“ad čonsidērationi major 
ZAD 1300. Salient features of 


i P é u 
ik ind connected: ‘narrative of early, Indian, history 
historical developments from the earliest time to: 
political, socio-economic and cultural history Have been discussed elaborately, and 
regional diversities in early Indian.history have been commented upon, keeping in 
_sight thescommonalties at the subcontinental level. Rich in empirical details and i 
containing relevant illustrations and maps, the book delves into the historiographical 
thrusts and shifts: in the study of early India “and is marked by attempts to 
demonstrate elements of change in early Indian history beyond dynastic shifts. It 
also offers.critical readings of diverse primary sources from the fields of archaeology, 


epigraphy, numismatics and art-history, and the various congruent, and contesting, A ; 

images of.the past which they generate. This book also includes two new i | 
appendices respectively on the Kushana political history and the seafaring to the ž i 
island of Socotra in the light of recently discovered epigraphic data. . < i 4 
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Preface to the Ihird Edition 


This third edition has been through press not only with a view to updating 
the bibliography in line with contemporary debates, but also to augment 
the understanding of my readers by contextualizing the period discussed in 
Chapter V. I decided to add two appendices in order to bring to the attention 
of my readers some interesting developments in the history of the period 
from c.200 BC.to AD 300. Appendix I is prepared with a view to situating 
the recent developments in Kushana studies in terms of political history 
(but not dynastic history). The main intention is to take a close look at the 
political processes that led to the transformation of the Kushanas from a 
nomadic Central Asian tribe to a very formidable settled polity. The new 
perspectives of the persistent debates on the possible date of Kanishka has 
also been taken into consideration. Appendix II deals with the remarkable 
inscriptions, mostly—but not exclusively—lndic, discovered from the 
island of Socotra near the Horn of Africa in the western Indian Ocean. 
The inscriptions have been deciphered and meticulously studied by Ingo 
Strauch and his colleagues. Dated to the first five centuries of the Christian 
era these inscriptions highlight the seafaring activities of the people of the 
subcontinent. The inscriptions have not only had very significant bearing on 
the early maritime history of the subcontinent, but raise important issues 
on social and cultural practices (including the myth of incurring pollution 
by undertaking voyages across the sea) and the epigraphic culture. Both 
the appendices address several technical issues, especially pertaining to 
primary sources. That is why the appendices are presented with footnotes 
which are otherwise avoided in the rest of the book. However, keeping in 
view the format and purpose of the book, the two appendices present broad 
overviews of the topics under discussion without getting into intricate 
details associated with both the topics. The Bibliography has been updated 
also keeping in the light of the important publications that came out in the 
last five years. As the manuscript of the third edition was being prepared 
the excellent overview of south India, entitled A Concise History of South 
India, edited by Noboru Karashima reached me. I wished very much to 
incorporate some of the salient aspects of this book into my text, but that 
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would have delayed the production of this book by several months more 
I had to reluctantly refrain from using Karashima's bo ; 
sections therein on early medieval south India. 

The Index to the third edition has been kindly prepared by Ms. Preeti 
Gulati and Mr Abhimanyu, both currently pursuing M.Phil. degree in the 
Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. M 
most sincere thanks go to them for their help and cooperation. - 

I have tried my best to keep the book as error free as possible. In case 
of any inaccuracy cropping up in the book, I would ask for the indulgence 
of the readers. I shall feel rewarded if this book is able to arouse curiosities 


and interests in the history of Early Indi M h 
y India which can b 
exploration of the field. an be enriched by fresh 


ok, especially the 
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Preface to the First Edition 


It is a matter of relief for the author that this broad overview of early Indian 
history is about to see the light of the day. I would like to record my sincere 
thanks to Macmillan Publishers India Ltd. for approaching me to take up 
this project, but more for their interminable and exemplary patience with 
a recalcitrant author like the present one, who missed many deadlines. The 
proposal came from Macmillan Publishers India Ltd. in 2004-5; it took a 
much longer time than what was originally estimated to complete the book. 
I must own up the entire blame for the delay in bringing out this book. 

A special note of thanks goes to the cartographer, who had taken 
considerable pains to prepare the maps for this book. A large number 
of photographs were made available to me by the kind permission of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi; I would like to acknowledge here 
my sincere thanks to the ASI. The photographs of the coins in this book 
are published with the kind permission of the National Museum, New 
Delhi, to whom also I am sincerely thankful. I must record here my sincere 
appreciation to the anonymous reader(s)/referee(s) of the manuscript; 
the suggestions and comments from the reader(s)/referee(s) were indeed 
valuable. I have tried to incorporate these suggestions to the best of 
my ability and made modifications to the original manuscript wherever 
necessary. It is with immense pleasure that I would like to record here my 
thanks and appreciation to Digvijay Kumar Singh and Asish Kumar—both 
pursuing M.Phil. programmes in the Centre for Historical Studies, JNU for 
ably preparing the index. I received sustained cooperation from the staff of 
the Central Library, JNU and also from the staff of the library of the Centre 
for Advanced Study of the Centre for Historical Study, JNU; I acknowledge 
with gratitude their help in the production of this book. 

I would like to dedicate this book to the memory of my beloved uncle, 
Uma Prasad Chakravarti. His passing away in 1996 left a void in my life that 
is impossible to fill up. That he breathed his last with my name on his lips, 
while I was away from home, is an inestimable grief which I am unable to 
overcome. Though terminally ill, he firmly instructed me not to hurry back 
home, but to attend first to my academic assignments in 1996. By dedicating 
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this book to his memory, I do the minimum t 

much every day ever since he departed. 

5 Two persons are present in every word written in this book: they are 
utul, my wife and Majaru, my son. Upright, straightforward, focussed and 

resolute, especially when the chips are down, they have set for me a very 


high standard that I try to emulate, but which are also elusive milestones for 
a person of my calibre. Mere words cannot ill. 
the making of this book. 


New Delhi 


O say that I miss him so very 


uminate their contributions to 
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Author’s Note to the Second Edition 


The author would like to offer his sincere thanks to Mr Amitabh Nagpal, 
Chairman and Managing Director, Macmillan India and Mr Naval Shukla, 
Senior Vice President and Business Head, Higher Education Division, 
Macmillan India for their valuable support to publish this revised second 
edition of the book. I would also like to record my appreciation of the 
unstinted and sustained cooperation I received from Ms Keerthi Sudevan, 
Jr. Commissioning Editor, Higher Education Division, Macmillan India. 
Mr Digvijay Kumar Singh and Mr Ashish Kumar, both doctoral students 
under my supervision at the Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, helped me enormously in making the manuscript of the second 
edition as error-free as possible. To them go my very sincere thanks. My 
apologies to readers for the errors and misprints which remained in the first 
edition of the book. 
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Introduction 


Time present and time past 
Are both perhaps present in time future 
And time future contained in time past. 


— T.S, ELIOT, ‘Burnt Norton’, The Four Quartets. 


The Introduction of a book gives its author both opportunity and space to 

_spell out the aims, objectives and plan of the book. The present work attempts 
to provide a broad sweep of the early history of the subcontinent, beginning 
from the period of the emergence of human beings in the subcontinent to 
c.AD 1300. Recent decades have witnessed a growing interest in early Indian 
history as a curricular subject at undergraduate/postgraduate level, as a 
subject attracting informed general public and as a specialized field of in- 
depth research. The increasing awareness of the subcontinent’s remotest 
past encourages a historian to delve deep into the subject and present an 
overview of various facets of early Indian history by drawing upon the 
works of.a host of historians of both older and recent generations. Needless 
to explain that this book has to attempt at synthesization of the existing 
knowledge about the subject. Taking into account the vast body of published 
scholarly works on multiple aspects of early Indian history was indeed a 
major learning experience for the present author, who in this process was 
able to improve upon his own readings of early Indian history to overcome 
many of his lacunae of understanding and to develop a clearer perspective 
of early Indian history. It also gives the author an opportunity to comment 
upon the production of knowledge of early India in recent decades. 

At the risk of stating the obvious, it should, however, be emphatically 
stated here that the historical space treated in this book is not equivalent 
to the present nation state of India, but it deals with what is most 
conveniently expressed as the Indian subcontinent. On many occasions, 
areas now included in the modern nation states of Pakistan, Afghanistan and 
Bangladesh, prominently figure in our discussions. By this, we never intend 
to project an image of what, in a particular political perception, is promoted 
as ‘akhand Bharat’ (unified India). This is a problem and contradiction of 
historical methodology. While the most common practice of selecting a 
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1 unit for historical studies is a modern nation state or part(s) thereof 
e chronological span of a historical enguiry may take the historian to 


oe for and the emergence of the nation state of India goes back to the 
ate nineteenth and twentieth century; but the history of this land takes us 


to suggest its impacts on subsequent times. Thus the spatial unit India here 


is also a logic of historical geography. 

While it is impossible to treat the area of the Indian subcontinent 
unified, undifferentiated area of a pre-modern state, it is also clear ch = : 
a landmass, this region has a remarkable historical entity. The two a 
known ancient geographical epithets of this country—Bharatavarsh 
and Jambudvipa—generally signified the vast area of the subconti 4 š 
bounded by the Himalayas on the north and the sea on its other db 
sides. Bhāratavarsha is so named in the Puranic accounts after Bharata is 


iek further divided into various guarters or varshas. One such varsha us 
āratavarsha. It is also true that in Puranic ideas, the names Jambudvīpa 


and Bhā i i 
āratavarsha covered an area, in which were occasionally included 


This cannot be seen as a justification of what was once termed as G 

India’. The intimate and sustained contacts of South Asia with aoe 
and maritime South-East Asia paved the way for this Puranic ae o 
including these extra-Indian areas into Jambudvipa/ Bhatara. a 
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term stood for an area having the mount Imaos (Himlayas) in the north and 
stretching up to the Pandion (near modern Madurai) in the south. Greek 
geographers like Diodorus, Strabo, and Ptolemy, albeit not free from errors 
and inaccuracies, used the term India as a vast territory. Similarly, the 
Chinese term Shen-du originally denoted the lower Indus valley, obviously 
so named after the river Sindhu or the Indus. That the name or its variants 
subsequently embraced vast areas of the subcontinent is best evident from 
the seventh century AD travel accounts of Xuan Zang. He included in the 
country In-du the north-west frontier area, Kamarupa (in the Brahmaputra 
valley), Saurashtra in western India and Kanchi in Tamil Nadu. Contrary 
to the popular notion, the name Hindustan was not coined by Arab and 
Persian authors in medieval times. The earliest use of the term goes back 
to AD 262, figuring in the Naqsh-i-Rustam inscription of Sasanid ruler 
Shahpur I, who denoted by the term Hindustan the lower Indus valley. The 
term indeed gained greater currency in the Arabic and Persian accounts 
of subsequent times. Thus, the famous geographical work, Hudud al-‘Alam 
(c.AD 982) considered the river Mirhan (Indus) as the north/north-western 
marker of Hindustan and included in it Kamarun (Kamarupa) and Kanza 
(Kanchipuram). The same image is also available from the celebrated 
accounts of Hind left behind by Al Biruni in the eleventh century AD. There is, 
therefore, a long historical tradition of recognizing the vast subcontinent as 
a distinct historical area that undoubtedly contained in it immense varieties 
of languages, cultural and social practices, economic pursuits, ethnic groups 
and political experiences. It must be kept in mind that there were few fixed 
frontiers, which even if they existed, must have been porous. That the 
subcontinent had a number of regions within it was clearly recognized by the 
traditional idea of its fivefold or sevenfold divisions, seen in Brahmanical, 
Buddhist and Jaina texts. The distinctiveness of such divisions were often 
signalled by natural landmarks like mountains, forests and rivers. 

A brief discussion on the chronological label early India may be in order 
at this juncture. The previous notion of treating the entire period from the 
Palaeolithic culture to AD 1200 as ‘ancient’ is largely given up of late. Recent 
historiography strongly impresses upon us that the many significant changes 
occurring in Indian history till AD 1300 cannot satisfactorily be appreciated 
by treating it as an undifferentiated ancient phase. Periodization in Indian 
history has been a controversial issue. The ill-used periodic divisions 
of Hindu, Muslim and British have been given up. The most common 
alternative periodization is to think of ancient, medieval and modern. 
Recent decades have witnessed scholarly doubts over the nearly uniform 
use of this tripartite division of time over any given area. This system of 
periodization first appeared in European historiography and then came to be 
mechanically applied to any other area, especially to non-European societies. 
It has been recently argued that this flat tripartite division of historical 
time in any given culture is in fact an indication of the impact of colonial 
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Europe over non-European societies. Alternative scheme of periodization 
for specific historical cultures, including the history of the subcontinent, 
has been proposed, though not unanimously approved of. From 1960s, 
greater awareness of the possibilities of changes in Indian history paved 
way for the termination of the ancient period of Indian history around 
AD 600, since there were significant mutations in political, socio-economic 
and cultural life after AD 600. The phase from AD 600 to AD 1300 is variously 
called post-Gupta, late ancient and early medieval period in Indian history. 
The last expression—early medieval—has gained considerable currency 
in historiography and scholarly circles. This chronological label occurs in 
the present text too. The ancient and the early medieval periods in Indian 
history cover up to AD 1300, which is generally taken to mark the end of 
Early India, an expression that is considered more useful and comprehensive 
than ancient India. The present author has used this chronological label in 
this sense. A chronological subdivision within Early India is early historical 
phase, an expression that has received wide acceptance. The early historical 
phase in Indian history is generally located between the ‘pre/proto-historic’ 
period and what is often termed as the ‘Classical’ phase. The early historic is, 
thus, a period of nearly nine centuries from c. sixth century BC to AD 300. The 
markers of the early historic phase are the emergence of territorial states, 
urban centres and the consolidation of stratified societies: these changes 
are often studied from the point of the emergence of the state society. The 
early historic material culture is often associated with the proliferation and 
specialization of crafts, especially the growing use of iron technology, and the 
beginning of coinage. These typical features of the early historic phase are 
best evident in the Ganga valley, more precisely in the middle Ganga plains. 
There is little doubt that these changes were of immense significance and, 
therefore, justified the designation of this chronological label. However, in 
recent years, some historians and archaeologists have drawn our attention 
to the problem of using this expression as a generic label. The historical 
experiences typically associated with the early historic in and around 
sixth/fifth centuries BC are more relevant to the formation in the Ganga 
valley. The peninsular experience of the early historic came much later, not 
earlier than the second century Bc. If the early historic in north India often 
coincides with the increasing utilization of iron technology, iron age and 
early historical phase are distinct chronological/developmental phases in 
south Indian context. The use of such chronological labels is, therefore, not 
without regional variations. 

Interestingly enough, in some other recent works on early Indian history, 
one may note the conscious efforts to avoid the use of expressions like 
early historic, classical, ancient and early medieval. The cases in point are 
Romila Thapar, ed., Recent Perspectives of Early Indian History (1995) and 
Romila Thapar, Early India from the Origins to c.AD 1300 (2002). In the first 
work, there are chapters like ‘North India during the First Millennium Bc’, 
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‘Trade and Contacts’, * State and Economy AD 400-1200" (for ee Hee 
India and south India). The first two chapters relate to the perio . la : 
early historical, while the period 400-1200 corresponds to pale ike 
In her magisterial survey of early Indian history, Romila eee a pau 
i 600 as ‘Threshold Times , avoiding the 
the period from AD 300 to AD ee 
of problemai terms like Classical or Golden Age or the Gupta SO S 
method here is to indicate a chronological bracket as a valid oe u 
of historical study, since during that phase demonstrable historical changes 
i te. 
and processes are possible to loca l 
the present work has an apparent thrust on references to primary FAN 
i s 
materials. This has been done for two Pb First, EEE 7 
itati i is crucial to substantiate the hi 
that citation of relevant evidence is cr 
observations on the past. Second, it helps the reader AK 
istori the basis of sources. It is also 1mp 
historians construct the past on ee 
different approaches to sources could g 
to place before readers how hes te SM 
i i d leads to historiographical de ; 
contesting views of the past an K 
i $ icts have been read by some histor 
instance, the same Ašokan edic 
i i ter of the Maurya 
i i tary, pan-Indian charac 
erceive a highly centralized, uni 4 
S and by some others to consider that the Mauryan realm was far ee 
being unitary, and at the most experiencing limited political integra sue 
4 . . : 
in the Ganga valley. The juxtaposition of prescriptive/normative sake 
sources (e.g., the Brahmanical sastras) and descriptive literary _- d 
R . . . . e 
(creative texts, accounts of non-indigenous kika in a ae 
i iati ingly inflexible social and cultu i 
images of deviations from seeming, l i l i 
cane have been made to integrate field archaeological materials with 
i s 
textual/written sources; and field archaeological dika are Kā wees 
ies to dispe 
i tual sources. The work also tries 
merely confirmatory to the tex an (RA 
i i i ful only for the study of the pre 
notion that field archaeology is use for j i 
phase of Indian history. We have tried to highlight the ik KAB vi 
archaeological research in understanding settlement patterns, T A 
formation of urban centres, when textual and written sources e e : i 
The book has seven chapters, each chapter catering 3 a. Gars 
i i f early Indian history. Each chapter be 
scenario of a particular phase o istor, ) Baa 
ituati i iod in terms of historical developments. 
by situating that particular perio at 
imi i ter often discusses the relevant source 
reliminary section of a chap sses eleva ces f | 
us and also gives an overview of the principal historiographical issues 
Barring the first two chapters, other chapters have an ti K 
i is i ections O 
iti iti d polity. This is usually followed by s 
on political condition an jg ane ae 
i i ial and cultural life. Discus 
different aspects of economic, soc a 
i i ted multiple 
iti io- c and cultural life have incorpora I 
political, socio-economi AA ASS 
i in di i The treatment of political, : 
experiences in different regions. A i ās 
EMMA cultural history in different sections does not imply that co : 
are seen as watertight compartments. That these aspects of history in ae 
with one another has been a focal point in our discussions. A case 1n PO 
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in this context is the well-known acts of patronage to Budhhist and Jaina 
establishments by a wide variety of non-royal donors during the period 200 
BC to AD 300. A substantial number of such cases of patronage are located in 
and around urban centres, which proliferated in an unprecedented manner 
during this period. Urban spurt was closely linked with the spread of state 
society, especially ‘secondary’ urban formation in peninsular India. The 
period also witnessed a remarkable growth in diverse manufacturing crafts 
and a rapid expansion of long-distance commerce. Craftsmen and merchants 
were among prominent donors to Buddhist and Jaina establishments. As a 
result of this sustained patronage, there emerged celebrated cultural centres, 
including centres of architectural and sculptural productions. The donors by 
their acts of patronage seem to have been able, at least on some occasions, 
to improve their actual status in the society, although their ritual status, 
according to the normative treatises, may not have matched their actual 
status. Without combining these diverse aspects, it will not be possible to 
appreciate the importance of the changes visible during the period 200 Bc- 
AD 300. 

The author has tried to pay due attention to regional features and 
differences in dealing with a particular period. It needs to be emphasized 
here that the study of social and economic life of early India has not been 
presented merely in the light of normative literature. The gleanings from 
‘descriptive’ category of sources—e.g., inscriptions, accounts of non- 
indigenous writers and creative literary texts—on social and economic life 
have been given due consideration. In cases where practices differed from 
precepts, these are not seen as aberrations/deviations from a strict code of 
conduct. At the end of each chapter is given a select reading list. This 
list contains only the name of the author and the title of the publication. 
The complete reference to the readings used in the book will be available in 
the Bibliography at the end of two appendices. 


This overview does not certainly claim any final historical truth 


regarding early India. Engagements with the study of the past may 
bring out some hitherto unknown facet(s) of past life, thereby requiring 
modifications of the current understanding of a particular aspect of the 
past. History is a tool to explain the past; and there are and can be multiple 
explanations of the past. Certain new possibilities may emerge from time 
to time to our ways of looking and understanding the past. That is why the 
study of history is inseparably associated with debates and issues among 
historians who keep the subject alive. If readers of this book offer fresh 
insights into the understanding of early Indian history and contemplate 
new problematics of the subject, the author of this book will feel rewarded. 
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CHAPTER 1 


From the Beginning of Human Presence 
to the First Civilization 


(up to c.1500 BC) 


The subject matter of History is the past, remote as well as recent. History 
offers explanatory tools for understanding the past. The study of eae! 
not only makes the past knowable, albeit imperfectly and ina fragmente 
manner, but also looks for changes in the past and identifies the possible 
causes and effects of those changes. In other words, the understanding 
of the past is intimately connected to comprehending the a 
the contemporary situation. The constant dialogue between. the a 
present is an integral aspect of History, a H. Carr demonstrated. The 
study of the pa 


past, however, is directed to the activities of human beings in 
relation to their given surroundings. ae l 
History does not have to address the issues.of the ‘past’ of anything and 


leverything; for exai i i i ubject matter 
vw (everything; for example, the creation of the universe is not a subject mat 


of History. It can be postulated by philosophers, theologists, cosmologists, 
“astronomers, physicists and mathematicians. The account of the making 


of the earth, the habitat of human beings belongs to the realm of Geology , 


and not History. History is intimately connected with and draws from the 
hatural and earth sciences and from philosophical speculations : but its 
outstanding feature is the enquiry into human activities. However, History 
does not and cannot deal with a single, isolated, individual person; when 
individual is judged by History, it is done so in relation to that individual's 
society and times. For Marc Bloch, History in F 
term ‘men’ is obviously used here as a synonym for human beings ane 


certainly not gender-specific). Commenting on the futility of attempting 


"the history of a lone individual (or more precisely, of a loner), Ashin Das 
Gupta once wrote that one could attempt a history of religion, but not the 


history of God. What we now understand as History is a subject nee 
to study human activities by situating these in specific temporal and spatia 


contexts. Although the term Itihāsa, known in India since the days of the 


Atharvaveda, is now a current synonym 0 
neta = 


ee 


t 
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_ languages, Itihāsa and History are not the same. The term Itihāsa is derived 
from iti ha asa (so it verily happened in the past). Romila Thapar’s sustained 
studies have clearly underlined the distinctiveness of Itihāsa (or Itihāsa- 
Purana) tradition from History. 

The human beings of the past and their activities—the subject matter of 
History—are never fully knowable, except that tiny fragments of the proof 
of their existence and life (called evidence) are available to those who study 
the past at present. Put differently, the production and accumulation of the 
knowledge of the past is a very recent endeavour of the historian. Needless 
to explain, the degree of difficulty of recovering the past enhances as one 
probes into the very remote past, when only a handful number of artifacts 
and no written documents are available. There is little doubt that written 
words and documents of the past are invaluable for the construction and 
assessment for the historian. In fact, there is a strong tendency to locate the 
beginning of history with the advent of writing and/or the availability of 
the written documents. The period preceding the advent of written evidence 
is often labelled as ‘pre-historic’. Some scholars are not comfortable with 
the term ‘pre-history’, since anything belonging to the past should become a 

- subject matter of History, which is only imperfectly understood in terms of 
written words. The antiquity of writing in the world cannot be pushed back 
before the Bronze Age, which in terms of the long history of human beings, 
is of a relatively recent origin. It is, therefore, impossible to limit the study 
of human beings only to the world and practice of written words long before 

which the human society had already gained some visibility. The alternative 
term to ‘prehistory’ is the ‘preliterate’ phase of human history, gaining 
increasing acceptance among anthropologists and archaeologists. There 

‘is little doubt that the preliterate phase that precedes the age of written 

records, vastly outnumbered the years of the experience of literacy in human 
society. For understanding the nature of preliterate human society and 
culture, archaeology offers the only window of knowledge; the importance 
of archaeology however, hardly diminishes even when literacy gains ground 

in a particular society at a given temporal situation. In Indian society, with a 

strong emphasis on oral culture, the advent of a literature or a literary style 

may not automatically point to literacy. The earliest of Indian literature, the 

„Rigveda, is steeped in orality and is the product of a scriptless society as we 

shall find in a subsequent chapter. The study of the remotest past of India, 


like that in many other countries, is entirely based on archaeology. 


~ Archaeology alone cannot offer many clues to the earliest human beings 


to what is called the Anatomically Modern Man (AMM), also known as the 


centre 


Homo Sapiens; in other words, the evolution of the physical features of the 
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species called human beings over tens of thousands of years is also a major 
aspect of the earliest human history. Such enquiry as this largely ao 
the realm of physical anthropology. The physical anthropologist looks or 
the evolution and traces of the typical physical features of a human being: 
bipedal (two-footed) movements, the evolution of the forelimbs into arms, 


a straight Gnd vertical vertebral column, a large brain case with a substantial 


SSS la araman voter rt m nd 
ty (measured in cubic centimetres or cc), stereoscopic eyes a 


; n dt teli ERE 
“opposable thumbs. Remains of human bones, skeletal remains, fragments 


present vital but partial clues to 
the extremely long and slow evolution of the earliest human species to the 
‘modern’ anatomical shape. This history of the making of the human being 
runs closely parallel to another singular human attribute—the ability of 
humans to make culture. Culture here does not stand merely for the popular 
notion of literary creations, fine and visual arts, dress and food. meen 
especially in anthropological terms, all human activities that are a e 
primarily biological functions, like eating, breathing or sleeping. In other. 
words, from the earliest and crudest stone implements to the most complex 
supercomputers—all human creativity comes under the purview of culture. 
Culture here stands for the adaptive ability of mankind in relation to the 
given environment and surrounding. Culture is unique to human beings. 
Thus the anthropologist’s tracing of the remains of the earliest human beings $ 
involves both the search for the physical traits of the evolving mankind, as 5 
well as the-changes and continuities in culture. Culture, therefore, is an * 


(yf 


a considerable height where his hands cannot reach; the fruit may also be 
at such a height that it could prove difficult for its human procurer to climb 
the tree without danger. The stick in this case almost acts as an extension 
of a human arm. The stick of an intended length and suppleness to pluck 
the fruit from the ground is not available in its natural condition. It is to be 
fashioned by a peculiar combination of hand, eye and brain coordination. 


In other words, the shape, length and suppleness of the intended stick has 
already been perceived, conceived and planned in a mental process, much 
ahead of the actual fashioning of this tool from a raw material, which in this 
case, is a branch of a tree. This ability of making a tool is unique to wa Šš 
beings and is distinct from the process of using an ad hoc tool. . ree 
Anthropologists have informed us of the ability of apes to break | a 
branch or twig and use it as a weapon during a fight among RE 
Though the twig here turns into a weapon, it is not a fashioned or 


JA 


I 
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manufactured tool, but an ad hoc one. In addition to the toolmaking ability 
human beings are also endowed with another fa iz anne thet 
ability to c ; municate with speech. "This has been instrumental to recount 
and pass on past ēxpēriences of mankind from earlier generation(s) to a 
more recent generation—once again a unique human attribute. Tracing 


the earliest human beings, therefore, takes two routes: the search for the 


remains of human body and/ or the remains of cultural artifacts. The latter 
could be manufactured only by human beings and therefore is an indicator 
of human presence even when physical remains of human beings are not 
recoverable. Dating of the earliest physical remains of human beings and 
the artifacts created/manufactured by them is done by various methods. For 


words, it recognizes the fact that artifacts and human, animal and plant 
remains found in deposition at a lower depth in the soil are more ancient 
or primitive than those discovered from an upper level of the soil. Thus, the 
topmost layer of the soil, which is now being inhabited and settled, is lee 


the most recent; the greater the depth of the soil that yields evidence for the 
archaeologist, the more ancient it is. 


H 


with BC, the present being located in 1954), thanks to Louis Leakey and 
Australopitheci 


“species, ee 
The remains clearly suggest that it was a biped specie, thereby establishing 


its true hominid character. From Ethiopia was discovered the fossil skeleton 


of a young girl, given the name ‘Lucy’, which had an impressive cranial 
capacity of 400cc (although the cranial capacity of an AMM is much mes 
1250-1450cc): the large cranial capacity was seen as a marker of her hominid 
character. The skeleton of ‘Lucy’ is dated to 3.2 million years BP. Other 
specimens of the Australopithecines with a slightly higher cranial aaa 
(500cc) are recovered from South Africa, dated to 2.3 million years BP 

Somewhat junior to these specimens are the remains of the Homo Habilis, 


laced between 2.6 and 1.7 million years BP, with a larger cranial capacity 


. (700cc), found from East and South Africa. The larger brain case of the Homo 
Habilis is indicative of its greater intelligence and the ability of making stone 


ico by striking one stone against another. One such tool is the pebble tool 
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with cutting edges around a core (also | called core tool); along with that there 
is the debitage of stone chips that is technically known as the flake. 
The Homo Habilis is also closely. linked with the more or less contemporary 
"the Java and the Peking/Chou ku 


Pithecanthropus Erectus (also known as 


“tien Man), the latter so called, because of its erect posture and attendant 


bipedalism; the Pithecanthropus Erectus had a brain case of 1,000cc capacity. 


The evidence from China clearly suggests his/her ability to use and control 
fire—a major event in the evolution of mankind. The Pithecanthropus 
Erectus must have been able to roast meat rather than eating it raw. This 


brief survey underlines two points: first, the genesis of human beings took =; 


place in Africa, more precisely in East Africa, leading anthropologists to 


ae qe ane nnn IN 


~propound the ‘out of Africa’ theory. În other words, human being originated 
in East Africa and then gradually moved to other parts of the globe-Second, 
the chronology of human origin clearly establishes that human beings asa, 
species, arrived much later in our planet than many other zoological species, 
It is also likely that the arrival of human beings in India took place in course 
of the movement/migration of our ancestors from Africa, though the process 
of this movement is not clear. 


III 


Unlike the African situation, fossil remains of the earliest humans are not 
easily and readily available in the Indian subcontinent, making it difficult 
for the archaeologist/historian to accurately date the first advent of human 
beings in the subcontinent. However, the presence of human beings in the 
subcontinent in a very, very remote past is visible through the remains of 
the tools used by our ancestors. The earliest known stone tools in the Indian! 


subcontinent go back to 2 million years BP. These came from the Potwar NG 
; ANE NG. EOLWAL > 


plateau in Pakistan, in the. oan valley in Kashmir. Mostly chopper chopping ' 


pebble “tools, these lithic implements were made and manufactured by 
the Homo Habilis and the Home Erectus in India. Closely following these 
eee „and tne Home T 
in date are the chopper chopping tools recovered from the  Siwalik hills in 
Himachal Pradesh, assigned to 1.8 million years BP. In the Soan valley the 
tools found are hand axes (Acheulian type). along with the chopper chopping 
tools, assigned to a period between 700,000 and 500,000 years BP. These are 
among the earliest known Palaeolithic tools found in India. The discovery of 


the Soan culture by de Terra and Patterson in 1939 also pointed out that the 
northernmost part of the subcontinent came within the scope of glaciations 
during the geological Pleistocene epoch. ( 

However, the greater part of the subcontinent did not experience 
glaciations. Raymond Allchin and Bridget Allchin suggested that the 
subcontinent, like the greater parts of Africa, passed through pluvial and” 
inter-pluvial ages, instead of glacial and inter-glacial phases, thereby 
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indicating the alteration of prolonged periods of profuse rainfall (pluvial) 
punctuated by phases of relative aridity and warm climate. That the Home 
Erectus began to spread over wider areas of India, during the middle 
Pleistocene epoch (730,000-130,000 years BP), will be evident from the 
discovery of hand axes (Acheulian) from the peninsular parts of India; e.g. 


available in the Bhimbetka caves near Bhopal (Madhya Pradesh), discovered 


by S. Wakankar. The Bhimbetka caves were occupied over successive periods 


the traces of which are visible in the subsequent floors. The earliest floor 


* subsequent Middle Palaeolithic tools, consisting mostly of thinner and 
smaller flake blades. There is absolutely no doubt that mankind at this 
stage entirely depended on hunting and collecting fruits and roots for their 
survival and nourishment. Under such circumstances, there was no scope 
of creating regular settlements. Human beings lived mostly in the o = 
However, rock shelters like the Bhimbetka caves and the Sanghao nn (in 
north-western Pakistan), were the preferred areas for living. The Bhimbetka 
caves are particularly notable for rock-paintings of hoary antiquity. Though 
dating these paintings is controversial, these depict scenes of ay 
associated with a hunting-gathering society and not a pastoral or food. 


producing community. Scenes of hunting could have been painted inside the 


caves as part of rituals, ensuring success in hunting expeditions. 

The principal marker of the shift from the lower to the middle and 
eventually to the Upper Palaeolithic lies in the increasing preference for 
and the use of flake tools, while the Lower Palaeolithic implements were 
largely core tools. The flake tools were lighter, sharper, finer and more 
advanced than those of the Lower Palaeolithic period. The most frequent! 

found and typical tool was the blade. Flake blades, typical of the middie and 
Upper ! Palaeolithic phases, have been found from Nevasa in Maharashtra 
and Didwana in Rajasthan. The Middle Palaeolithic tools from Gujarat and 
Rajasthan are dated on the basis of Thermo-Luminescence tests to about 
56,800 years Bp. Archaeologists and anthropologists suggest that around 
_60,000_years BP, arrived the Anatomically Modern Man (AMM) in the 
Subcontinent. lan Tattersall has drawn our attention to anthropological 
“findings about the prevalence and spread of the AMM or the Homo Sapien 
Sapiens with other existing human species, now extinct. There is a stron 
possibility that the present day existence of the AMM or the Homo E 
Sapiens as the only one human species in the planet was the outcome of 


much slaughter of the other and pre-existing species by the AMM. 
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The AMM is characterized by the large forehead and a gradual elimination 
of the supra-orbital ridge; by the slow disappearance of the heavy jaw and 


the appearance of a sharper vertical line of the face and chin; by increasing. 
gracility (thinning of the bones) that contrasted the more robust species 
of the preceding times. One of the earliest known human skeletal fossils 
from South Asia has been found from the Fahien cave in Sri Lanka. This 
human skeletal fossil is dated to 34,000. years. P The Upper Palaeoltihic 
sites in India are widely distributed and vary in date. This suggests that the 
transition from the Lower Palaeolithic to the Upper Palaeolithic was not 
uniform or unilinear, but varied in different parts of the subcontinent. Thus 


Upper Palaeolithic sites at Renigunta (Chittoor district, Andhra Pradesh), in 


Shorapur ‘doab (Karnataka) and at Baghor (middle Son valley) belong to the 
period from 25,500 to 10,500 years BP; in the Belan valley in Uttar Pradesh, 
similar sites are dated during the period 18,000-16,000 BP. On the other 
hand, Upper Palaeolithic artifacts made of fossil wood from Tripura and the 


eastern part of Bangladesh belong to a relatively more recent period: 11,000- 
4,500 years BP. 


IV cot 


ita 


Geologists locate the advent of the ‘recent’ geological phase (Holocene) 
around 10,000 years BP, which mark the end of the protracted Ice Ages of 
She Pleistocene epoch and the beginning of the relatively warmer phase 
that continues in our times too. Archaeologically speaking, South Asia at 
this juncture enters its phase of microliths that marks the abundance of 
and preference for miniature stone tools. These are tiny implements, none 
bigger than 5 cm. and hence termed as microliths. The microlith tools largely 
consist of blade, burin, points, scrapers, crescents, blac des and bladelets. These 
appear to have evolved out of and/or a continuation of the blade industry 
of the Upper Palaeolithic stone technology into the Holocene epoch. There 
is an appreciable change of raw materials for making the new implements: 
from the pebble stones to stones like quertz, chert, agate, chalcedony, etc. 
The latter was easier to flake, and the use of flakes was essential for the 
fashioning of microliths. It is quite clear that such tiny weapons could not be 
used on their own for hunting; they had to be attached to or hafted on other 
tools. In this way, the microliths were mostly composite tools that speak 
of considerable complexity and development in technology from the blade 
technology of the Upper Palaeolithic period. As the microliths stand between, 
as it were, the Upper Palaeolithic tools and the implements of the Neolithic 


phase (in the Levant around 9000 BC), these mark the Mesolithic phase 


in South Asian archaeology. As the very term Mesolithic (meso=middle;- 


lith=stone) suggests, it is considered a transition from the Palaeolithic to 
the Neolithic phases. The Mesolithic period in South Asia is important not 
merely for the advancement of stone technology, but for a major social 


AMIN 
- 


als. Hunting and gathering , Were never given up, but 
from this period, hunting of animals began to be supplemented by pastoral 
pursuits. In fact, by the beginning of the Mesolithic phase, human beings 

"in South Asia began to show greater reliance on animal rearing than on 
hunting-gathering activities. 

Before one embarks upon the study of the Mesolithic culture in the 
subcontinent and of the domestication of animals—leading eventually to 
pastoralism—a few general observations may be in order. The domestication 
of animals involves the processes of capturing, taming and breeding wild 
animals in captivity. As Sandor Bokonyi points out, wild animals meant for 
domestication are to be separated from their natural habitats and provided 
with food and shelter. The process certainly involves intimate knowledge 
about various animal species—anatomy, biology, physiology and behaviour 
of wild animals—which must have been accumulated over a very long period 
of hunting activities. The choice of animals fit for domestication arises out 
of the following conditions: | 


1. provision of food for these species easily available through human 
beings | i 


2. domesticated species of some use—e.g. availability of meat, milk, wool”, 


-or anyother purpose _ 

3. animals not too aggressive 

4. the pack of domesticated animals, kept in captivity and/or under tamed 
condition, capable of easily moving from place to place lin 


But the principal urge for domesticating animals must have been to 
ensure thereserve supply offood, in case hunting operations failed or proved 
inadequate. It would also naturally and logically follow that the advent 
of domestication of animals and pastoralism was not only an extremely 
slow process, but it did not bring about a sudden break from the hunting- 
gathering activities; in fact, it was the hunter-gatherer’s minute observation 
of the animal species over generations that enabled the accumulation of 
knowledge about the choice of animals to be domesticated. In the long 


history of domestication of animals, the earliest animal to be domesticated 


was, according to Wenke, the dog (12000 BC), followed by the sheep. (8500 
BC), the goat (7500 Bc) and the pig (7000 Bc). While these animals were 
domesticated first in West and South-West Asia, the_water buffalo was 
domesticated first time in about the fifth millennium Bc by the people of 
Mehrgarh (now in Pakistan). The horse was not domesticated before 3000 
BC; one of the last animals to be domesticated was the reind 

N „Khazanov presented _five broad and important che racteristic features 
defining the economic essence of pastoral nomadism (generalizing on the 
archaeological data mostly from Central and West Asia): (1)_Pastoralism 


was the predominant form of economic activity; in other words, pastoral 


deer (1000 Bc). — 
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grazing territories; thus their periodic mobility is distinct from migration; 


(4) All members or the majority of the pastoral group would participate in 
pastoral mobility; and (5) The resource generated in a pastoral society is to 


meet the requirements of subsistence; put differently, the capitalist ranch or 
dairy farming of today cannot be considered a pastoral activity, ————— 
We can now look specifically at the situation during the Mesolithic times in 
the subcontinent. The Mesolithic cultures in the subcontinent are marked by 
the growing use of microliths. The earliest known microliths from South Asia 
have come from the Fahien cave in Sri Lanka, yielding Mesolithic tools going 
back to 34,000 years BP. The geometric microliths from Batadomba Lena in 
Sri Lanka closely follow in date: 28,000 years Bp. Another Sri Lankan site, 
‘Beli Lena, shows the evidence of charred grains, which are dated in between 
12,000 and 9,000 years BP. This however, does not speak of the beginning 
of regular agriculture in South Asia at so early an age, as these belong to 
wild, and not cultivated variety of grains. It may indicate the consumption 


of wild grains, collected but not grown, in the dietary practice of the island 


d pama ne 


(recovered from burials), bones of animals and microliths. These microljths 
are tools, principally based on parallel-sided blades; no less significant is the 
availability of arrowheads of bone and flint. The latter strongly indicates 
the use of bone tools in addition to stone tools. Moreover, the arrowheads 
cannot but speak of the use of bows and arrows as hunting implements. 
The burials at Sarai Nahr Rai demonstrate the existence of strongly built, 
robust human beings with large bones. The mean height of adult male 
skeletons there is 180 cm., while the mean adult height of female skeletons is 
170 cm. and above. Bones of animals recovered from the site demonstrate 
the faunal resources available to the hunting group: zebus (Indian humped 
ox), buffalo, sheep, goat, stag, pig, rhinoceros, elephant, tortoise, turtle and 
different birds. The people knew the art of roasting meat in fire. But there is 
no evidence of either domestication of animals or agriculture. | 
Theother site, Mahadaha, from the same region has also yielded skeletons 
in burial. A study of the skeletons shows that the average life expectancy of 
“human beings was rather short: the average age of death of thirteen deceased 
persons was between 19 and 28; only one specimen shows signs of living 
above 40 years, but none beyond 50 years. The practice of burial at Sarai 
Nahar Rai and at Mahadaha are clear indicators of the belief in and practice 
of rituals, especially in the belief of the supernatural. At Mahadaha are seen 
bone ornaments and bones of slaughtered animals interred in the grave. 
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This possibly has something to do with the belief in life after death. One 


of the Mesolithic sites demonstrating an early evidence of domestication of | 


an is Adamgarh, Hoshangabad district, Maharashtra (8000 years BP) in 
the Narmada valley. Along with blades, parallel sided blades, burins and awls 
‘of noticeable variety, bones of domesticated dog, zebu, buffalo, sheep and 
pig have been discovered from here. But the people of Mesolithic Adamgarh 
continued with their hunting practices as will be evident from the bones 
of wild deer and porcupine. That hunting continued to be the mainstay 
of livelihood will be apparent from the rock paintings of hunting at the 
Bhimbetka caves, the earliest painting from here being dated about 6000 BC, 

Attention may be focussed to two Mesolithic sites—Bagor (Bhilwara 
district, Rajasthan) and the cluster of ‘sites at Koldihwa, Chopdani : and 
Mahagara (in the Belan valley, Uttar Pradesh). The sites are significant for 
showing the transition from hunting-gathering to pastoral pursuits. Bagor is 

the largest Mesolithic habitation site known in India and the most securely 
dated of all Mesolithic sites based on the C14 tests. The total thickness 
of the habitation deposit in trenches is about 1.150 m., which possibly 
indicates occupation of the site for nearly 4,000 years. The earliest period 
at Bagor ranges in date from 5000 to 2500 Bc, yielding profuse number of 
microliths and animal bones, remnants of huts with stone-paved floors and 
burials (with the dead-bodies usually heading to the east, that is according to 
a distinct orientation). V.N. Misra’s meticulous recording of the bones (total 
226 in number) shows that 72.29 per cent came from phase I, 19.06 per 
cent from phase II (2500-1000 BC) of period 1 and the rest 2.65 per cent 
from period 2. According to Misra, 60 per cent to 80 per cent of these bones 
belonged to the domesticated variety of sheep and goats. What cannot 
escape our attention is the large number of bones of domesticated animals 

and the gradual shrinking of the number of wild animal bones as the people 

of Bagor took more and more to pastoralism. The greater the dependence 

on animal rearing, the lesser was the incidence of hunting—in other words, 

graduating to domestication of animals. The reliance on animal breeding at 

Bagor could have led to a relatively more settled life—though not having 
a permanent habitat—than that of the hunting-gathering groups. This 
explains the remains of stone-paved floors of huts at Bagor. 

Now to the other interesting sites of Mahagara, and almost opposite to 
it—the site of Koldihwa—both located in the Belan valley in the Allahabad 
district of Uttar Pradesh. The site of Mahagara has an irregular oval shape 
measuring over 8,000 sq.m. Within this area, particularly notable is a section 
measuring 1,622 sq.m., from where remains of 20 huts have been recovered, 
Though the superstructure of these huts do not exist any longer because of 
perishable materials, the floors and post-holes speak of the existence of huts. 
At the eastern fringe of the site have been found 20 post-holes of varying 
diameters (ranging from 10 to 15 cm.), distributed over a rectangular area 
(12.5 m. x 7.5 m.). The entire area looks like an enclosure; this assumption 
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gains firm ground as the area has yielded clear hoof-marks of rīks Ms 
other words, the area enclosed by 20 post-holes was a cattle-pen. The ee :: 
pen was located in a stretch of land, which was closest to the a : 
the river. This further indicates that the choice of the site of the 4 e p : 
was a deliberate one, as it was conducive to the grazing of the catt e : ee 
to a source of water. It is quite clear that the cattle-keeping acer = 
people of Mahagara endowed them with a greater security o Ne z r 
The huts at the site undoubtedly speak of a P aa abi i 
the cattle-keepers. The site of Koldihwa has yielded, along wit A 
handmade and cord-impressed pottery. The use of pottery certainly i is 
to the requirement of the storage of food, the supply and a a 
which must have been facilitated by domestication of anima s. ae 7 
to G.R. Sharma—the excavator at Koldihwa—the pottery contains hus i 
rice. Archaeobotanical examination of the husk points that the oe ic 
wild but of the cultivated variety. Sharma and his colleagues gi en A i 
specimens of these cultivated variety of paddy on the basis of C 5 es san 
seventh or sixth millennium Bc. The excavators claim that this is the earli i 
known evidence of the cultivation of rice, not only in the ee 
but in the entire world. Though the findings have been approvingly use 
by Irfan Habib in his Presidential Address to Indian - = 
(1982), he himself now doubts the antiguity of the specimen ķi rice ba 
Koldihwa excavations, as several archaeologists consider this to be - 
an overdating. Even if the claim for the earliest evidence of paddy cu - io 
from Koldihwa is disputed, it is guite clear that the Mesolithic perio - 
significant changes—the introduction of pastoralism gave a greater ee 
to material life and facilitated quasi-permanent settlements; = es ee 
witnessed technological advancements in the form of micro 7 : x 
livelihood probably paved the way for decorating the burials of the deceas 
with grave-goods, including bone ornaments. 


V 


The stage is now set for a general survey of the Neolithic o n kājā 

subcontinent. The term Neolithic period literally denotes the new nc 

age, distinct from the old (palaeo) and middle (meso) sa a 
period under review was initially considered distinct, as it broug 


smoother and finer stone tools than those of the previous times. It was 


Crescent’. The beginning of domestication of plants and regular eee 
“Js traceable in the archeological records from sites like Tell Mureybit (in the 


in Syria and Palestine, variously called ‘the most Ancient East’ and ‘the Fertile 


middle Euphrates valley in Syria), Abu Hureyra (Syria), Beidha and Jericho A 


kasi 
V. Gordon Childe, who saw with the coming of the Neolithic period, vast and J 


i i ing the beginning of farming ` ~ 
sweeping social changes, the most important being t ginning g 
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groups which practised it. Human societies began to transform from hunti 
gathering to food-collecting and finally, to food-producing stages, tho arg) 
in a uniform and unilinear manner, but with considerable da ik ve 
cases, the domestication of animals and plants are mutually kia 5 ao 
opposed to each other. A sound understanding of the available wild pl pee 
and animals is a precondition for the beginning of agriculture. It Has ees 
(ijas by experts that density of population and ecological changes since the 
eginning of the Holocene compelled human societies to tap the subsist 
potentials inherent in plants and animals so that these would aa seful 
for human beings in a sustainable manner. Once certain ceresl-yieldi i 
plants, especially wheat and barley were domesticated, then S šā 
centuries, the improvements of agrarian technigues further itka the 
Jee 4 pie agrarian products. This excess agrarian RES 
n be used to sustain the non-agraria - i 
social groups, like the specialist IS the KĀTA = oe ae 
E the professional soldier. The advent and a of 
iculture holds crucial clue to the eme idati 
and stratified society. As land A oi pe 
> an agricultural society, the possession and control over land a 
EES upon social and political pre-eminence, particularly since 
ares Age. The advent of agriculture is instrumental in the long run in 
i E ing up the relatively simpler and less sharply differentiated societies of 
e pastoral and hunting-gathering groups. This is the reason why Gordon 


pointed here that Childe’s overemphasis on diffusion to explain ch i 
human cultures and societies has met with sharp criticism from ee 
archaeologists and anthropologists. ea sacs 
l In the Indian subcontinent too, the Neolithic phase brought in ext l 
significant changes since the seventh millennium BC. While i ee 
Neolithic generally connotes an age unacquainted with hetal eae 


technologies along with the stone tools. The simultaneous use of stone and 
metal (non-iron) tools in the context of the subcontinent renders the history 
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areas did not yield any evidence of the use of copper/ bronze technology. The 
tion of the available archaeological 


discovery of new sites and the re-examina 

data have naturally resulted in changing the perspectives of the Neolithic- 
chalcolithic period in Indian history. Considerable regional variations in the 
Neolithic-chalcolithic cultures have attracted the attention of archaeologists. 
The following brief survey starts with the oldest Neolithic site in the < 


subcontinent, namely Mehrgarh in Pakistan, followed by the flowering of 
‘farming communities in the Indus basin. This sets the stage for the study of 
the Harappan civilization, the largest of the Bronze Age civilizations, which 
saw the first urban development in the subcontinent. The contemporary 
Neolithic and Neolithic-chalcolithic cultures of Kashmir, the Ganga valley 
and eastern India and the peninsular India will also be taken up in this 
survey. We shall begin with the site of Mehrgarh and then examine the 
succeeding cultures in the Indus basin. This will be followed by a discussion 
of the mature Harappan civilization, and finally, the survey of the Neolithic- 
chalcolithic cultures in the Ganga valley, eastern India and peninsular India. 


Mehrgarh 


The discovery of Mehrgarh in Kachi district of Baluchistan province in 
Pakistan by French archaeologists, especially Jarrige (1977) has been an 
event of momentous significance for the understanding of the subcontinents 
history. A Neolithic deposit of 10 m. was found out at Mehrgarh, immediately 
showing a very long occupation of the site since the seventh millennium 
BC, if not as early as 7000 BC. The very prolonged occupation at the site 
cannot but point to the sedentary nature of the settlers, the bulk of whom 
therefore, must have been farmers. Otherwise, the protracted occuaption at 
Mehrgarh cannot be explained. The site has yielded indisputable evidence of 
crop production. 
The earliest occupation at Mehrgarh goes back to the phase 7000-5000 
BC. From this phase come remains and impressions of the two-row hulled 
barley (Hordeum distichum), six-rowed barley (Hordeum vulgare and H. 
vulgare var. nudum), einkorn wheat (Triticum monococcum), emmer wheat 
(Triticum dicoccum) and bread wheat (Triticum durum/aestivum). These 
securely dated data on grains leave little room for doubt that the Mehrgarh | 
people were not only agriculturists, but capable of generating diversified, 
and developed cereals. Moreover, querns, mortars and grinding stones 
attest to the availability of crops grown at Mehrgarh. An integral part of the 
farming lifestyle at Mehrgarh was certainly the domestication of animals. 
This will be evident from the bones of humped oxen, goat rand sheep, Some 
bones of wild animals with cut marks suggest that the earliest settlers at 
Mehrgarh continued to practise some hunting, though it dwindled with 
the consolidation of a farming economy. Another firm indicator of the 
sedentary life at Mehrgarh is evident from the remains of dwelling houses. 
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, These residential structures were made of sun-dried bricks of a regular 
„x Size and consisted of small rooms with assigned places for fire. Neolithic 
tools like chipped stone blades and bone tools speak of the principal crafts 


stage of settlement; ornaments like beads of steatite and bangle of conch- 
shells appear on skeletons in burials. Two points emerge from this. First, the 
conch-shell was not a local product. The use of this non-local material for 
ornament-making may speak of some exchange-related activities in exotic 
objects, possibly of ritual significance. The custom of burying the dead with 
grave-goods not only hints at the belief in life after death, but is a marker of 
the relative prosperity of some persons in the society. A farming community 
is generally more complex with social differentiations than a pastoral and 


hunting-gathering group. Such social differentiations are often manifested 
in burial practices and rituals. 


Mehrgarh’s further advancements in material culture are writ large 
in the finds from the subsequent phase II, ascribed to 5000-4000 Bc. 
Considerable developments took place in agriculture. This will be borne out 
by impressions of varieties of wheat and barley recovered from this phase. 
But more significant is the discovery of a large structure from where clear 
impressions of large number of grains of barley and wheat were found. 
One particular compartment in that structure also contained two sickles in 
excellent condition; the sickles had three bladelets hafted in a slanted manner 
in bitumen. These sickles or sickle blades are the earliest known harvesting 


_.Ttools in the subcontinent, an undoubted commentary on the improved 


~ agrarian technology at Mehrgarh II. The structure is certainly larger than 


an ordinary residential one and therefore has been identified as a granary. , 


This is also the earliest known structure for storing grains—a forerunner 
of a granary—in the subcontinent. The construction of the granary speaks 


“of a system of storage of grains, which were produced much in excess of 
the immediately required quantity. It is also a marker of a complex socio- 
political organization, which oversaw the collection and storage in and 
possibly the distribution of the stored grains from a non-residential (and 
therefore a public) structure. The construction of impressive structures 
may also suggest the availability of a labouring force. Outside the granary 
building lies a fireplace, containing several hundred charred grains. Among 
these were found remains of cotton seeds (Gossypium species), datable to 
4000 Bc. The people of Mehrgarh were perhaps the earliest to have cultivated 


cotton for its oil or for its fibrous properties or both. The earlier notion 


MOF ` that the Harappans in the third millennium BC were the earliest growers 


of cotton, therefore, needs to be corrected in the light of this evidence of 
cotton cultivation from the fifth-fourth millennium Mehrgarh. The farmers 
of Mehrgarh must be credited for growing both cereals and non-edible crops. 
There are also significant developments in the crafts scenario. For the first 
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time at Mehrgarh pottery appeared: Mehrgarh II a i I = 
i i indeed crude and handmade, with bas 
ceramic phase. The first pots were In WI 
i lump of clay one upon a 
ks. These were made by putting a i 
Kā smeared with asphalt or bitumen, the Hee oe hee 
d of Mehrgar. BC) e 
as some sort of mould. At the very en n 
j he technology probably having 
the first wheel-turned pottery, t Alea ies 
i 1 technology had appeared abou F 
from West Asia, where the whee £ A eee 
is phase light what is termed as a craftsmans g 
This phase has also brought to lig erm E 
i i isti d Neolithic axe, three core 
A man was buried with a sophisticate t 
ds nine geometric flint microliths and 16 chipped blades. The ornamen 


makin cr aft continued unabated: beads of turg uoise, lapis lazuli, carnelian 
g 


d as grave-goods. 
d shells were manufactured and use è-g000 
EE especially lapis lazuli are non-local; = is likely icone a 
i i i hrough some exchan ; 
d as exotic and precious items throt 
did though essentially a sedentary agricultural society, was gradually 
ing lement. 
more complex than a rural sett < l 
ee complexities are visible in the social and cultural life at asā 
111 (4300-3800 BC). Mehrgarh grew during this phase se kaa . ce ša : 
i t craft was indeed that of the potter. 
barley and oat. The most importan Po 
i ition is fully wheel-thrown in mono 
Mehrgarh III ceramic tradition is À ize 
i found strewn over an area 
ichrome styles. Pottery of this phase is i 
ua dis surely speaks ofa remarkable a - šā a p 
roduced. This is the phase when 
appears to have been mass p . i ARES 
i 1 technology. Though copper stag i 
a] Iting became common in period II. 
noticed in its phase II, copper sme ting ni 
ae the extraction of copper from the copper ore . a na aire 
7 i f advancement in smelting tecnn 4 
although it certainly speaks o mca oe 
i i lable from a relatively large q 
only a small quantity of copper is aval a 
inuitv in the use of stone tools at Menrg 
of copper ore, the continuity ln f ielas 
i i f beads (of lapis lazuli, car 
ly natural. The sustained making ot beads N | i 
ij cannot escape our notice, especially in the light 4 ws Ba - 
i dlocal factory sites. Period 1V at Me 
raw materials at what may be calle : l 
i ing houses with small, low doors 
d 3500 BC) is marked by dwelling i 
- ās This period for the first time yields adm ARI i 
ti i i i d black, surely an evidence 
ith geometric designs in red, white an 3 
sai development in Bea pa ar anne 
i i female figurines, which were likey 
proliferation of terracotta n ea 
i d to fertility cult. Mehrga 
mother goddess images, relate arl aan 
tta and bone. This is another 
for the advent of seals made of terracotta a A pe 
i dministrative mechanism, asso 
f change—a seal is generally an a i TT 
with vē function of authenticating Or approving - acts. RAS” RA 
i IV may indicate the presenc 
light, the seals from Mehrgarh KE te 
mini i i h the nature of the authority 
f administrative authority. Thoug f the | 
a it shows that Mehrgarh was becoming increasingly complex 
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ii an erstwhile farming settlement. Periods V and VI at Mehrgarh point 
9 its interactions with areas in the Indo-Iranian borderland. It continued as 


neka BC by the startling discovery of Mehrgarh. The remarkable site 
ehrgarh thus demonstrates continuous habitation and presents the 


Early Harappan 


M i 
Kaa though the pre-eminent Neolithic site of the north-western part 
e subcontinent, is however not an isol i 
3 ated instance of th 
of a Neolithic farmin i Nee 
g community. There are several oth ithi 
chalcolithic sites in the regi i IES (ac eaten 
egion, albeit none is comparabl 
: : parable to Mehrgarh in 
| kên of complexity and extent of the settlement. A case in point is Kāli Gul 
: ferris in the Quetta area in Pakistan, the antiquity of the site oo 
a . Ļu : . 
Ki o fourth millennium BC. Originally a Neolithic settlement the site 
came acquainted with copper technology and subsistence farming 


cotta figurines, mostly f 
forms. These were probably associated with the cult of the ee T 


KG : : NB) 
ae a I aes in farming communities can hardly be overemphasized 
enrgarn, these sites too yielded ter 
racotta seals, which speak 
s tes : 5 ak of the 
presence of some administrative mechanism and E a A large 


now become known in the 
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Cholistan desert, the Bahawalpur district and Jalilpur in Pakistan, largely 
due to the efforts of Rafig Mughal. 

The chief significance of the discovery of these sites lies in the better 
understanding of the process of the emergence and consolidation of a 
complex urban society and culture in the Indus plains in the third millennium _ 
BC. These Neolithic-chalcolithic settlements were precursors to the mature £- 
Harappan civilization. .. 

The landmark development of the Bronze Age is of course the first urban 
civilization in Indian subcontinent, variously called as the Indus Valley 
Civilization, the Indus Civilization and the Harappan Civilization. The 
Neolithic-chalcolithic cultures of north-western India were earlier branded 
as pre-Harappan. Following Rafiq Mughal, Kenoyer, Meadow and Iqbal, 


` the preferred labelling of these cultures now is early Harappan. The new 


terminology speaks of the changing perspectives of archaeologists. In recent 
decades, South Asian archaeologists attach less importance to the concept 
of diffusion for the explanation of the rise of urban civilization in India in 
the third millennium BC. A diffusionist position, often taking the cue from 
Gordon Childe, recognizes that the idea of civilization diffuses from one 
particular centre or region to faraway places, thereby often overlooking 
the possibilities of indigenous factors behind significant historical changes 
in a given area. Of late, greater reliance is placed on the processual model, 
current among anthropologists in North America who often stress on local 
formations, and not diffusions, as holding crucial clues to the understanding 
of complex, urban and state societies of pre-modern times. By preferring the 
label ‘early Harappan’ to ‘pre-Harappan’, many leading archaeologists imply 
that the ‘mature’ Harappan civilization grew out of the local situations in 
north-western part of the subcontinent as a continuous process. The point is 
driven home especially with the recent excavations by Kenoyer and Meadow 
at Harappa itself (situated on the banks of a now dried up channel of the 
river Ravi) where clear evidence of an increasingly complex society prior to 
the advent of the mature Harappan civilization has been unearthed. 

In this context, the site of Kot Diji, about 50 km. to the east of Mohenjodaro, 
demands our attention. Kot Diji is marked by a massive defensive wall 
made of mud brick (upper course) and limestone rubble (lower course). The 
defence system was possibly necessary to ward off the calamity of a flood 
or an incursion from elsewhere or for both the purposes. Within the walled 
area, excavators discovered an occupation deposit as thick as 5 m., Surely 
indicative of a prolonged occupation of the site. This, in its turn, further 
suggests the regular presence of farmers at Kot Diji. Stone blade industry is 
quite prominent, some blades bearing a sickle like gloss; the latter therefore 
clearly speaks of agricultural practices. The prevalence of agriculture among 
the Kot Diji settlers will further be evident from stone querns and pestles. 
Wheel-thrown pottery, decorated with plain bands of dark or brownish 
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paint, has been reported. Bichrome pottery with cream slip and red/sepia/ 
black painted design is another characteristic ware from Kot Diji. Some of 
the decorative designs on the pottery have some affinity with the more 
evolved ones on the mature Harappan wares of the subsequent times. Kot 
Diji bears tell-tale marks of two massive conflagarations (dated respectively 
around 2750 Bc and 2520 BC) after which the excavators noted the onset 
of Harappan culture. According to the Allchins, one cannot rule out the 
‘suggestion of violent overthrow and conquest’ during the transformation 
from early to mature Harappan culture. 

Recent excavations at Harappa by Kenoyer and Meadow, taking the 
cue from Mughal’s fundamental researches on ‘incipient urbanism’, show 
two distinct phases of developments at the site of Harappa in the fourth 
millennium BC. In 1996, excavations revealed what. are known as the Ravi 
and Kot Diji phases of occupation at Harappa. The two phases are datable 
respectively to 3300-2800 Bc and 2800-2600 Bc. The settlement at Harappa 
during the Ravi phase marks Period 1. The settlement covered the northern 
edge of the present mound AB and north-west corner of the mound E. The 
earliest habitational structures at this site consisted of huts, which had 
wooden posts and walls of plastered reeds. The huts were constructed with 
both north-south and east-west orientations. The Ravi phase at Harappa 
has not yet yielded a complete mud-brick structure. Earliest potteries from 
this phase are entirely handmade with a variety of decorations. Towards the 
very end of the Ravi phase (Period Ib) appeared for the first time wheel- 
turned pottery, which certainly points to the introduction of the potter’s 
wheel—a marker of significant changes. 

Noticeable changes of far-reaching consequences occurred at the 
succeeding Kot Diji phase at Harappa. Already known since the 1996 
excavations, the Kot Diji phase settlement at Harappa is now better 
understood after the horizontal excavations were undertaken there during 
1998-2000. The growth of the settlement is unmistakable: it measures 
25 hectares; this cannot but suggest increasing population at the site. 
Appreciable diversities in crafts productions have been recorded. Not only 
wheel-turned pottery tradition is fully established during the Kot Diji phase, 
but these are given a red slip and decorated with black painted designs. 
Ceramic decorations range from horizontal bands to geometric and floral 
motifs; peepal leaf and fish motifs also appear on potteries. Such motifs 
as these would become common and regular on potteries of the mature 
Harappan civilization. This phase also marks the use of copper and gold, 

the latter obviously for non-utilitarian purposes. Bead-making was a major 
aspect of the crafts economy; beads of glazed steatite particularly speak 
of the advancement and specialization in bead manufacturing technology. 
Large number of bangles have also been discovered, including those made 
of shells, a non-local item. Marine shells were possibly procured from 
littoral areas, which lay at a distance of 860 km. from Harappa. In other 
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words, one notes the presence of exotic items that were likely to have been 
reguired by the better-off residents of the site. The possibility of ee 
exchange network looms large in the light of the appearance of Se 
seals and standardized weights in the Kot Diji phase at Harappa. Inscribe 
seals and standardized weights were among the hallmarks of the ga 
Harappan urban milieu since 2600 BC. Harappa in its Kot Diji phase, ha 
therefore, experienced these features two centuries ahead of the sae 
Harappan culture. Excavations reveal early attempts at a planned layout o 
the settlement: first traces of streets with both north-south and east-west 
orientations are visible at this phase. For the first time, the settlement had 
a perimeter wall of mud bricks; large mud-brick platforms also gimme 
the Kot Diji phase. Harappa as a settlement assumes a greater comp exity 
than a mere rural area; it is indeed marked by incipient features of urbanism 
during the early Harappan stage. Excavators have noted that mums at 
Harappa during the Kot Diji phase were manufactured, following a distīnct 
ratio of the breadth, width and length of the brick, D. Such 
this would become standardized in the mature Harappan civilization. There je 
is little doubt that Harappa during its crucial two centuries of the Kot ma 
phase (2800-2600 BC) signalled the advent ofa complex social and tee 
organization, though the exact nature of the polity cannot be ascertaine ; 
The elaboration of a social hierarchy will be evident from the diverse 
types and sizes of buildings constructed during the early Harappan aa 
The incipient urban society not only comprised specialist craftsmen a 
merchants, but also accommodated agriculturists, pastoralists, hunters an 
fisherfolk. Thus, Harappa during the Kot Diji phase seems to have emerged 
as a regional centre that integrated its immediate hinterland with distant 


resource-gathering zones. 


zoss V 

Mature Harappan Civilization (2600-1800 BC) | ju 

The study of this civilization, since its discovery in 1922, has become 6 
large and complex that it may be considered to have developed into a ae 
discipline within the rubric of South Asian studies. It is well-known kai : e 
discovery of Mohenjodaro (in modern Pakistan) by Rakhaldas Banerji led |. 
a major change in the study of South Asia’s past. Not only the remains of a 
third millennium Bc culture were discovered, thereby pushing the antiquity 
of Indic culture beyond the Vedic age, but the possibilities of urbanity zs 
South Asian cultural ethos were recognized, which has been invariably 
associated with a seemingly changeless ruralism. The earliest known urban 
society in the subcontinent is one of the three great Bronze Age civilizations, _ 


thé others being the Egyptian and t the Mesopotamian civilizations. With oe 
discovery of many new sites, especially since the 1960s, the pistor Ci y 
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Indian civilization was, like its Egyptian and the Mesopotamian counterparts, 
also a riverine civilization. Many more sites have been unearthed since 1950 
in both India and Pakistan, covering a very large area. There is a marked 
preference among recent scholars for the label, Harappan Civilization, to 
other previous nomenclatures. The reasons for this are that the extent of 
the civilization spreads far beyond the Indus valley, and that it should better 
be named after the first type site Harappa. Harappa in fact was visited in the 
second half of the nineteenth century by Sir Alexander Cunningham. He was 
aware of the seals found from the site, but did not pay adequate attention to 
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these, as his primary interests 
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ame when Rakhaldas Banerji found out the ruins of } 


Rana Ghungai, Ki o P u si” mar es Cree m aga, : 5 baka anah asco K 
Davaro ah Taea AChandigarh ox of the wide acceptability and currency of the label Harappan civilization, 
ee ak ge Caps ia another nomenclature was coined in the late 1980s. The label is Sarasvatl- ~- 
ghd S D oli i ila oe i oe Sindhu civilization. The name Sarasvati figures in the Rigveda as a sacred 
YS Nae OA OPa ee BN = A ahd a seagoing river. Whether it was really a mighty sea-going river has 
ery gas Faonenso oao EY oe m $. Bi 0x, been contested by several historians, who consider the Sarasvatī nothing 
zs et Kuni 5i a sa 4 / ant "S Jodhpura rem va more than a seasonal river within the Indus basin. The remains of the once- 
Para Bagkot NG RAS va, an a = mighty Sarasvatī are suggested to have been found in the dried up channels 
at ou MES NGING of the Hakra or the eastern Nara rivers. It is true that many settlements 
ARĀBI er Vs Ms IS S of the Harappan times have been discovered in the vicinity of the dried-up 
AN a channels of the Hakra, Ghaggar and Chautang. 
SEA KACHEN em ‘Kadri Suraj Bhan, on the other hand, doubted whether the proliferation of sites in 
kenapi a 11 e Kayastha the Ghaggar-Hakra valley implied that it was the core region of the civilization. 


tw arp: A 
- ī rati Romila Thapar argues that the crucial point in using a nomenclature for a 
particular culture should not be merely the number of sites in an area, but 
the nature of sites. The sites in the north-western part of the subcontinent, 
especially in the Bolan area, strongly bear out the gradual changes from 
the pre-urban to the urban phase and offer more widespread and sustained 
Map ii WEB aka D pan DATE aa evidence of the evolution of an urban culture than the cluster of sites in the 
Ghaggar-Hakra valley. In the coinage of the nomenclature Sarasvati-Sindhu 
© civilization, many historians and archaeologists further suspect an attempt 
at imposing a ‘Vedic complexion’ on the pre-Vedic Harappan civilization, At 
the present state of our knowledge, the label Harappan civilization remains 
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of this civilization rarely remains static, and new insights are constantly 
being added to the existing information. The changing nomenclatures of 


this civilizati indi i : ; : ma E - k 
Wah a are one indicator of the changing perspectives of historians/ ae the most acceptable, satisfactory and effective description of the mature 
i ; ; | Harappan civilization that will now be taken up for a discussion. f 
, ka. 5 ae Mohenjodaro and Harappa The geographical extent of the Harappan civilization covers a huge area: e i 
= named as the In dus Valley (cab usi was first The northernmost site is Manda in Jammu, though the northernmost 
dated, still continues in m dat poole ak d Ci I a e outpost of the civilization is situated at Shortughai in the Badakhshan 
The discovery of several sites sharing the typical feature pee readers. region of Afghanistan. The civilization never penetrated beyond the sub- y{ 
Mohenjodaro, but not confined to the In as dā. a ? lit and Himalayan foothills. Its westernmost limits are marked by the Makran coast ° 
significant shift in the nomenclature: the Indus Ci ili = SHEE but in Baluchistan, where stand two sites, Suktagen Dor and Sotka Koh. The _ 
Wheeler. In such labelling one may discerr Hants a om easternmost site is Alamgirpur, lying to the east of Delhi. Several Harappan 
PAA £ y dscern a recognition that the earliest sites have been located in the present Haryana, but not in the Ganga valley. 
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In the south, Rangpur in Gujarat, or even Daimabad in Maharashtra (230 


km north of Mumbai), has been considered as the southernmost extent of 
the Harappan civilization. In the 1960s and 1980s, new lights were thrown 
after the discovery of sites in Gujarat, including the Kutch area (especially 
Dholavira). The area thus covered is nearly 700,000 sq. km. or half a million 
square miles. The Harappan civilization was undoubtedly the largest in extent 
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among the Bronze Age civilizations. Most of the sites are urban in nature, 
consisting very large cities and smaller towns. From the configuration of 
cities, an estimate of population has been suggested, ranging between one 
million to five million. Of this, the total urban population is suggested to 
have been 250,000 of which the residents at Mohenjodaro and Harappa— 
two premier centres—counted together approximately 150,000. Habib 
cites that during the nineteenth century de-urbanization in India, the rural 
population was nine times higher than the urban one. On this count, he 
estimates that in the third millennium Bc, the rural population would have 
been more than fifteen times and, therefore, estimates the total population 
of the Harappan civilization at 4,000,000. According to him, the density of 
population was likely to have been six persons per square km. 


Harappan Economic and Social Life 


There is little dispute that the economic and social life of an urban culture 
would be much more complex than that in the rural areas. Though the city 
is usually populated by craftsmen, professionals, merchants, administrators 
and religious personalities, the city must have had a secure supply of food, 
since the bulk of the population in the city did not grow food. But for a 
strong agricultural economy, the Harappan towns and cities could not have 
existed. The Harappans grew a wide variety of crops: wheat, barley, pulses, 
lentils, linseed, mustard, bajra, ragi, jowar, sesame and cotton. Remains 


“of rice have been found only from Rangpur and Lothal, both in Gujarat. It 


is not clear whether paddy cultivation in Harappan Gujarat was a regular 

feature or it emerged only during the late Harappan times (after 1800 Bc). 

in monsoon and reaped in autumn—e.g..rice, bajra, cotton and sesame) 
“and rabi (seeds sown in winter, harvesting in spring/ early summer: wheat, 
pulses, barley mustard, etc) crops. It is likely that cultivation was facilitated 
by the possibility of higher rainfall during the Harappan times than the 
current rainfall. This is indicated by the evidence of a long wet phase (5510- 
2230 Bc) on the basis of Gurdeep Singhs pollen grain analysis from the 
Rajasthan lakes. The Harappan civilization has a distinctive feature in the 
widespread use of wells, which helped access water from underground. 
Flood water in the Indus basin seems to have been utilized by what is 
known as inundation irrigation. Scholars generally agree that the traditional 
system of bunding water in the stream by blocking it with large boulders 
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„w „«gabarband) in lower Indus valley and Baluchistan was also prevalent 


| a ca V during the Harappan times. The familiarity of the Harappans with plough 
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cultivation is conclusively proved by the discovery of terracotta models of 


had arrived at Kalibangan in Rajasthan even before the mature Harappan 


plough from Banawali (Haryana) and Jawaiwala (Bahawalpur). That plough ‘ae rf 
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phase, is demonstrated by a ploughed field from a pre-Harappan level. This 


agricultural field bears clear furrow marks, both vertically and D 
The system of simultaneous vertical and horizontal ploughing across n 
plot is still practised in Rajasthan to grow peas, sesame and mustard in the 
same field. It is possible that the same practice was prevalent to grow more 
than one crop in the third millennium BC. l 

That the Harappan civilization was capable of generating sufficient crops 


ne 
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for its rural and urban population as well, is proved by the granaries at \ ee 4 


Mohenjodaro and Harappa. Both the granaries were located in the upper 
town or citadel of the two cities and were impressive brick-built structures. 
The structure at Harappa measures 9000 square feet, more or less of the 
same size as the one at Mohenjodaro. The granary at Harappa has two sa 
of platforms, each row having six platforms (50'x20'); in other words, there 
were twelve such platforms. The two rows of platforms are separated by a 
passage, 23' wide. Air ducts were provided with a view to keeping the ae 
dry and free from moisture. This granary was located close to the drie is 
channel of the river Ravi. It is likely that crops meant for storage was brought 
nary by the river. wad 
li is of thegranaryat Harappa stooda large platform with ao 
pits (diameter from 10' 9" to 10' 11"). Wheeler reported the eae 
hay, husk, wheat and barley grains from within these circular a Hae Š 
interpreted as pits for threshing grains; the platform was therefore C ie 
as a grain-pounding platform. To the immediate south of the pounding 
platform can be seen two rows Of tenements. These are one-room or - 
room dwellings, meant for the residence of people who are poorer than the 
residents of larger structures in the city. Wheeler identified these ee as 
coolie barracks, earmarked for workers employed for pounding grains C es 
to the granary. According to Wheeler, there existed a granary complex eke 
than isolated and disjointed structures. Bridget Allchin and Raymond Allchin 
ider that the granaries probably functioned as 
ās aoe liets ES OF AES, Recently, however, Kenoyer has 
“contested the identification of the structure at Harappa as a granary as he 
doubts the existence of grains in the pounding platform. There is little room 
for doubt that the Harappan civilization was capable of generating profuse 
amount of crops, much in excess of the immediate need of the cultivators, to 
in the large urban population. l 
jā linked wiih ae agrarian economy was animal kik sūkā) 
of cattle and oxen, both humped and humpless varieties have been os 4 
The humped bull also figures regularly and prominently on Harappan seals. 
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The water buffalo appears on the seal, but no bones of the water buffalo 
has been discovered. Bones of sheep and goat point to their domestication. 


„There has been some controversy whether the horse was known to and used 


by the Harappans. Some bones from Surkotada were identified with those 


_of horses; this has been contradicted and these bones are of the wild ass 
` (onager). In the late 1990s, N. Rajaram claimed to find a representation of 


the figure of a horse on a Harappan seal. Michael Witzel and Steve Fanner 
exposed that Rajaram’s claim was a deplorable act of downright forgery on 
the figure of a unicorn on a Harappan seal, long ago published by Mackay, 
which was deliberately doctored in a computer to produce the image of a 
horse. There is little, if any, possibility of the prevalence of the horse during 
the Harappan times; it is difficult to find any concrete evidence of the horse 
prior to the emergence of the speakers of Indo-Aryan in the subcontinent. 
What is beyond any controversy is the existence of a large number of 
pastoralists who were active beyond the settled society of city dwellers and 
villagers. 

Needless to elaborate, the hallmarks of the urban material milieu lie in 
the crafts production and commerce. The Harappan civilization belonged 
to the Bronze Age and also sustained the chalcolithic tradition, the onset 
of which have already been discussed in the context of the early | Harappan 
farming communities. The Harappan craftsmen continued with the stone 
blade industry. Rorhi and Sukkur in the lower Indus valley seem to have 
been the principal source of the raw material, the grey flint or chert stone. 
Bridget and Raymond Allchin inform us of a possible working site of stone 
blades near Sukkur. The factory site is determined by the Allchins on the 
basis of the remains of the raw material, carefully prepared cores of excellent 
quality and finished, semi-finished and unfinished blades. Further, they also 
demonstrated in the factory site a cleared area where possibly the craftsman 
sat cross-legged amidst his raw materials, tools of production, prepared 
tools and debitage. No less significant are the locations of most of stone- 
blade ‘factories’ close to the Indus; the choice of sites close to the river seems 
to have facilitated the transportation of finished products by riverine crafts 
to Mohenjodaro and other places. 

, Major advancements in metallurgy are evident from the proliferation of 
bronze tools. Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin. Bronze was mostly used 


for making better knives, axes and chisels, though bronze utensils were 


also in vogue. The bronze mirror was certainly a luxury product. The use 


of copper tools also marks an appreciable increase from the previous times. 


Copper implements include weapons, tools of production and house-hold 
goods: razors, knives, chisels, fish-hooks, saws, chisels, axes (unsocketed) 
and sickles. It is reasonable to assume that those who used bronze and 
copper utensils besides fragile earthenwares, were affluent persons in cities. 
A clear testimony to the excellence of the brazier is borne out by the famous 
figure of the nude female dancer from Mohenjodaro. To this must be added 
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Fig. 1.1: Specimen of Harappan pottery with painted geometric motifs and 


figures of leaves and animals net 


ts 


the four bronze animal figures from Daim Daimabad, assigned to ARE 4s es 
(T) a pair of yoked oxen pulling a chariot-like carriage, (2) an elephan o 
a rhinoceros and (4) a buffalo. Superbly crafted, these bronze pae 
too heavy to be toys. It is difficult to ascertain what purpose these bro 


images served. 
A typical urban craft was that of the brick 
increase in the use of bricks, both mud and fired bricks, fits in we 


manufacturer. The manifold 
ks, fits i Jl with the 
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image of burgeoning urbanism in the mature Harappan phase. Kilns for firing 
bricks are also known. This undoubtedly speaks of major advancement in 


: tt brick-making technology. Fired bricks were specifically used for impressive 


public buildings, drains and residential structures of the rich, while the 
mud-brick was more prevalent for building common dwelling houses. What 
is striking is the maintenance of a distinct ratio of the breadth, width and 
length of the fired brick (7cm x 15cm x 28 cm, ie. 1: 2:4) over a vast area 
and for nearly seven centuries. 

The cultivation of cotton plant was conducive to the textile industry 
during the mature Harappan times. The discovery of spindle whorls certainly 
speaks of textile production. Mohenjodaro has yielded minute fragments of 
dyed woven cloth; these are fhe earliest known evidence of the manufacture 

‘of cotton cloth in the world. The impressive trefoil motifs on the wrapper 

covering the image of the famous male figurine (usually labelled as the 

‘priest-king’) point to the presence of embroiderers, who most likely had 
~ worked in close linkages with the textile workers. 

One of the salient features of the mature Harappan crafts was bead- 

making, acraft that had appeared as early as Mehrgarh. The Harappan beads 
“were made of gold, copper, shell, lapis lazuli, steatite, faience, ivory and a 
„variety of semi-precious stones (crypto crystalline silica) like agate, jasper, 


„al chalcedony and carnelian. Etched carnelian beads are a typical Harappan 


craft-item. Archaeologists have identified bead-makers’ shops on the basis 
of assemblages of unfinished objects. One such workshop was found out by 
R.S. Bisht at Banawali. It was a fairly large structure that had a hearth and 
many tiny weights for minute objects. The structure yielded many beads 
in finished, semi-finished and unfinished conditions. Most beads are of 
carnelian, but some gold and lapis lazuli pieces have also been observed. 
Bisht cogently identified the structure with a bead-maker’s workshop. 

No discussion on Harappan craft can be complete without referring to 
its pottery, which is profuse in number and diverse in nature. Pots were 
invariably wheel-turned. Most pieces have a thick wall, well-baked to red. 
The majority of the pieces are for utilitarian purposes: e.g. storage jars, 
cooking vessels, dishes and bowls, dish-on-stand, containers, strainers. 
Some pots and cups were given a red slip and decorative designs in both 
representational and non-representational motifs were painted in black. 
Special potteries were manufactured for funerary purpose. Kilns for firing 
pottery have been discovered. Harappan pottery was mass-produced with 
little preference for new and innovative shapes and designs. An innate 
conservatism, according to many archaeologists, permeates the mature 
Harappan pottery tradition. This survey underlines the rich variety, 
considerable specialization and technical excellence of Harappan craftsmen. 
Gordon Childe rightly considered the Harappan crafts ‘technically the peer 
of the rest’. among products of the Bronze Age. Concentration of craftsmen 
can be seen in large cities. Thus, Nayanjyot Lahiri considers Harappa as a 
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i hanhudaro was another such centre of 
sor centre of crafts operations. Chan s e < 
pa production and maintained close linkages with Barve Kalibanes Āā 
i northern Rajasthan was particularly noted for the making o ii F AN 
infact so named because of the large number of black bangles foun 
ae movements of crafts and agricultural products in the = 
zone of the Harappan civilization required a oa ee Re 
izati i fts of the Harappans a 
d organization. The diverse cra T e 
inna a over long-distances to procure raw panied ue 
which were not locally available. Shereen Ratnagar has rk xi kaen 
Harappan long-distance trade was considerably prompted by t Ki se \ 
oe raw materials. Copper, for instance, could have sa from : us 
i i j it the Oman peninsula. Agate, chalcedo” 
mines in Rajasthan, but also from ee ae 
lian were procured from Saurashtra and western PR e= 
a on Pe eae the Badakhshan region in Afghanistan re 
a as enika was situated the Harapan outpost of Shortug > 
die tin, an essential ingredient for bronze aus ea es 
, a: . atheas sia, 
i in. The most renowned source of tin is soutneas= sms 
ES EM T d direct contacts. The only known 
with which Harappans had little known and ¢ IEEE ee 
j iai Kolar gold-field in Karnataka; ible 
source of gold in India is the i a 
supp Afghanistan. Shell and chank, reg 
ly zone for gold could have been m : n 
d for making bangles and other ornaments, must have been broug 
astal areas of western India. KANA l 
Do trade contacts of the Harappan civilization na o 
beyond the subcontinent are evident from archaeological artifacts. | = a 
rija evidence comes from the Harappan seals that were administ 


drew our attention to YK 
isms. As early as 1923, C.J. Gadd to 
ee pan seals, ora close copy of these, found from Ur in 


eee pee infer not only contacts between is = > 
the Tigris-Euphrates valleys, but also a possible anaes ares 
merchants in Ur. Although the Harappan script 1s n K TT 
Mesopotamian tabletsin cuneiform script have been rea „the 
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i hese cuneiform tablets often refer to 
SanifiGant light on Harappan trade. T i | | 
R l of ships from Meluhha, Magan and Tilmun/Dilmun_ at the por 


of Agade under the Akkadian ruler Sargon. Scholars are IEEE A ās 
their proposed identifications of these a gah = tse T 
i ion. Magan was prenin ek 
te Meluhha in the lower Indus region Magan was. usly 5 
Naked with the Makran coast i in Baluchistan. Fut ce oe 
K St De located in the Oman peninsula. Magan appee 
| ee hin = which is locally available 
in Oman. Ratnagar has also pointed to the availability of Harappan ee 
$ the Oman peninsula. Tilmun/Dilmun, according to most archaeologists, 
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corresponds to Bahrain island 1n the Persian G 
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Kutty and During Caspers. It is evidently clear that the Harappan civilization 
participated in a maritime trading network in the Persian Gulf. This further 
gains ground if one accepts the identification of a dock at Lothal in Gujarat, 
following S.R. Rao, whose position has been contradicted by Leshnik. 

However, the discovery of button seals, typical of the Persian Gulf at 
Lothal, cannot but speak of the contacts with the Persian Gulf region. Two 
Harappan outstations in the Makran coast—Sutkagen Dor and Sotka Koh, 
are also likely to have played a role in the sea-borne communications and 
commerce. The Harappan maritime network will be further illustrated 
by the representation of water-crafts on seals. The major destination of 
this trade from coastal western India was Mesopotamia. Tosi has recently 
discussed a cuneiform tablet, which depicts a seated person who apparently 
was a chief or an administrator. On his lap is seen another seated figure of a 
short person. Further, two other male figures seem to have been engaged in 
conversation with the chief/ administrator. The accompanying legend in the 
seal speaks of a person named Su-ili-ssu who is described as an interpreter 
of Meluhhan language. Tosi suggests that the short person on the lap of 
the administrator was none other than Su-ili-ssu. The very mention of an 
interpreter of Meluhhan language certainly speaks of intimate contacts of 
the Mesopotamian ruler with Meluhha or the Indus valley. 

A reading of Shereen Ratnagar may impress upon the significance of 
maritime commerce in the Harappan economy. This is a point contested 
by Dilip Chakrabarti, who highlights the external overland contacts of 
the Harappans. Sarianidi has discovered Harappan artifacts from Bactria 
(north-east Afghanistan) through which Harappan commerce could further 
have reached Iran. This possibility gains ground with the finds of Harappan 
items from Tepe Yahya and Shahr-i-Sokhta in Iran. From Susa in Iran has 
been found mature Harappan seals. Altyn Tepe in Turkmenistan has yielded 
three typical Harappan ivory pieces. 

The impressive and far-flung commerce of the Harappan civilization was 
ably sustained by a uniform weights and measures system. The basic unit (1) 
of weight corresponds to 13.63 g., which went upwards on a binary pattern: 
1, 2, 4, 10, 20, 40, etc. The heaviest weight is of 10.9 kg. The astonishing 
standardization of the weight system facilitated commercial transactions; it 
is also an index of growing urbanism. Closely tied to commercial networks 
is the issue of transportation. Harappan overland carriages can be inferred 
on the basis of model carts unearthed from sites. For transportation of 
goods two-wheel carts with broad frame were largely used. A four-wheeled 
cart with a spoon-shaped wooden frame was probably also in vogue. The 
third variety is something akin to ikka type vehicles, carrying two to four 
passengers. There is little possibility of the use of spoked wheel in the 
Harappan civilization, as the model carts were fitted with solid wheels. 
Cart ruts found at the early Harappan level measure 1.07 m.; this suggests 
only modest size of carts. Harappan water crafts (river vessels) have been 
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model has so far been found. These 


ed on seals, but no miniature i 
RI pes and fitted with a central cabin. 


vessels were made of timber, lashed by ro 


Harappan Urban Layout 


Among the major distinctive features of Harappan urbanism Bie ee 
need underlining: First, there is a pattern in the urban layout, = ii 
pattern is neither invariant nor rigid. Nevertheless, a paca! a -o 
layout is discernible; shiftsfrom this pattern in the cases of 7 n e 
will be taken into account. Second, there is clear hierarchy of urban 4 


ppan urbanism and urban planning are indeed 


The prime examples of Hara 
TENAN (200 hectares) and Harappa (150 hectares) which had an 


esti i 00. 

timated population of 85,000 and 65,0 a. ; 
g Hara us and towns generally have two distinct sectors: the uppet 
oe de mound, and the lower town. 


: : i PA 
city or citadel, raised on a massive m : 
The chief distinction between the two sectors 1s that while the upper town/ 


citadel has impressive public buildings, the lower town setae in pains 
structures. The citadel is generally located in the western side he ai 
‘while the lower city occupies the eastern, south-eastern part oft ne Go , 
citadel was usually rectangular, noticeable not only in see aro - 
Harappa, but at Lothal and Kalibangan too. Typical examples i a 7 
public buildings in the citadel area include the Great Bath in Mo ae i ii 
the granaries at Harappa and Mohenjodaro and the large assembly ha 
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Fig. 1.2: Mohenjo-daro—SD Area drain with curved corner 
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oo mā TT buildings were usually constructed of fired 
- the Great Bath consists of a rectangular tank (12 

m. x 7m. x 2.4m. 

which was made waterproof by a 3 cm-layer of bitumen. The tank er 


t 
own, but to the south-east of the lower city. If one considers Lothal as a 
Aa then its unusual lay out may be appreciated 
he lower town, as we have already said, was the main residential area of 


oj belonging probably to an affluent person. Another large house in 
(en with a stairway was surely more than one-storeyed 
-S. Bisht unearthed a residential structure in the lower town at Banawali 
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rooms. An outstanding feature of Harappan urbanism was the elaborate 
drainage system and the use of water for washing and purification. The Great 
Bath at Mohenjodaro is a prime example. But no less interesting is the fact 
that in the lower town in Mohenjodaro, there were as many as 700 wells for 
nearly 2,000 residences. At Harappa however, one comes across fewer wells, 
but every dwelling there was provided with a latrine, clearly demonstrating 
the excellent civic hygiene arrangement. The elaborate drainage system in 
the Harappan cities is unparalleled in the then-material culture elsewhere, 
whether in India or other Bronze Age civilisations. Main drains were covered 
and connected with individual drains from houses. It speaks of the great 
achievement in municipal organization and maintenance of high standard 
of public health and hygiene. The lower town at Harappa, Mohenjodaro, 
Kalibangan and Chanhudaro (4.7 hectares) also demonstrate the existence 
of main streets—usually running north-south- and smaller roads, lanes and 
alleys, which were usually oriented east-west. The lower city therefore often 
assumed a grid-like appearance and was divided into blocks. It is expected 
that much more data on urban layout will be available as and when the large 
site of Ganeriwala (80 hectares) will be excavated. 

The Harappan urban lay out astonishes archaeologists because of the 
maintenance of a distinct urban order and impressive cultural commonalty 
over a very protracted period. The seeming cultural uniformity was however, 
not bereft of local features, which were active beneath the overarching 
Harappan system. This could have been achieved by an efficient economic 
system managing land, labour and water resources by an authority 
of an impressive kind, though the nature of this authority eludes our 
understanding. While Harappan cities lack monumental architecture (like 
the pyramid in Egypt) or clear evidence of pompous ceremonial/mortuary 
rituals (like the cemetery at Ur), the construction of large public buildings 
in the citadel area would nevertheless require the employment of a large 
labour force deployed by an authority that was capable of organizing and 
controlling labour. This is particularly relevant to the quarying, dressing and 
transporting of stones for building. Recent excavations in Gujarat show a 
remarkable spread of Harappan urbanism and proliferation of cities. This 
is a clear case of the Harappan urban tradition reaching out to distant areas 
towards the south from its core areas in the Indus basin and the north- 
western part of the subcontinent. The urban formation and the attendant 
social changes in Gujarat took place with an almost dramatic suddenness, 
as archaeologists observe. There is an opinion that the geographical spread 

of urbanism and considerable cultural commonalty over a wide area could 
have been the result of conquests. The image of a military conquest is, 
however, not consistent with the availability of relatively few weapons. That 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa were twin capitals of a large Harappan empire 
has been suggested by several archaeologists (notably by Piggott and the 
Allchins), but such a perception has not found unanimous acceptance. The 
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Harappan cities were also not like the subseguent autonomous city-states 
of early historical times (since sixth century BC): the analogy does not 
stand in the light of the very clear differences in the plannin i layout of 
cities belonging respectively to the first and second eo in Indiat 
history. But the complex nature of the political organization can hardl be 
doubted. It was indeed far removed from and more complex than chiefdom : 
which could have been prevalent in the farming communities. Material life in 
the chiefdoms is marked by the family labour and clan bē employed fo 
cultivation. In other words, the possibility of the presence of sonia ib i 
is minimal in chiefdoms and farming communities. On the other hand a 
very large and complex urban society could not have flourished FA 
having access to non-kin labour. There is little dispute that the Harappan 
society was a sharply differentiated one. At the top of the social ladd 
were probably the priests or priests-rulers, if the analogy from West ven i 
situation is a guide. The urban society is likely to have accorded ai 
eminence to merchants. Next can be considered the large number and 
variety of artisans, craftsmen and professionals. Much poorer than the 
above groups were the workers and manual labourers, whose small dwellin 
areas sharply contrast the residences of the better-off urbane communi : 
Outside the city area, but of crucial significance to the city life, were a 
residents, mainly cultivators. Beyond the pale of the sedentary societ 
there were many nomadic and pastoralist groups who supplied livestock a. 
beasts of burden for the settled people. Maintaining a balance among the 
urbane, rural and pastoral groups may hold crucial clues to the urban is 
during the mature Harappan times. kās 


Harappan Cultural Life 


The Harappan civilization, besides witnessing the first cities in th 

subcontinent, also marks the first use of script and the earliest known us f 
stone as a medium for the art of sculpting. These two features along a he 
Harappan religious beliefs and practices, are salient features of the cultural 
life of the Harappans. The Harappan script has not yet been deciphered 
despite many attempts and numerous claims. Most of the writings À ea 

on the rather circumscribed space of seals. The largest Harappan kās N 
comes from Dholavira. As it has large-sized Ietters, it has been AE 


as a signboard. Harappan script was prevalent during the period 2600 to , < 


2000/1900 BC. It is indeed one of the four most ancient scripts in the wold. = 


an average on each seal. Latest researches by Asko Parpola and Iravatham 
Mahadevan have established that the script was written from right to left 
The Harappan script therefore, has little connection with Brahmi the 
mother of most of the current Indian scripts and which for the first tim 
surfaced in the edicts of Asoka in the third century Bc. There is little to See 
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There are about 4,000 short inscriptions on seals with five characters on + .:: 
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that the Harappan script was the earliest form of Brahmiand meant for writing 
Sanskrit language, in spite of some recent attempts to paint this culture with 
a Vedic hue. A logical surmise would be that the language of the Harappan 
script was non-Sanskritic. Though all opinions on this vexed subject are 
largely conjectural, it is not entirely impossible that the Harappan language 
belonged to the Dravidian group of languages. That Dravidian languages 
could have been spoken and used to the north of the Vindhya mountains in 
hoary antiquity may be indicated by the survival of Brahui (belonging to the 
Dravidian group of languages) speech pocket in Baluchistan. Epigraphic and 
palaeographic studies have also indicated that the Harappan script was not 
merely ideograms: it consisted of both pictographs and ideographs. Hence 
the Harappan script has of late been labelled as logo-syllabic, As the script 
appears mostly on Harappan seals, it is safe to assume that the language 
and script had an official character and was prevalent among administrators, 
priests and merchants. The uniformity of this script over the vast area of 
Harappan civilization must have contributed to the cultural commonalty 
in the Harappan civilization. One may also logically infer that with the 
system of writing, the Harappans also engaged in what Childe termed as 
the ‘exact sciences’ in the first civilization. Enlisted in the exact sciences 
are mathematics, especially geometry and astronomy. Though it is difficult 
to specify on Harappan ideas and practices of mathematics and astronomy 
because of the paucity of written evidence, the construction of large public 
buildings cannot but speak of the Harappans’ proficiency in surveying and 
geometry. Similarly, the unquestioned success of the Harappans in cultivating 
both rabi and kharif crops is an indirect statement of their understanding of 
climates, varying seasons and also possibly some basic astronomy. 

The Harappan civilization is marked by the first stone sculpture in the 
subcontinent. Along with stone, terracotta was widely used for sculpting. 
The tradition of metal sculpting (in bronze) also began during the Harappan 
times..Though there is no monumental sculpture, the Harappan artists’ 

mastery over the modelling of both human and animal figures is startling. 
The powerful modelling of the nude male torso brings out the artist's skill 
in delineating muscularity. This red sandstone piece, though only 9.3 cm in 
height, imparts the sense of a robust chest, rounded shoulders, a smooth 
back, with a pleasantly contrasting soft belly and a deep-set navel. Sockets 
provided for the head and two arms clearly show that these would be attached 
separately with the main figure and enabled movements of the head and 
two arms. While there is no known precedence of stone sculpting in the 
subcontinent prior to the Harappan times, this time the sculptor achieved 
a remarkably mature degree of imparting both plasticity and roundness of 
forms along with imparting a flowing linear rhythm in the compositions. 
The ability of the Harappan artists to impart movements in a human figure 
is amply Borne out by the modelling of the famous Dancing Girl figure, 
especially in the bend of her left knee and the right arm in akimbo. A sense of 
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linear rhythm seems to have been heightened here by elongating her limbs. 
The feeling for a powerful form is perhaps best expressed in the bronze 
figure of the buffalo, elephant and the rhinoceros from Daimabad of the 
late Harappan phase. The physical strength of these animals is wonderfully 
portrayed along with the graceful roundness of forms. These bronze figures 
of animals and the famous figure of the Dancing Girl are all sculptures in 
full round and not relief sculptures-a point that further underlines the 
achievements of the Harappan artists. 

More numerous than stone sculptures are terracotta figurines of females 
(goddesses), birds and beasts of various types. The modelling of the goddess 
images shows a continuity from the early Harappan tradition, but now witha 
greater degree of ornamentation. If the terracotta figure of the humpless bull 
strikes the onlooker with the compactness and muscularity of the form, the 
elephant figure is delineated with the sense of massiveness and yet with the 
flowing rhythm of the trunk. This contrasts nicely with the lightness of form 
in the case of the figures of flying birds. The ability of the artist to endow the 
animal figure with a sense of humour is perhaps best demonstrated in the 
toy figure of the monkey. The portrayal of animal figures on a restricted and 
compact space of a seal is another eloquent testimony to the competence of 
the Harappan artists in modelling the desired forms. Particularly notable is 
once again, the bull figure on seals. The strength and virility of the auda; 
are plainly visible in the modelling of its fore and hind limbs. The details of 
the arrangement of the dewlap in several meticulous layers or folds and the 
simple flowing length of the tail are clear examples of the mastery of the 
sculptor. The soft and prominent hump and the sharp crescent-like pair of 
horns enhance the aesthetic appeal of the bull-figure. Similarly, the plasticity 
of the heavy frame of the elephant, along with its flowing trunk and a pair 
of crescent-shaped tusks, give an impression of roundness of form in relief. 

A salient aspect of the cultural life of Harappans was certainly their 
religious beliefs and practices. The Harappan civilization is remarkable for 


Fig. 1.3: Seals with figures of unicorn, Mohenjodaro 
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its conspicuous absence of a temple or a large-scale religious shrine. Large, 
number of terracotta female figurines have been found. These are usually 
described as mother goddess figurines and/or linked to fertility rites in 
view of their pronounced breasts and prominent hips. These figures are 
almost routinely decorated with an elaborate headdress. Designs of diverse 
ornaments, especially several strings of necklaces and a girdle, adorn 
these female figurines. The widespread presence of these figures has led 
archaeologists to infer that she was a household deity. Much attention has 
been paid to a male figure, seated cross-legged, ithyphallic, his two arms 
touching the pair of knees. The figure has a prominent and trident-shaped 
head-gear and is shown with at least three faces. Several animals are shown 
surrounding him. The most frequent identification of this figure is with a 
proto-Siva deity, a precursor of the Pasupati (lord of the beasts) aspect of 
Siva of the later brahmanical pantheon. The identification with Siva or a 
proto-Siva cult rests largely on the assumption of the yogic seated posture 
of the figure. The assumed identity of the head-gear with the trisula, an 
implement associated with the iconography of Siva in later texts, is another 
factor in this identification. The third point is the presence of animals 
around him, attempting to link the male figure with Šiva Pašupati. In recent 
times, the worship of such a male figure has been cited by some scholars as 
an evidence of the Vedic character of the Harappan religion. Contrary to this 
well-entrenched view, the identification of the male deity with a proto-Siva 
cult has not gone unchallenged. The cross-legged seated position, it has been 
pointed out, has little relevance to a yogic posture, since similar posture 
is visible in the depiction of the hooved bull-deity on proto-Elamite seals 
belonging to the period 3000-2750 Bc. The Harappan motif could have been 
drawn from the proto-Elamite sources. The term pasu in Sanskrit stands for 
domesticated cattle, while the animals shown on the Harappan seal are the 
tiger, elephant and rhinoceros—in other words, wild animals. This casts a 
doubt on the straightforward identification of the male deity with a proto- 
Šiva.cult. 

What is beyond any doubt and controversy is the Harappan tradition of 
venerating various animals. Many such animals figure on Harappan seals. 
Some animals are mythical ones, the best known instance in this case being 
the unicorn. The unicorn resembles a humpless bull with a single horn shown 
coming out of its forehead. The unicorn figure is invariably represented in 
the seal with a three-tiered manger in front of the animal. According to 
Iravatham Mahadevan, the bull (but never the cow) figures in as many as 
95 seals; this may suggest that the bull was venerated by the Harappans. 

“The custom of propitiating a real animal along with a mythical one can be 
seen here. Some figures of composite animals have also been found: e.g., 


the sculpture of a ram-bull-elephant from Mohenjodaro and the figure of 


a bull-elephant-tiger_on a s seal from Mohenjodaro. Another seal depicts a 
horned tiger covered by a female horned spirit. The Harappan belief system 
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certainly includes the veneration for the pipal tree (the Indian fig tree) and 

the pipal leaf. Pipal-leaf designs were commonly applied on pottery too. 
One seal portrays a pipal tree with prominent leaves along with a pair of 
unicorn heads. An elaborately carved seal from Mohenjodaro presents a 
deity in a pipal tree with a fish sign and a large markhor goat. A kneeling 
human figure to the right of the deity probably represents the worshipper. 
At the bottom of the seal, seven women (suggested as seven priestesses) are 
shown standing in a queue. Some scenes on the seal may have some parallel 
to Mesopotamian mythology. Similarly, the male figure grappling with a pair 
of tigers reminds one of the Gilgamesh motif. A horned deity with the legs 
and the tail of a bull closely resembles Enkidu of the Gilgamesh epic. The 
svastika-like cross symbol mark as an auspicious symbol also figures in some 
seals. 

The well-known alabaster male figure from Mohenjodaro shows the bust 
with one shoulder covered by a shawl-like wrapper, decorated with trefoil 

_ designs. The man is portrayed with a half-shaven face and a fillet around 
his head. That the figure belonged to an aristocrat is generally accepted. The 
half-closed eyes, suggesting that the person was meditating, are taken to 
mean that the person was a priest or a priest-king. 

The existence of the Great Bath at Mohenjodaro, the profusion of wells 
in Harappan cities in general and the regular presence of baths in residential 
houses cannot but impress upon the importance of water for purification and 
ablution. The remains of a few oval structures containing ash were found at 
Kalibangan. These structures were made on a series of high brick platforms 
constructed in the citadel area. A well and bathing places also stood close by. 
The Allchins suggest that ‘this complex must represent a civic ritual centre 
where animal sacrifice, ritual ablution and some sort of fire ritual featured’. 
However, this cannot establish that Harappans worshipped fire and there 
is little basis to indicate the prevalence of the cult of Agni (fire god) and the 
cult of sacrifices (yajfia) of the Rigveda during the Harappan times, as has 
been erroneously claimed in recent times by some scholars. 

The principal method of the disposal of the dead in the Harappan 


(Civilization was burial. Cemeteries have been found at Harappa (two 


pi cemeteries R37 and H), Lothal and Kalibangan. The general practice was 


the fully extended burial with the head to the north and the body lying on 
its back. Grave goods, consisting of potteries and sometimes of ornaments, 
‘were also deposited. At Harappa, traces of a coffin burial with reed shrouds 
have been reported. Sometimes graves took the shape of brick chambers 
or cists, as one would encounter such a practice at Kalibangan. Lothal has 
yielded the evidence of the queer practice of a burial and a double burial, 
the latter consisting of skeletons of a male and female in a single grave, side 
by side. Pit burials were also practised: this custom required deposition of ` 


` bones of the deceased in special pits. A special type of pottery seems to have 
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been associated with the burial rites at the cemetery H (late Harappan) at 


Harappa. 


Decline and End of the Harappan Civilization 2%°° 
Radiocarbon data, presented by D.P. Agrawal, show that the mature Harappan 
civilization came to an end around 1750 BC after a protracted existence since 
2600 Bc. The possible explanations of the decline and end of the civilization 


“have created major debates among experts. Pointing to the several repairs 


of the city wall at Mohenjodaro and finding traces of mud in the a ne 
and Raikes suggested that the city was devastated by repeated floo ns e 
Indus, on which the city stood. It is possible that the city of Mohenjo Ka 
could have been threatened by floods. But the flood theory for the decay r 
the civilization has been criticized on the Lane of Pats data an 
ikely to have caused havoc for the entire civilization. 

Ce hand, the role of major environment changes has rae 
highlighted as a potent cause behind the disappearance of the flouris i 
civilization. Studies of the palaeo-climate suggest that the long-lasting di 
phase in the Near-East and South Asia came to an end around 2200 BC. Ti is 
brought about increasing aridity, which was hardly congenial to the kaa 
milieu of the Harappan civilization. To this natural phenomenon oe e 
added man-made situations further aggravating the problem. The a 
use of burnt bricks for buildings in urban centres necessitated the availability 
of fuel, which was provided largely by the existing forest and clas 
cover. The steady tree-felling over several centuries could have ultimate y 
paved the way for a drier and more arid climate and lessened the svete 
retention capacity of the soil. The possible desiccation could have eo : 
the agrarian foundation of the civilization. Long ago, Wheeler noted t E 
even before its actual desertion, Mohenjodaro was gradually wearing out : 
its landscape. Scholars have also drawn our attention.to the shrinkage a 
the thriving commerce between the Harappan civilization and kane 
after 1900 BC. Trade was indeed a vital ingredient to the sustenance |; t : 
urban society of the Harappans. A slump in long-distance trade could no 
only have adverse effects on commerce, but also on the crafts a 
The desertion of Harappan cities may speak of the declining relevance 7 
manufacturing and trade which, could have jeopardized the |, o 
cities as centres of artisanal and commercial functions. Archaeologists aa 
noted that Mohenjodaro, during its last phase, bore the tell-tale marks k F 
waning civic standard (e.g., use of old bricks for construction) and resem R 
a slum. In view of the decline in long-distance trade, the resources of ké = 
‘centres could have been adversely affected. Wheeler inferred a a a 
troubles in the very last phase of Mohenjodaro and pointed to the possibi! iy 
of a massacre of the city-people on the basis of skeletons left haphazar 
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in the streets of Mohenjodaro without proper burial. The skeletons also 
‘bore injury marks. Wheeler then proceeded to conjecture a major external 
incursion, which finally sealed the fate of Mohenjodaro. 
By citing the Rigvedic hymns on the destruction of purs by Indra, he 
accused the ‘Aryans’ and Indra especially of destroying the last remnants 
of Mohenjodaro. His hypothesis of an Aryan invasion has been strongly 
critiqued and it is difficult to find sufficient evidence of the wrecking of the 
Harappan cities by the Indo-Europeans/ Indo-Aryans. The term pur in the 
Rigveda hardly refers to large fortified urban settlements. These problems 
have been discussed in greater details in the following chapter. The theory 
of a massacre at the last phase of Mohenjodaro has few takers nowadays 
in view of the paucity of data. A monocausal explanation of the collapse of 
the Harappan civilization is neither logical nor adequate. The fall, like the 
emergence and growth of the civilization, was the result of the combination 
of different factors active in different regions of the extensive Harappan 
cultural zone. What is beyond doubt is that urban centres faded out around 
1800-1750 Bc. Along with the cities, seals and script disappeared from the 
‘cultural scenario. Cities would reappear after nearly a millennium in the 
subcontinent, but largely in the context of the Ganga valley. 


VII 
Neolithic/Chalcolithic Cultures in Other Areas of the Subcontinent 


The Harappan civilization, the most extensive of the Bronze Age 
civilizations, saw urban centres in the western and north-western part of the 
subcontinent. This does not mean that the greater parts of the subcontinent 
experienced urban society, economy and culture. Outside the zone of 
Harappan civilization, there were several Neolithic/Chalcolithic cultures, 
which were contemporary to the Harappan civilization and continued with 
their distinctive regional features during the heydays and after the end of 
Harappan urbanism as well. These cultures did not experience urban life. 

In other words, urban centres disappeared in India with the collapse of the 

Harappan civilization, but there was no major crisis in human societies in a 
pan-Indian context. A brief survey of these non-urban Neoltithic/chalcolthic 

cultures should be in order here. 

At the site of Harappa, emerged a distinctly new culture, labelled as 
Cemetery H culture. It is so named after the burial culture at the site. The 
people associated with the Cemetery H culture built a settlement over the 
ruins of the former structures in the acropolis of Harappa. The structures 
are poor in comparison to the mature Harappan ones. The pottery tradition 
is clearly different from the Harappan one—the fabric of the Cemetery H 
pottery is thinner and finer than the erstwhile Harappan ware; the former 
is noted for its dark red tone. The burial custom also marks a departure 
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from the Harappan tradition; at the initial phase of the ued E ie 
body orientation in the grave is different from the gan pi i ae 
the later phase, only fractional burials are seen. The change in pia 
practice and the attendant change in the ceramic ner may gg . 
shifts in the belief system during the post 1750 Bc phase. Ās epee a 
sites with cultural features typical of the Cemetery H are ce a he 
Bahawalpur district, which had, during the mature Harappan aimee ti 
0f174 sites. This may indicate a contraction of settlements. i r X , 
the use of seals and writing is nowhere to be encountered in the S Ai 
H culture. More or less, a similar cultural pattern is seen in odd baie 
Haryana of India, known as the late Harappan culture. Hulas in: a sae M 
district is an interesting site, yielding barley, gram, lentils, ae - ji kā : 
and rice, jowar, ragi and cotton (kharif crops). But no baked ig s m Eh i 
typical feature of an urbane settlement, is found there. At Bhagwanpur ii 
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Haryana, one comes across burials within the habitation area of the site; this 

is a marked departure from the Harappan system of the disposal of the dead 

e in the cemetery outside the residential area. 

l Kashmir experienced during this time what is known as the northern 
Neolithic culture. The two representative Kashmiri sites are.Burzahom and 
Gufkral. The earlier Neolithic phase (2800-2500 BC) is aceramic. The later 
part of the Neolithic period witnessed the introduction of pottery. The 
earliest pottery was, as expected, hand-made, with impressions of mat and 
cord, which must have been used as some kind of mould. Subsequently, there 
emerged painted pottery. Ground stone tools are also seen. Domestication 
of cattle, sheep, goats, buffaloes, pigs and dogs is evident from the bones of 
these animals. But hunting was not given up and it continued side by side. A 
hunting scene depicts the killing of a stag by two men, one with a bow and 
arrow and the other with a spear. The use of these two hunting implements by 
the people of Burzahom is, therefore, confirmed by the pictorial depiction. It 
is only in the late Neolithic phase that agriculture made its first appearance. 
This is visible from the remains of rice anda harvesting knife. The Kashmir 
Neolithic is conspicuous by the absence of copper technology that was used 
in many other areas of the subcontinent. The other distinctive feature of 
this culture is the pit-dwelling tradition, in the place of constructed houses 

for habitation. The disposal of the dead was done by exposing the dead body; 
the left out bones were then gathered and buried with the application of red 
ochre. The application of the red ochre possibly suggests the belief in life 
after death. Burzahom has yielded skulls with holes made into them, not 
accidentally, but by design. This method is called trephining. It may indicate 
the first known attempt at brain surgery in India, though it is impossible to 
assess the effects of this curative process on the patient. 

Taking a broad overview of the chalcolithic cultures between 2500 Bc and 
1500 Bc, one discerns the cultivation of diverse crops in the subcontinent. 
Rice production is encountered at sites in western Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, western Uttar Pradesh, the plains in Punjab and Kacchi plains. 
Ragi or millet was grown in Gujarat, Maharashtra and South India. This 
coincided with the spread of copper technology over greater parts of the 
subcontinent. In the Ganga-Yamuna doab and upper Ganga valley (largely 
in western Uttar Pradesh) appeared a culture-marked by the use of Ochre 
Coloured Pottery (OCP) and copper tools. Copper use is also reported in the 

—Banasiiltūre of Rajasthan, where the locally available copper source (e. g. the 

copper deposit at Rajpur Dariba) must have been exploited (3000-2800 Bc). 

From there, the use of copper technology probably spread to Kayatha culture 


(2400-1800 BC) in Madhya Pradesh. The copper appeared in Maharashtra 
“in the Malwa culture (1800-1400 Bē). It is likely that copper technology 
penetrated the peninsular parts of India through Maharashtra. 

The most impressive finds of copper tools come from the ‘copper hoards’ 
in northeastern Rajasthan, western Uttar Pradesh, yielding various types 
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of weapons (swords, daggers) and ritual objects (e.g. the anthropomorphic 


figure). The copper hoard culture is closely associated with a new pottery ed 


tradition, which is termed as the Ochre Coloured Pottery or OCP. Typical 
representative sites of this culture are J odhpura and Ganeshwar in cea 
and Atranjikhera (Uttar Pradesh) and Lal-Qila (in Delhi), datable to a perio 
from 2800 in 1500 BC. At Sarpai and Atranjikhera, OCP occurs with the use , 
of burnt bricks and mud-bricks as well. However, the use of burnt brick , 
a rarity in the copper hoard culture, which yielded very handful number o 
bronze items. Balathal in Rajasthan (3000—2000 BC) is a fortified peni 
of about 500 square m. The mud-wall here has an impressive width of nearly 
5m. Residential structures and huts are of varied shapes and sizes. This may 
be indicative of the different status of the dweller in these structures; in other 
words, the difference in housing may be a marker of social differentiation. 


Rajasthan also witnessed the flowering of the Banas culture (3000-1300 Bc) S > 


with two major sites, Ahar and Gilund. The typical pottery of this culture is 
the Black-and Red Ware (BRW) with white painted designs. While copper 
smelting and manufacturing of copper tools are seen in Ahar im using 
copper in the Rajpur Dariba mines), Gilund has a flourishing stone ‘i a 
The adjacent region of western Madhya Pradesh is noted for the cha co ith ic 
Kayastha culture (2400-2100 BC), which is associated with a ete 
pottery style. This takes us to what is known as Malwa culture, sprea = 
as far east as Eran and Tripuri (near Jabalpur in Madhya Pradesh), an 
also distributed over Maharashtra in the Deccan. The distinctive ceramic 
tradition in the Malwa culture is a black-on-red ware with highly stylized 
paintings and geometric patterns decorating the pottery. One of the ak 
characteristic wares is the channel spouted vessel, especially that recovere 
toli. 
Kiss ofexcavated Neolithic sites are locatedin Karnataka, ue 
probably had cultural linkages with the Neolithic-chalcolithic culture o 
Maharashtra. The representative sites are: Utnur, Kopgal, Kodekal, see 
Brahmagiri, Sanganakallu, Piklihal, Maski and Hallur. What is Ek a 
“is the absence of any evidence of crop production in the southern Neolit z 
sites during the period from 3000 BC to 2100 BC. Charred grains of renel i 
horse-gram appear during the phase 2100-1700 Bc. This implies t y the 
farming communities, which are closely connected with Neolithic cu ne 
emerged rather late in the south. The southern Neolithic culture a 
initial 1000 or 900 years, depended on domestication of animals, S 
cattle-keeping. Raymond Allchin, therefore, aptly described them as t F 
Neolithic cattle-keepers of south India. This is particularly demonstrate 
at Utnur, where the evidence of Neolithic cattle-pens and hoof-marks ae 
discovered by Raymond Allchin. These cattle-keepers mostly herded -_ os 
indicus. At Utnur, a huge accumulation of cow-dung was burnt that left PB 
evidence ofa conflagaration. The cattle-pen and stockade at Utnur there ore 
had to be rebuilt. Why did the conflagaration take place—whether it was 
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by an accident or by design (to mark seasonal festivals?)—is difficult to 
ascertain. Tekkalakotta, Sanganakallu and Hallur have brought up remains 
of circular huts with hearths on the floor which was coated by mud. Large 
pots were buried in the ground up to its neck; these were used as storage jars. 
In the later phase of occupation at Tekkalakotta and Hallur can be seen horse 
gram and raggi. It is likely that agriculture was undertaken in tiny plots by 
terracing the hills. Among stone implements, mention may be made of stone 
blades in large number and ground stone axes. Small number of copper and 
bronze objects appear in the later phases of the southern Neolithic. What is 
significant is the availability of gold in Tekkalakotta; this provides us with an 
early evidence of gold mining. This is an area rich in mineral resources. 

Large areas in eastern India also experienced Neolithic-chalcolithic 
settlements. That farming communities became well-entrenched in Bihar 
and West Bengal will be amply borne out by excavations at Chirand and 
Pandurajar Dhibi. From Chirand I (2100-1400 Bc) charred grains of rice, 
wheat and barley have been found. Remains of huts made of wild reeds 
have been noticed. The presence of semi-precious stones suggests the 
prevalence of the craft of the bead-maker. The earliest potteries, as usual, are 
handmade; later wheel-turned wares became visible. Chirand in Bihar shares 
certain features with Pandurajar Dhibi in West Bengal. Prior to 2000 Bc, the 
people at Pandurajar Dhibi (Period I) had already known rice cultivation 
and handmade pottery with cord impression. Paddy cultivation continued 
in Period II of Pandurajar Dhibi and the transformation from handmade 
to wheel-turned pottery also took place. The practice of rice cultivation in 
upper Assam is clearly borne out by the discovery of tools for pounding 
and grinding grains at Daojali Hading (north Kacchar Hills) and Sarutaru 
(Kamrup district). The Neolithic culture of Assam and farther North-east is 
likely to have had linkages with China, where rice was domesticated as early 
as 5000 Bc. Thailand and Vietnam too experienced paddy cultivation and 
cord-impressed ware. The possibility that mainland South-east Asia could 
have influenced the culture of paddy cultivation in the north-eastern parts 
of the subcontinent cannot be ruled out. 

The rapid survey and general overview that has been discussed, offer 
an outline of the salient features of human life from the earliest possible 
times to the middle of the second millennium Bc. While north-western 
India and greater parts of the Ganga valley witnessed the emergence of a 
literate culture from 1500 Bc, many features of the Neolithic-chalcolithic 
settlements continued in different parts of India till at least 500 Bc. These 
changes are narrated in the chapters that follow. 
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CHAPTER 2 


India During the Days of the 
Vedic Corpus 


(c.1500-600 Bc) 


ee the Vedic corpus—a vast and voluminous sacerdotal 
iterature—is intimately linked up with the study of India’s past in a remote 
antiguity for a variety of reasons. First, with the Vedic corpus, Indian 


society and culture enters its literary phase, a phenomenon of momentous 
«>. Significance. The Vedic corpus is the earliest literary tradition in Indian 


history, and the Rigveda is also the earliest literary creation in India, if not 
possibly the earliest in the entire range of Indo-European languages The 
second reason for making a thorough acquaintance with the Vedic fiteratur 
is that, the Vedic tradition is lauded to have contained in it the Gi 
ethos of Indian social and cultural life. It has been claimed, especially durin 
the last two decades, that the very roots of Indian civilization ae Sl 5 
are firmly embedded in the Vedic tradition—to the exclusion of all Se 
elements—in an unbroken and homogenous continuum. i 
In other words, everything ranging from history, philosophy, mathematic 
to villages in India are seen to emanate from their Vedic sources which offer 
the images of the pristine situation that need to be emulated to retain and 
promote the Indian-ness. Such a view about the Vedic corpus and their 
bearing on the present scenario also implies the wish for perpetuity of 
the Vedic tradition and the advocacy of the immutability of Indian kā 
and culture from remote antiguity. An assertion of this kind, increasin 4 
becoming strident since the 1980s, therefore denies any possibility - 
change in Indian history. As history primarily records and explains changes 
in human society and culture, it naturally runs counter to this ui 
attitude to the Vedic literature, wherein a particular brand of schola ; 
linguists and historians wish to locate the epitome of all achievements ad 
knowledge of the entire humanity. Put differently, understanding of the 
Vedic literature and its bearing on Indian history have generated sā recent 
decades immense debates and controversy. The polemics relate to the 
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guestions of the antiguity, authorship, spatial character of Vedic literature 
and the people figuring in it. No less contentious are the readings of the 
Vedic texts on social, economic, political and cultural condition in India. 
The debates have not been raging merely among scholarly circles, but have 
distinct political agenda. The present chapter attempts to introduce the 
Vedic corpus and its component elements; we would also like to offer an 
overview and the nature of the debates. 


oa ara 


Asthtādhyāyī (fifth-fourth “centuries Bc). The language of the Rigveda, 
therefore, carries the label of either Vedic Sanskrit or archaic Sanskrit. Here 
we are trying to understand a particular period in Indian history largely 
through language (field archaeological evidence is relatively less); language 
labels and linguistic issues are of special significance. Classical Sanskrit 
descended from its predecessor language encountered in the Vedic corpus. 
As early as the late sixteenth century, an Italian merchant on his visit 
to Goa was struck by the similarity of Sanskrit and its derivatives with 


European languages like Greek, Latin and German. The first scholarly | \' 


statement on the linguistic -commonalty between Sanskrit and several 
European languages figured in the famous address of Sir William Jones 


at the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, in 1784. Then followed the monumental 
study, editorial work and translations of the Rigveda and other Vedic texts 
in the hands of Friedrich Max Mueller and a large number of scholars later, 
many of whom were German, in the nineteenth and the twentieth century. 
These extremely valuable researches, especially in historical linguistics and 
comparative philology, not only made the Vedic corpus accessible to a wider 
world and readership beyond Sanskritists, but more importantly, established 
the commonalty among, and the ancestry of Sanskrit (and its derivatives), 
Iranian, Greek, Latin, German and Lithuanian. It was unmistakably 
discerned that the oldest Iranian text, the Avesta and the oldest Indian 
text, the Rigveda, had striking linguistic and cultural parallels. This led to | 
the logical conclusion that there was a shared cultural heritage between the 
people in the Avesta and those in the Rigveda. The Avesta often refers to its 
known people as Airiia and the Rigveda uses an analogous label, Arya. This is 
the basis from which the coined was widely used and much abused English/ 
European word, the Aryan. On the basis of the demonstrated affinity among 
Sanskrit, Iranian, Latin, Greek, German and other European languages, 
linguists and comparative philologists have tried to reconstruct the original 
and common language family of hoary antiquity from which these languages 
of South Asia, South-West Asia, Eurasia and Europe descended. This is a 
purely reconstructed language, the currency of which cannot be evidenced by 
its being used and/or spoken. The reconstructed ‘original’ language is called 
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‘Indo-European’; the language which must have been commonly shared by 
the ancestors of the Avestan and Rigvedic people is known as Indo-Iranian: 
the Vedic language, especially that in the Rigveda, carries the linguistic label, 
the Indo-Aryan. 
There is little doubt that terms like Aryan, Indo-Aryan, Indo-Iranian and 
Indo-European are language labels and can never have any ethnic/racial 
connotation. Though this caveat exists right from the times of Max Mueller 
the term ‘Aryan’ has been terribly abused to establish race superiority and 
cultural mastery of one imagined homogenous community over the perceived 
other’ who are considered inferior and hence fit to be subordinated, if not 
wiped out. The ‘Aryan’ question which Romila Thapar rightly diagnoses as 
a nineteenth century concern, has continued to be used for gaining political 
mileage, for exercising cultural chauvinism and spreading the message 
of hatred and intolerance even in recent times. In short, looking for ike 
Aryan(s)’ is as much a linguistic and historical enquiry as much as it is a 
political programme. 


II 
Components of the Vedic Corpus 


Ās our principal concern here is to present an overview of the subcontinent's 
situation in the days of the Vedic corpus, it will be logical to present here the 
principal components of Vedic literature. The unanimous and the uniform} 

held opinion is that the Rigveda is the earliest among the Vedic texts H 
it shows a more archaic language than that in the rest of the corpus and 
also because many Rigvedic hymns are incorporated in other Vedic texts 
The Rigveda is the earliest of the Samhitas (book of hymns); it therefore. 
belongs to and is the only literary source of the early Vedic period The rest 
of the Vedic corpus are all dated later than the Rigveda and hence labeled as 
the later Vedic texts, belonging to the later period. What we understand b 

the expression the Vedic age or the Vedic period has, therefore, two Buga 
chronological segments: the early Vedic/Rigvedic and the later Vedic, The 
the three other Vedic Sarnhitās—the Sam Yajur 
and Atharva. There are also a large number of Brahmana texts, related to 


explaining the Vedic Sarnhitās mainly for the performance of the rituals: the 


anyaka texts, which are replete with philosophical speculations of sages in 


í forest tracts (aranya) and finally the Upanishads or the philosophical tracts 
seeking to conceptualize and establish the unity and identity between the 


Self (Atman) and the Ultimate Universal Being (Brahman). 


LLA 


The Vedic Sarnhitās are said to have been not created by human beings 


(apaurusheya), but were divine revelations, which were heard (Sruti) by. 


seers and sages (rishis). As this was not a written textual rendering, it 
was essentially a oral literary tradition that was l 
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handed down from one 
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generation to another by a near perfect memorization of the hymns— 


almost syllable by syllable. The process of memorization of these ‘Revealed’ GN 


hymns is captured in the delightful frog hymn (bhekastuti) in the Rigveda. 
Students were to memorize the hymns by following the lead given by one, 
exactly in the manner as many frogs croak by imitating the first croaking 
frog during the monsoons. The actual reduction to writing of these Vedic 
Samhitās (especially the Rigveda) began much later. In early eleventh century, 
the celebrated Arab erudite al Biruni reported about the writing down of the 


Vedic texts. The most significant commentary on the Rigveda was composed | 


by Sayana as late as the fourteenth century in the Vijayanagara realm. But 
for Sayanacharya’s commentaries, it would have been almost impossible for 
Max Muller to prepare the edited version of the Rigveda in the nineteenth 
century. 

It is one of the most controversial issues to accurately date the Vedic 
corpus, especially the Rigveda. An absolute dating is almost out of the 
question and only relative chronology can be suggested. Max Muller’s 
pioneering research suggested that the latest stratum of the Vedic corpus— 
the Upanishads—shared some philosophical traits with Buddhism, which is 
said to have originated around sixth to fifth centuries Bc. This led him to 
believe that the latest stratum of the Vedic corpus was not far removed in 


date from the time of the origin of Buddhism in the sixth century BC. The, = 


Upanishads and the Aranyakas were thought to have been composed over at 
Teast two centuries and were therefore dated to a period from 800-600 Bc. 
Allowing a similar span of two centuries for the three later Sarnhitās and 
the Brahmanas to grow, Max Muller assigned a date bracket of 1000-800 Bc 
to these later Vedic texts. The earliest of the Vedic corpus, the Rigveda, was 
placed in the period from 1200 Bc to 1000 Bc. Max Muller’s chronology of 
the Vedic corpus is sometimes considered to be too neat and schematic to 
have been a reality. We shall later come back to the problem of dating the 
Vedic corpus. 

That the Rigveda is not a monolithic text and consists of several literary 
layers was demonstrated by Oldenberg, who has been followed by recent 
scholars like Michael Witzel. The Rigveda consists of 1028 hymns (sūktas) 


‘a 


y 


au 
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divided into ten books (mandalas) of unequal sizes. The oldest section of oe 
the text is represented by mandalas II-VII, which are generally called ‘family ~ 


books’ after the name of the family or clan of poets who composed these 
hymns. Oldenberg found out that there was a distinct principle within the 
‘text for arranging the mandalas. The mandalas have been ordered according 
to the increasing number of hymns per book’. On the other hand, ‘hymns 
within the book follows a descending order by arrangement, which relies 
on deities’: first Agni, then Indra, then other gods. Within each collection 
the hymns are then arranged’, Witzel remarks, ‘according to the decreasing 
number of the stanzas per hymn’. This gave the contents of Books I-VII 
a clear homogeneity and a pristine character. Witzel aptly describes it as a 


£ pit 


„A 
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‘clever system’, effective in a ‘scriptless society, ensuring that each hymn 
to be found immediately according to its author (family), deity and metre’, 
The next logical step would be to consider those hymns as additive and later 
compositions, which did not conform to the already established arrangement 
of the length of the hymns. Such hymns were likely to have been added to the 
Rigveda at a later date. Closely following the hymns in the Books II-VII are the 
hymns of maņdalas I (numbering 51-191, i.e. about 140 hymns), which were 
somewhat ‘younger’ than the former (i.e. Books II-VII). The next addition 
to the text took the form of Book VIII, where authors were more prominent 
than the metres for their arrangement: hymns numbering 1-66 are ascribed 
to Kanva and the rest to Angirasa. To this were added hymns of the mandala 


I, numbering from 1 to 50. The entire mandala IX was dedicated to Soma, | 


the famous inebriating drink. The surest sign that it was a later addition 
will be evident from the fact that the entire mandala was collected for the 
Samans, the priests of the Samaveda (later than the Rigveda) and therefore 
would have been quite irrelevant to the Hotars or the Rigvedic priests. The 
tenth mandala, which has the largest number of hymns, clearly violates the 
arrangement noted by Oldenberg. Therefore it is universally regarded as an 
interpolation to the Rigveda. Witzel considers the mandala X as ‘the gr 
appendix’ of the Rigveda. F.B.J. Quiper perceives a period of five centuries 

"of composition for the 1 Rigveda to have assumed its present shape and 
appearance. Though hymns were added to the kernel (Books II-VI) of the 
Rigveda, the text was more or less retained intact and it remained relatively 
free from vast changes in spite of the fact that it was indeed oral literature. 
Witzel compares the recitation of the Rigveda with a tape recording of what 
was first composed and recited 3,000 years ago. On literary, linguistic and 
archaeological considerations, the Rigveda’s composition is generally located 

cin the second half of the second millennium Bc. Thus, the Rigveda is dated 
by most modern scholars to 1500-1000 Bc. 

The Sāmaveda is certainly posterior to the Rigveda as the bulk of it 
consists of Rigvedic hymns put to tune. The Sāmaveda is in fact the earliest 
Indian text on music. The Yajurveda has two divisions, the White (Sukla) and 
the Black (Krishņa). These are largely hymns, relating to the performance of 


rituals, particularly the sacrifices (yajfias). The Atharvaveda was not originally 


«included within the four Vedic Sarnhitās” Even the Arthašāstra recognized 
re ee pee 5 ķipa g a 
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i only three Vedic Samhitas (Trayi). The Atharvaveda was initially known as 
Atharvārigirasa, since it had two parts, the Atharvan and the  Arigirasa. The 


possible reason for its initial exclusion from the list of Vedic Samhitas is that 


it was essentially a text on magi (both black magic and white magic), which 
mor Diack Magic 


as a belief system was not often compatible with the philosophy and īeligion 
of the three Vedic Sarnhitas. The Atharvaveda may contain 
which are pre-Vedic and ‘primitive’ Its incorporation in the Vedic corpus, 
therefore, suggests that this text on magic was gradually given the sanctity 


many beliefs, 
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of a Vedic Samhita. It may also suggest that the Vedic corpus gradually 
accommodated pre-Vedic rites and rituals. l ran 

The Brahmanas, which are associated with the Vedic Samhitas, Were, 
cofipositions in prose. These were then created by human beings, unlike 

“the Vedic Samhitas which was a Revealed literature. Further, the Brahmanas 


The main purpose of the above account is to underline the fact that the bs 
corpus evolved over many centuries, almost for about a millennium. : 
literature therefore does not offer the image of an unchanging society an 

culture. Scholars have made us aware that there were identifiable shiek 
in the polity, economy, society and cultural life of the Vedic people from ac 
Rigvedic to the Later Vedic times. Though the Vedic literature ae 
deals with religious life, rites, rituals and philosophical questions, ie 
prayers offered to various divinities and the invocations to ae gods 
often spoke of the mundane aspirations and wishes of contemporary ae 
societies: e.g. victory in wars, long life, freedom from diseases, birt o S 
male child, availability of cattle, horses, food, etc. The Vedic corpus is indee 

an invaluable and the most important source of information for the period 


under review (1500-500 BC). 
HI 


Locating the Indo-European Speakers 


The study of the Vedic literature and the language Indo-Aryan has o 
intertwined with the question of the ancestral or original homeland of the 
speakers of the Indo-Aryan and Indo-European languages. It is = 
that the accurate expressions like the ‘speakers of the Indo-Aryan’ and the 
‘speakers of the Indo-European’ languages have often donned erroneous, 
but widely current, appellations—the Indo-Aryans and the a 
Such changes wrongly give the image that the terms Indo-European r 
Indo-Aryan stand for distinct ethnic or racial groups, while these are ae y 
language labels and have nothing to do with ethnicity. As linguists have 
argued that there was a common and ancestral language (Indo-European, a 


ar wemi 


reconstructed language) from which subsequent ly evolved | Sanskrit, Iranian, 


and Several European languages, locating the earliest habitat of the speakers 


of Indo-European has been one of the most hotly debated issues among 
historians, linguists and archaeologists. This issue is also popularly known 
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yan problem’, which is largel 


as the ‘Ar ; 
the speaks y directed to locate the ‘homeland’ of century, the theory suggested that the Europeans (especially the British), 


the colonizers, and the Indians (the colonized) shared a homogenous 
. and common ancestry. This suggestion found favour with the nationalist 
| intellectuals who upheld the vision of a glorious past: the idea could have 
Ē : 

| been used as a cultural defence in the days of the struggle against a colonial 
power. It also could have implied that the Indians, as the descendants of 
the ‘Aryans’, were also ethnically related to their European/ British political 


world. This was coupl j : | 
pled with the inh 4 

Even V. Gordon Childe, a great Seas Holocaust programme of Hitler. | masters. There are a number of major difficulties in accepting this claim. 

wrote in his book The Aryans that the A gist anda famous Marxist thinker, | First, in the Rigveda there are about 300 loan words of non-Indo-European 

sj tyans were ‘fitted with exceptional | origin, mostly from the Dravidian and Austro-Asiatic (Mundari) groups. 


‘promoters oft ? q S . ; 
rue progress’. It must however þe | The two language groups are not present beyond the Indian subcontinent. 


stressed that he himself di 
ismissed his ow 
as among the most childish things he Kb Badin on the ‘Aryan problem’ | This suggests that there were other more ancient language groups in India 
Indo-European speakers was, accordin J = Locating the homeland of the | prior to the emergence of Indo-Aryan. Most linguists, for instance S.K. 
m nineteenth century historiography. £ to Romila Thapar, a concern of the | Chatterjee, also hold that both Austro-Asiatic and Dravidian were older 
: E than Indo-European. Kuiper has drawn our attention to the fact that every 


aw A Hungarian homeland 
A I Ung AC of the speakers of 4 
e a vi Proposed on the basis of the ‘birch’ a bas 
wy e chapter in Cambridge History of India, (vol 1) 
uropean word for birch tree is bhergo. It stands for bē Dirck 


language that entered the Indian subcontinent through the north-west, 
| developed retroflex sounds (hard t, d, n, sh). This is a feature typically 
| associated with the Dravidian and the Austro-Asiatic languages. This feature 
| is strongly present in the Vedic and Classical Sanskrit too, while retroflex 
the birch appears to have been co I 4 | sounds are not encountered in European languages like Latin, Greek. Had 
mmonly known to these later languages | the Indo-European spread out north-westwards from an Indian homeland 

| this feature should have been present in the present zone of Indo-European 

| speech family. This is, however, not encountered any where else other than 
| in India and in Indo-Aryan. There are also major chronological matters (to 
| be taken up later), known from archeological sources, that render it almost 
impossible to consider India as the ancestral area of the speakers of Indo- 

European languages. One of the most recent and serious rebuttal of the ‘out 

of India’ theory of the autochthonist scholars has come from Michael Witzel. 

Most of the specialists on Indo-European languages more or less agree that 

ropēān speak | a broad division took place among the original speakers of Indo-European; 
Speakers. This theory did not find | this resulted in the emergence of Indo-Iranian in which can be seen many of 


The word does not fi i 
| l gure in Greek at all. Th 
oe the Aryan homeland’ in a birch o 
; 5) Ae been strongly critiqued. B.G. Tilak an 
a rctic homeland for the Indo-Eu 


K 

Ma F “o Many serious takers. 

ga A few Indian scholars ike Tepes, kaa | the subsequent linguistic and cultural features associated with the Iranian 
ā . recent times, archaeologist B.B. Lal have = ate anath Jha and in, more | Avesta and the Vedic corpus. A further division led to the separating of the 
ING ‘Aryans’ in In dia, e specially the north-west gued for the homeland of the Indo-Aryan in India from the Indo-Iranian. The firm archaeological evidence \ VO 
ge) : ĉn principal basis of this argument is that th Bs part of the subcontinent. The of the presence of this language comes from an inscription from Boghazkoi AN 
SNG creation in the entire family of Indo-E e Rigveda was the earliest literary in Asia Minor; this cannot be dated prior to 1400 BC. Hugo Winckler’s 

uropean languages, and that the -excavations at Bozhazkoi in 1906 unearthed a vast archive of 10,000 tablets. 


The inscription in question speaks of a treaty between the Mitanni king 


between Ri i ave pointed to the linguisti 
gvedic vocabulary on th 18 C commonalty 6 
and Germanic vocabularies on the pees and Iranian and Latin, Greek Mattiwaza and the Hittite ruler of West Asia who invoked a number of gods, 
Rigvedic Aryans spread from their ori in T has been claimed that the including the four following names having remarkable affinity with Indic 
gina! Indic homeland and reached Iran and Iranian divinities. These are: (1) In-da-ra (cf. Indra), (2) U-ru-wa-na or 


Wa-ru-na (cf. Varuna), (3) Na-sa-at-ti-ana (Nasatyas/Iranian Naonhaitya) 
-aná (4) Mithra (Īranian Mithra or the’ Sun god, often coupled in the Rigveda 
as Mitra-Varuna). The record is to be situated in the context of the rise of 
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m the PE region were Shurias (Sur ya in Sanskrit) and Mar uttas (Mar ut 
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composition of the Avesta is genėrally placed in the middle of the second 
millennium BC. Apart from the linguistic commonalties between the Avesta 
and the Rigveda, the two texts also reveal that attributes of gods were reversed 
in the two texts. Thus, the Devas as divinities are venerated in the Rigveda, 
while they are strongly looked down upon as Daeva in the Avesta. Similarly, 
the Asuras are presented as demons in the Rigveda and as the enemies of the 
Devas; on the other hand, the highest God in the Avesta is Ahura. It will not be 
illogical to infer that at some point of their shared heritage and residence in 
West Asia, there was a dissension in the Indo-Iranian scenario. In view of the 
geographical proximity of Iran with the north-western borderland of Indian 
subcontinent, it is possible to suggest the migration of Indo-Aryan speakers 
into the subcontinent, following a dissension in Iran. This paved the way 
for the presence of the Rigvedic people in South Asia and the creation of 
the Rigveda, the antiquity of which is difficult to push beyond the middle of 
the second millennium BC. A crucial archaeological evidence in this context 
comes from the remains of horses. It needs to be repeated that the horse is 
inseparably associated with the Indo-European speakers and the speakers 
of Indo-Aryan; on the other hand, the mature Harappan civilization (2600— 
1750 BC) was unacquainted with this animal. The presence of the horse is 
revealed in Ghalighai IV (1800-1400 Bc) in the Swat region of the North- 
Western Frontier Province of Pakistan, and also in Pirak I (1600-1400 Bc) 
and Pirak II (1300-800 BC) in the northern Baluchistan region of Pakistan. 
The dated evidence of the Boghazkoi tablet does not allow us to place the 
Rigveda anywhere earlier than 1400 Bc. Even if one concedes that the 
Rigvedic language precedes the composition of the Rigveda it is difficult to 
claim an antiquity of that language much beyond the middle of the second 
millennium BC. 

What has so far been presented and discussed does not find any 
concurrence with the recently asserted position that the authors of the 
Rigveda were the same as the Harappans. B.B. Lal, who has strongly upheld 
this view in some recent publications, shows that he has converted to this 
idea by controverting his own findings about the Harappan civilization in 
the 1960s and 70s. The data and analyses available in linguistics have been 
conveniently overlooked. But more surprising is the attempt to attribute 
the Rigveda to Harappan urbanism. The Rigveda shows little familiarity with 
urbanism. The term pur in the Rigveda cannot mean a fort or fortified area, 
as Wilhelm Rau has established; it stood for an enclosure of impermanent 
nature. It can never be equated with the fortified Harappan urban centres. 
The Rigveda also lacks data on the familiarity with a city-oriented lifestyle; 
large scale and complex exchange system; centres of large scale crafts 
production and writing system. To the Rigvedic people, terracotta figurines, 
ubiquitous in the Harappan civilization, are alien and there is little trace of 
the fertility cult, which once again is a hallmark of the belief system of the 


Harappan people. 
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It is therefore, not possible to uphold the view that the Indian 
subcontinent was the ancestral territory of the Indo-European speakers. 
The speakers of Indo-Aryan appear to have entered the subcontinent from 
Iran through the north-western borderland of the subcontinent sometime 
around or before the mid-second millennium Bc. There are traceable myths 
in the Avesta alluding to migrations from Iran to the Indus area, The arrival 
of the Indo-Aryan speakers in the north-western part of the subcontinent 
seems to have taken place after the end of the Mature Harappan civilization. 
But this should not at all connote that there was an ‘Aryan invasion’ in 
India from Indo-Iranian borderlands, as was once supposed by Mortimer 
Wheeler. Combining the Rigvedic accounts of Indra as purandara (which he 
took in the sense of a destroyer of forts/ fortified urban centres) with what 
he presented as ‘massacre’ at the very last days of Mohenjodaro, Wheeler 
gave the famous verdict, ‘on circumstantial evidence, Indra stands accused’. 
Wheeler’s statement got wide publicity till the 1970s. 

Sustained linguistic and archaeological researches of recent decades discard 
an ‘Aryan invasion’ hypothesis. Though urban settlements are not visible in 
the post-Harappan scenario (1500-600 Bc), there is also no archaeological 
evidence of widespread disruptions of settlements and cultures in India with 
the advent of the Indo-Aryan speakers since 1500 Bc. The appearance of 
the Indo-Aryan speakers, the people of the Rigveda in particular, took place 
more as a result of migration or a series of migrations. Scholars like B.B. Lal, 
who as a spearhead among the autochthonists favour the Indian homeland 
theory of the Indo-European/Indo-Aryan speakers, wrongly tends to equate 
two dissimilar processes, namely, migrations and invasions. As the Rigveda 
demonstrates, the material milieu of the Rigvedic times was rooted to 


some field archaeological evidence from the north-western extremes of the 
subcontinent indicates that the Indo-Aryan speakers migrated in search of 
pastures and some arable land, by following pre-existing pastoral circuits. 
One may once again look at the West Asian situation for a comparison. While 
in West Asia the military success of the Indo-European/Indo-Aryan speakers 
figure in the inscribed tablets, Indo-Aryan vocabularies had a precarious 
existence after a while. Romila Thapar rightly argues that conquest was not 
always the only mechanism for the spread of a language or what is called 
language change. Taking all contestant positions into account, it appears 
at the present state of our knowledge that the Indo-Aryan speakers of the 
Rigveda reached the north-western borderlands of the subcontinent in and 
around mid-second century BC, migrating from Iran, which they had reached 
previously from their ancestral area in the Central Asian steppes. This paved 

the way for the spread of the Indo-Aryan language first over greater parts 

of north India, and then subsequently to other parts of the subcontinent. 
It should be pointed out here that the earliest known written form of this 
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language in 
third century BC. 


A perusal of the Vedic corpus to understand the nature of human life 
requires us to take into account the long range of c 
the Vedic literature took shape. While the Rigv 
gc. the later Vedic literature belongs gi the perio | 
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must have taken place from the Rigvi 
(1000—600/500 BC) times. 


The scanty field archaeological information for this period, wherever 
available will be studied vis-ā-vis the literary glea 


India figures in the inscriptions of Maurya emperor 
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streams in the heartland of north India, appear only once in the Rigveda, 
and that too in the Nadistuti. This strongly suggests 
by the rivers Ganga and the Yamuna was less known to 
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Map 2.1: Late Vedic Zone 
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which originates not in the Himalayas but in the Siwalik mountains. Drawing 
on hydrographers’ findings, Habib argues that a river amidst mountains, 
like the Sarsuti, hardly changes its courses. Judged from this angle, it is 
difficult to visualize the Sarasuti/Sarasvati as a mighty sea-going river of the 
Rigvedic times. The Rigveda projects, according to Habib, a mythical river in 
the name of the Sarasvati with which is inseparably associated the myth of 
the goddess of learning (Sarasvati). If Rajesh Kochar is to be followed, then 
the Rigvedic Sarasvati carried the memory of the Haraxvati in Afghanistan. 
At the present state of our knowledge, it will be difficult to view the principal 
settlement area of the Rigveda in what is claimed as the Indus-Sarasvati 
system. What is beyond any doubt is that the Rigvedic geographical zone 
embraced considerable parts of Afghanistan, the NWFP of Pakistan, the 
Punjab of both India and Pakistan and the lower Indus valley. 

The Rigveda speaks highly of Saptasindhava (cf. Haptahendu in the Avesta; 
Old Persian ‘h’ replacing the Vedic ‘sa’) or the land of the seven streams or 
rivers. This probably refers to the area watered by Indus river and its eastern 


“tributaries. Thus, Saptasindhava, lauded as the divine land (devanirmitadeša) 


in the Rigveda, appears to have denoted the Punjab. 

In the later Vedic literature, a much greater familiarity with the Ganga 
plains, especially the Ganga-Yamuna doab, is unmistakable. The cradle of 
the Vedic culture was Brahmarshideša or Brahmavartta, lying between 
the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati (the Chautang). Brahmarshideša thus 
closely corresponds to the present day Haryana in the Indo-Ganga divide. 
It is quite obvious that the most exalted habitat of the Rigvedic times had 
shifted eastwards from the Punjab to Haryana during the later Vedic times. 
The later Vedic texts offer less information about the western tributaries of 
the Indus, in conspicuous contrast to the Rigvedic account. The Mujavant 
mountains appear as a distant zone in the Atharvaveda. Anga (eastern Bihar), 
„Magadha (southern Bihar) and Vanga (in the Ganga delta) have received 


AN scornful attitude from the later Vedic authors who viewed these areas as 


AN 


Was ‘impure and far away from the heartland of the Vedic culture. The Šatapatha 


DA 


"Brahmana, one of the most important of the later Vedic texts, describes a 


journey by a brahmana named Māthava from the banks of the Sarasvatī to 29 
as far east as the Sadānīrā (literally a river with perennial water, identified AIK 


with the Ghaghara); at the end of the journey he reached Videha (north 
Bihar). He is therefore known as Videgha Mathava. The Satapatha Brahmana 
‘further narrates that Māthava carried with him the sacred fire god, Agni 
Vaisvanara. He stopped at the banks of the river Sadānīrā as the area to the 
east of the river was marshy and as yet untouched by Agni. The legend of 
Videgha Mathava’s journey implies that the land as far east in northern 
“Bihar was included within the later Vedic culture zone. The description 
that the brahmana carried Agni with him is interpreted by several scholars 
(notably Sharma and Thapar) as the indicator of the eastward expansion of 
the Vedic settlement by burning the thick forest cover in the Ganga valley. 
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The eastward spread of the Vedic culture from the Punjab has a direct 
relationship with the proliferation of sedentary agricultural settlements i 
the Ganga valley during the later Vedic times. 
- A reading of the Aitareya "Brahmana speaks of the widening of the 
“ geographical knowledge during the later Vedic period. For the first time 
there emerged the concept of a five-fold division of India in that text: four 
divisions in the four cardinal directions (Udichidis, Dakshinadis Prachidié 
and Pratichidig) and a central quarter (Dhruvāmadhyamāpratishthādis) The 
central guarter was considered the land par excellence and desi ated as 
Sishtadeša (habitat of the noble people). H.C. Raychaudhuri jected zone 
on the basis of the Aitareya Brahmana, stretching from Vinasana or Adasia 
(near Kurukshetra in Haryana) to Kālakavana (near Allahabad in Uttar 
Pradesh). This geographical designation later evolved into Madhyadešain the 


Manusamhitā. The later Vedic texts thus speak of the principal settlements 


of the Vedic people in the area now covered by the Indo-Ganga divide, the 
upper Ganga valley and the Ganga-Yamuna doab (i.e. up to Allahabad in the 
east). More or less coeval with the later Vedic literature is the archaeological 


HN, D 1 
„S S lulture labeled as the Painted Grey Ware (PGW) culture (900-500 Bc), so 
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wo 


ai ir Grey Ware, which is considered as the diagnostic 
R.S. Sharma has drawn our attention to the fact that out of the total 
number of 700 PGW (explored and excavated) sites, 287 are found in 
Haryana. The concentration of PGW sites in Haryana hardly escapes one's 
notice. This is also exactly the area of Brahmarshideša/Brahmāvartta, hailed 
as the best of lands in the later Vedic texts. One has also to take note of 
the fewer number of PGW sites to the east of Allahabad. This once again 
corresponds to the impression of the later Vedic texts that the See 
part of the central quarter (Dhruvāmadhyamāpratishthādis) came 
Kalakavana close to present Allahabad. l lā 


V 
Polity and Political Situation 


Looking for data and/or impressions about political life in the Vedic corpus— 
and especially the Rigveda—an essentially religious and sacred i 
may appear futile and unrewarding. The Vedic texts are not, however devoid 
of their political contents. The Rigveda is replete with payers to deities who 
„are expected to help humans to overcome their enemies; accounts of clashes 
also regularly figure in the Rigveda. The text in guestion retains the memory 


account of political events for nearly a millennium, the later Vedic texts 
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pay considerable attention to the performance of various rituals meant for 
aspirants’ political control. The Vedic corpus was also aware of the role of 
popular assemblies. In short, images of polity and political situation are not 
entirely absent from the voluminous Vedic literature. 

The Rigveda regularly acquaints us with terms like gana, jana and vis, 
which all point to a group or collection of people. An even Smaller or more 
primitive unit was grama, which originally did not stand for its commonly 
accepted connotation of āvillage; grêma too denoted a combination, a group. 
R.S. Sharma’s readings into the Rigveda indicates that the grama denoted a 
band-like group, mainly of the semi-pastoralist group of unrelated families 
(kulas), the kula or family being the smallest unit. Above the grama probably 
stood the jana, gana and vis—generally taken to mean a clan or a tribe. Large 
number of references to jana and vis in the Rigveda convinced Sharma that 
the Rigvedic polity was largely oriented to clan or tribal organization. As 


-_eminent among them were a collection of five tribes, labelled in the Rigveda 


ò 
Ta gain. = Naraka na anaa ; 
| Ai. AA ag pafichajana and pafichakrishti. These were the Yadu, Turvaša, Anu, Druhyu ` B 
| ul jt]-V and Puru. Another clan or tribe, the Bharatas also steal the limelight in the V 


Rigveda for their victories in war. Commonly associated with the accounts of 7 
clashes, skirmishes and battles are the narrations of the collections of war- Pp 
booties, which consisted largely of cattle and horses. That the Rigveda used A 
the term gavishti (literally, the search or desire for cattle or go) asa synonym 7) 
for war fits in well with the predominantly cattle-keeping material culture of 
the Rigvedic times. References to frequent clashes and hostilities between the | 
Āryavarņa and the Dāsa/Dasyuvarņa occur in the Rigveda, the latter always `y 
portrayed as enemies of the Rigvedic clans. The term raja, which denotes 
a king in Classical Sanskrit, is known since the Rigveda. In the pioneering 
researches of the Vedic texts and the translations of the Vedic passages, the 
term raja is almost always taken in the sense of the king. In other words, it 
was previously taken for granted that monarchical polity, headed by a king, 
existed in India right from the early Vedic times. This view has lately come 
under considerable criticism and revision. The term raja is derived from root, 
rafij, which denotes someone who leads, shines andin later literature, as one 
who pleases. Given the predominance of the jana and the viš in the Rigvedic 
polity, it will be more cogent to consider the raja as a leader or a chief of 
the clan or tribe. It is extremely difficult to equate the Rigvedic raja with 


the head of a monarchical state, who would normally have a well-defined 
da regular military. Sharma 


territory, a subject population and comman 
points to the conspicuous absence of royal epithets, typically associated 


and mahipati (lord of the earth). He bore the epithets, gopati (literally, lord 
of the cattle) and višpati (lord/chief of the tribe/clan). These epithets need 
tobe situated in the context of the preference for pastoral pursuits and of 


many as 300 clans/tribes figure in the Rigveda, according to Witzel. Pre- o7 
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with a later monarch in the Rigveda. The Rigvedic raja was not known as £” J a 


nripati or narapati (lord of men), bhūpati (lord of the soil), adhipati (overlord) uy f 
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the clan/tribal organization of the polity during the Rigvedic times. The 
agglomeration of the kulas or the families led to the formation of the jana or 
viš that was marked not by a fixed residence or territory, but by the kinship 
organization. Under such circumstances, the Rigvedic raja was likely to have 
more resembled a chief or leader of the clan/tribe—with strong kinship 
bonds-than a full—fledged king at the helm of a monarchical polity. The 
principal qualities on which the raja’s position rested were his abilities to 
lead in wars and to ensure collection of booties, which were then distributed 
among the clan members. 


R.S. Sharma has enlightened us with his study of the vidatha, a popular 


significant was its role as a place where the booties captured in wars were 
distributed among the members of the clan, with a possible special share 
for the raja or the chief of the clan. The prominence of the vidatha in the 
Rigvedic polity once again negates the possibility of considering the raja 
as a full-fledged king. The recent insights into the nature of polity in the 
Rigveda emerge out of the new readings of the text and the drawing from 
anthropological and ethnographic researches as well. 

Among many references to clashes and battles, outstanding are the 
impressions of a major battle fought on one side by ten chiefs and on the 
other by Sudas—the chief of the Tritsu-Bharatas. Celebrated as the most 
significant political event of the Rigvedic times, the Dasarajfia took place on 
the banks of the river Parushni or the Ravi. Sudas is said to have defeated 


the Yadu, Turvaša, Anu, Druhyu, Puru, Alina, Bhalāna, Pakhta and Vishānin 
tribes. Sudās belonged to the Tritst=Bharatas or the Bharata clan. Sudās's 


Ao Pancestor Divodās also figures in the Rigveda. Witzel shows that the Bharata 


“clan was given a place of considerable dominance in the Family Books 
(mandala 11-VII). If the Rigvedic accounts of Divodās, son of Pijavana, are 
believed, Divodās as the Bharata chief has the credit of leading his clan into 

“South Asian mainland from the borderland of the subcontinent. The Bharatas 
once seems to have been attached to the Purus with whom they fought later 
on the banks of the Ravi. The impression of the growing power of the Bharatas 
is available from the genealogy of the clan and eulogies to its chiefs found 
in the Family Books of the Rigveda. Many of such accounts are attributed 
to Visvamitra, the priest of the Bharatas, who was later ousted in favour of 
Vašistha; Visvamitra joined the rival Puru group. Vasistha, the composer of 
much of Book VII, also eulogistically refers to the achievements of the Bharata 
chiefs, especially Divodas and Sudas. Divodas, for instance, is praised as a 

giver of wealth. Sudas’s epithet Paijavana intends to underline his belonging 

to the line of Pijavana, an ancestor. Can one see here a very early attempt to 
present a genealogy, which often gives pedigree to a ruler and enhances his 
prestige? Two later chiefs of the post-Sudas days, namely, Devasravas and 


j p political events (like the Dasarajfia) rarely figure in the 


SN Brahmana contains a legend of the fights between the 
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in the Rigveda. Witzel draws our attention to Srifijaya 


De the name, according to 


i ossibly the son of Devavāta; name, 
an WG fhe dē between Bharata and Srifijaya - The Bharata 
im, is 1 


a ing victory over Y 
taksi ja The account of the battle in. Book VII, = 


theme ae 5 Se is a ‘snapshot of history’, narrating the een 
of si (ga across the Sindhu (Indus) into the present Punjab p wa 
of me ee the ten chiefs (including the Purus) by breaking a ce 
re ās ae Kosambi surmised that this was one of the earliest g 
a - £ a in Indian history for controlling rivers. The par : 
as h Daa chief as one who ousted all enemies in the north i o 
ae ri south there was no enemy as there stood the ee 
ARES bering the famous burning down of Khāņdava forest in : 
ar rann is A that the victory in Da$arajfia helped the T :: 
seta rukshetra (in modern Haryana), to the south of w ic i 
T yl . oa Khandava forest. The Rigvedic accounts of the mai 
| ‘fe ; rototype of the great Mahabharata battle at Kuruks e ia 
"UN gk, discerned in the attempts of the Rigvedic pen 
Ras ta r mentous event the beginnings of Indian aa y: 
a aan forerunner of what Romila Thapar would call the Itihasa 
ino ; 


Purāņa tradition. 


; i h 
The later Vedic texts present significant changes in polity, thoug 
se A 


se texts. The Aitareya 
ods. (devas)and 


in t d 
demons (asuras). The gods suffered defeat in the hands of the demons an 


—saližed that the absence of a leader (arājamyatā) was the chief factor et 
oe o made ind a their chief as he was the most heroic, the 
ak ia this was followed by the gods’ victory over ee 

pais - din this legend the possible origin of kingship out of mi sai 
es eat ka hard! escapes our notice is the growing power of the Vedic 
aa net hiefs - of different status, is indicated in the a 
a Gas a ; PA raja was inferior to samrat or ekarat. The Vedic samral 
as Jā not be taken to mean ‘emperor’ following its meaning = 
a Wa a literature. In contrast to the raja, the samrat or ekarat wa 
a as the latter was a greatet ees en -_ ij bat 

i j the first time with the ter. 

=s sa oise saan pope Firet set is feet (pada), meaning 

M aka bian hah Sa S VII 


janapada, 1Y = T cettlement. Combining the testimony 
—a settlement or more precisely a rural settlement. < Janed the 


d the Satapatha Brahmana, Ghoshal un 


j A domain) and 
significance of the concepts like rajya (governance), rasha oman ane 
ne (ruling authority). He further pointed out that the í 


ri 
ascending power of the ruler. The conspicuous urge in the later Vedic texts 


for increasing the power of the raja is best see 


the ten chiefs; it is the central vil 
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for the performances of sacrifices (yajrias). The successful performance of the 
rajasuya, the vājapeya, the asvamedha yajrtas and the consecration ceremonies 
(abhishekas) like the aindramahabhisheka and punarabhisheka rendered great 
power and prestige on the sacrificer (yajamana), i.e. the ruler. During the 


. sacrifice, the raja is given epithets like the eater of the folk (višāmattā), the 


lord of cultivators (charshaninam), the exterminator of foes (amitranam hanta) 
and the overlord of the world and living beings (visvasyabhūtasya adhipati). 
The sacrificing raja was to tread upon a tiger skin; this was certainly an act 
of white magic, effective on the law of contagion, with the intention that the 
ruler would assume the prowess of a tiger when he came in touch with the 
tiger-skin. In the vājapeya sacrifice, the ruler was to participate in a chariot 
race in which he would be made a winner. The rājā's position indeed became 
more powerful than his Rigvedic counterpart: while the Rigvedic chief was 
the leader of the clan (vigpati), the later Vedic ruler was the devourer of the 
viš (visamatta). The later Vedic texts clearly viewed an opposition between 
the ruler and the vis, which was considerably subordinated. The mutually 
antagonistic: position between the kshatriya and the viš also looms large 
in the statement that the ruler was the deer while the viš was likened to 
barley; once again the juxtaposition of the devoured and the devourer is 
unmistakable. The exalted position of the ruler is also evident from the 
and Soma. The later Vedic ruler was, therefore, endowed with ‘occasional 
` divinity’, as Spellman suggests. This does not however mean that the later 
Vedic ruler was held as a divinity or having a divine descent. The maximum 
extent of such a claim in the later Vedic text was the epithet of Parikshit 
as a demi-god (ardhadevata: Atharvaveda). Larger number of prominent 
clans came on to the political scene: the Kekayas, Madras, Košalas, Kurus 
and suchlike, while the Pafichala clan was an assemblage of several clans. 
The Kuru-Pafichāla combine in the Ganga-Yamuna doab area represents the 
formation of an even larger and more complex confederacy. 

All these would certainly contribute to the growing power of the ruler. 
The later Vedic texts offer more elaborate genealogies of rulers than the 
Rigveda. This is a marker of greater prestige of the ruler whose descent from 
a lineage was underlined. In comparison to the Rigvedic polity, the polity 
of the later Vedic times gave greater stress on hereditary rulership, paving 
the way for dynastic succession as an integral feature of a monarchical 
polity of subsequent times. Romila Thapar draws our attention to 
elaborate gift-giving by the raja to brahmana and other invitees during 
the sacrifices. On the analogy of gift-giving in pre-state chiefdoms, noted 
by anthropologists, Thapar argues that such gift-giving was accompanied 
by the wish to be reciprocated with similar, if not even more lavish gifts 
in return. This is likely to set in motion a spirit of competitiveness among 
chiefs by engaging in conspicuous consumption and even in excessive waste 
of resources, something comparable with the ceremony of potlatch among 
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the pre-colonial ‘indian’ chiefs in North America. While such canned 
attitude may later manifest in political mastery of one ruler over = - 
the element of gift-giving (dāna/dakshiņā) during the yajñas would a 2 
result in distribution and redistribution of resources. This implies me t i 
chiefdom may not have developed the political institutions that sae an 

empowered the concentration of resources in the hands of the maa is ka 
that the later Vedic literature was familiar with terms like bali, bhāga and 


is why the later Vedic ruler bore the epithet, the procurer of bali ak je 
This cannot but speak of the growth of the power and position of the e ad 
But it is doubtful if bali in the later Vedic texts meant a regular tax. The 
rate of the bali is nowhere specified; this also may indicate that there hae 
proper and adequate assessment of revenue. Thapar therefore TRA : i 
as a prestation, distinct from a genuine revenue demand. Thea sence ķi . 
regular revenue probably precluded the formation of a military organiza z 
as there would not be enough resources; the absence of the military—t e 
most visible aspect of the coercive authority of the ruler—would, in its PA 
render difficulties for the ruler to demand revenue. Despite the growth p i 
ruler's power the later Vedic period had not yet experienced a monarc a 
system; it was, to borrow an expression of Sharma, a proto-state, on 


threshold of a state system. 
The growing authority of the later Vedic rājā was checked by two popular 


assemblies, the sabha and the samiti. Though the sabha and the samiti 
figured in the Rigveda, they appeared more prominently in the later - ic 
literature. The vidatha, interestingly enough, disappeared from the. later 
Vedic texts. It is not easy to fully grasp the distinctive feature of the ii 

“assemblies. I fact, once it was thought that there was only one single 
assembly, the samiti, while the place or seat of the assembly was known as 


sabhā. The clear description 


in their enthusiasm to show that the Vedic polity anticipated some features 
ofa modern democracy anda constitutional monarchy, tried to project these 
two assemblies as upper and lower houses in a bi-cameral legislative T 
with a pronounced thrust on participatory political process. While a ; an 
assertion as the above one is far-fetched, it seems that to the sabhā often 


went the prosperous persons (maghavan). The sabhā was certainly a place for 


fetfeation as it was a place for the game of dice. The a by, 
the people in general and also by the ruler. Among the matters RE ie tā 
the samiti were wats, exile of a ruler and even bringing back an exiled ru - 
Āctivities in the samiti were often marked by debates. A person going to the 
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samiti uttered prayers so that on 
debate. Thereislittle doubt about 
There are also prayers that mem 


€ came out as the best participant in the 
the lively deliberations at this public forum. 
bers of the assembly would be unanimous 


popular assemblies appear to h 
the rājā's hands. 


„cb: Another possible check to the tājās power came from the ratnins (the 


bei : 
: Gass ones) as close associates of the ruler. Described as the bestower of 
€ domain upon the ruler (ete vai rashtrasya pradātārah) 


polity in subsequent times 


. There is al isti ibili 
A E I at 1s also a distinct possibility that the 


certain occasions the ruler 
The brāhmaņa priest as a 


„Oras the representative of the pri 

kās ) ; e priest] 
mi munity, or as the representative of the entire vis. The later Vedic ee 
otter several examples of some tension betwee 


: ; e sabhā survived, but on} 
denote primarily the royal court in classical Sanskrit. ore 


verge 
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all these limitations, the Vedic corpus offer some glimpses of the socio- 


economic life. 


The Rigveda repeatedly emphasizes the importance of cattle-wealth (go). 32 
The cattle (go) in the Rigveda is synonymous with wealth (rayi). A person 
richin cattle (goman) is considered wealthy (maghavan), fit to be a member 
of the sabhā (sabhāsad). R.S. Sharma has counted as many as 173 references 14 5 
to go and its derivatives in the Rigveda, while there are about 21 mention -; | 
about agriculture therein. The Rigveda, therefore, considered the cattle as 
the principal form of social wealth; agriculture though known and practised, 
was secondary to cattle-keeping in the Rigvedic economy. It is no wonder 


ge 


praised and invoked for jointly bringing with Indra plentiful of kine, many 
of which were captured as booties during wars. The go was also the medium 
of exchange in the Rigveda. The term gotra literally stands for a cattle-pen; 
the human habitation adjacent to the cattle-pen subseguently assumed the 
character of a distinct social group. As a result of this, the term gotra in later 
times came to denote an exogamous unit within a varņa or a jāti. No less 
coveted than the go was the horse (ašva), which is not encountered in India 
prior to the advent of the Indo-Aryan speaker. The horse regularly appears 
in the Rigveda as a coveted animal, which was often obtained as booty in a 
war. The Rigvedic people were not entirely nomadic but semi-pastoralists, 
who therefore did not experience a fully sedentary society. Meagre 
archaeological data are available to supplement the literary images. Field 
archaeological remains from Bhagwanpura (Kurukshetra district, Haryana), 
Dadheri (Ludhiana district, Punjab), Naggar (Jalandhar district, Punjab) 
and Manda (in Jammu)—all datable from 1500 Bc to 1000 Bc—do not 
demonstrate a regular and settled agriculture, nor the presence of iron tools. 
Bhagwanpura, significantly, has yielded profuse number of bones of cattle, 
goats and lambs. Archaeological data too tend to indicate a predominantly 
cattle-keeping society in north-western India during the second half of the 
second millennium Bc. 

Though fewer references (21) to agriculture appear in the Rigveda than 
to cattle-keeping, the data on agricultural practices are significant. An 
entire hymn (krishisiikti) is devoted to the praise of Kshetrapati or the deity 
presiding over agriculture (1V.57). The hymn graphically portrays ploughing 
the cultivated tract (kshetra) with the help of sundsira, denoting respectively 


the field as a result of the plough being drawn by oxen. That Parjanya or 
“the rain-god moistened the field with rains for agriculture also figures in 
this hymn. The account of harvesting the ripe crop with the help of a sickle 
(dātra/sriņī) also occurs in the text. Irfan Habib has recently presented a 
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striking archaeological confirmation of the prevalence of plough cultivation 
in the second half of the second millennium Bc. A ploughed field, datable 
to twelfth—eleventh centuries BC, with clear furrow marks in parallel rows, 
has been found from Aligrama in Swat (Pakistan). The crop in general was 
known as sasya (Avesta: hahya). One of the main cereals was barley (yava). 
Wheat is nowhere mentioned in the Rigveda, but the Sanskrit word for it, 
godhuma and its Iranian counterpart gantuma, cannot but suggest a common 
Indo-Iranian ancestor of the crop. It is therefore likely that wheat too was 
grown by the Rigvedic people. It is not certain if rice cultivation was in 
vogue in the Rigveda. The word vrihi, which means rice in Sanskrit, is taken 
in the Rigveda to denote crop in general, and not specifically paddy. Paddy 
cultivation seems to have taken root in Vedic culture with the spread of the 
settlements in the Ganga valley in first millennium Bc. Apparently impressed 
by the archaeological proof of the ploughed field from Swat, Habib critiques 
scholars who in his opinion, has over-emphasized the pastoral pursuits in 
the Rigvedic times. Even with this firm and visible evidence of agriculture 
in the North-Western Frontier zone, it will be difficult to miss the obvious 
recognition of cattle as the principal wealth in the Rigveda. It is possible that 
towards the end of the Rigvedic times, the importance of agriculture was 
being taken into account. A hymn in the Xth Mandala (X.34.13)—certainly 
belonging to the very end of the Rigvedic phase—urges a person, excessively 
addicted to the game of dice, to give it up and instead, take to agriculture, 
which will yield to him many cows and wives. What is underlined here is 
that agriculture generated greater material security for the maintenance 
of a settled family life. Also unmistakable is the notion that successful 
agriculture helps the maintenance of cattle wealth, which continues to get 
the prime attention. 
One does not expect to trace many references to crafts and professions in 
text that hails cattle as the principal social wealth. Only rudimentary crafts 


figure in the Rigveda. One of them was that of the carpenter (takshaķa), who— 


is different from the woodcutter (vrikshachhedaka). The carpenter not only 


making of chariot. Chariots, driven by powerful horses, hold a crucial clue to 
the successful spread of the Indo-Aryan speakers over the Ganga valley. The 
presence of the improved wheel with spokes is noted in Turkmenistan (north 
of Afghanistan), datable to 1700-1500 Bc. There is negligible evidence of 
the use of spoked wheel in the subcontinent, except for a solitary terracotta 
piece (from Banawali, Haryana) representing on low relief such a wheel. The 
Rigvedic society was well-acquainted with the leather-worker (charmamna), 
something to be expected in a largely cattle-keeping society. Various type of 
dresses and garments are mentioned in the Rigveda, implying the prevalence 
of cloth-makers. But the Rigveda shows no acquaintance with cotton plants 
and cotton in general. The Rigvedic garments were likely to have been made 
of wool and/or skin, features that would associate these crafts with a cattle- 
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karnašobhana and hiranyakarna (earring), nyochanī and kurīra Sanne 
worn during wedding), will point to the existence of serene are Soak 
the jeweller. Hiranya or gold was used for making ga : i eas 
other metals were used for manufacturing purposes, itis difficu yeei a 
It is almost impossible to find any concrete evidence of the use 0 E p 
Rigveda. The term ayas has been wrongly understood by o šā za 
including B.B. Lal, in the sense of iron. Iron was of course synonymous W. 


keeping society. Some mention of jewellery in the Rigveda, for instance, the 


the term ayas in Classical Sanskrit, but never in the Rigveda. The term ayas 


in the Rigveda may signify any metal in general. There | is little, if any at all, 


x . -abevidence of the tise of iron in India prior to 1000.BC. — 
gen agin material life, oriented to cattle-keeping, and a 
some agriculture and a few rudimentary crafts, experience eae ae 
There are prayers in the Rigveda for ensuring safety on ee : a 
places (1.56.2); for safety against robbers on a distant di ( 3 . i 
for gaininga hundred-fold wealth (atadhana) as gain (11.18.3). i m 
to ascertain whether such journeys invariably indicated commercial v TA 
to faraway lands. In the Rigveda appear the panis, noted for their wea 


pastoral society. He further sought to see in the panis the e n 
yanik or the merchant of the later m = are mesa kh 
a was known to the Rigveda. Ihe sug 

pal or poet generally understood a vast body is D) = Ka 
confluence of the Indus with the sea is open to question. The As ‘a ae 
clearly distinguished between the Indus and the sea. This, i, 
at all imply that the Rigvedic people were regular seafarers 4 c RS 
purposes. The claim for seafaring in the Rigvedic times large ide pan 
over-enthusiastic and literal reading of the account of the vessel, 4 : ik 
a hundred oars (šatāritra nau: 1,116.3). If such large las s pe bai 
really in operation in the Rigvedic times, what would Kati : al -_ 
of the dock or the port, where such a ship could be pen - ae 
across any such ports or harbours of impressive size in the 4 sae Si 
archaeological remains in the K g fai ete kng a Pl 

illennium BC? Even the dockyard of Lo e bee! 

n e a vessel fitted with a hundred oars. S ds pi p 
offered by the Rigveda in terms of ae aaa ia g zor Si akar 
i nation of the Rigvedic poets. The basic qu M 
a a ATA 25 (different from exchanges in the o 
and nomadic circuits) was relevant to a predominantly cattle-keeping = i 
The later Vedic times witnessed significant changes in the = = 

along with the spread of Vedic culture from the Punjab to the east a 
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south-east, i.e. into the, Ganga vall ic li 
, Le. ; ey. i i i 
g y. The later Vedic literature presents sites have yielded specimens of iron and copper axes and adzes. Many iron 


clear evidence of th ivati wine ia pea na ena 
paddy. The ne ad nja ene ar ereals, barley, wheat and axes had a hole in the middle for accommodating a handle, possibly made of Mm 
“ow denoted bythe word vihi = AES t : e regular cultivation of rice, wood. The introduction of iron technology is a special feature | of the later on 
DEWA E ai kā JĀ 4 oin the later Vedic texts. The Vedic times. The later Vedic literature speaks of $yāmāyas and krishnayas (the VO* , 
yielded remains of rice, a visible proof of black ayas), which probably refer to iron. The most eloquent testimony to ae 


paddy cultivation in the doab area. There is little doubt that the spread of 


; f N wor technology comes from archa cology: two major sites in western Uttar 
settlements in the fertile Ganga basin, more moist than the relatively arid as, T 1 


Pradesh, Atranjikhera and Noh, which have brought to light large number 


sarerea 


Punjab and the farther north- : ; — 

the later Vedic times. the ie bein ties conducive to agriculture. From of iron tools and imptéments.“Most of these implements are, however, 
__sedentary society, primarily oriented ps the character of a fully weapons for offensive and defensive purposes. Iron arrowheads, shaped like 
a W ? y ed to agriculture with cattle-keeping as barb and leaf as well, came in vogue; also in use was the iron spearhead. 


Some of these iron tools may go back to as early 1000-900 Bc, but majority 
of the iron tools were manufactured in a period after 800 Bc. The use of 
iron technology began to be regular and widespread after 750 BC. The spread 
of the later Vedic settlements was possibly instrumental in giving access to 


of alteration ; ; A , | 
Samhita: the a a (ir m the Taittrīya | iron-ore deposits in the Ganga valley. But to what extentiron technology was 
in summer; paddy is sown in the monsoons ee | ` bl Is harvested | employed for agricultural pursuits is open to doubt, especially because of the 
(ienes a naer hariad i vioi oo a in fade tila | very few specimens of iron ploughshare and other agricultural implements. 
of cow dung: fresh cow-dung (gomaya) and d ure HA y consisted | The available iron technology could well have been advantageous to the later 
The operation of ploughing is described in many years ba ce | ai A eee ee eee kiki 
loughshare . : ‘ee this period. 
aes share AN ana ee a HRA a (fig) tree, while | One of the most significant developments in crafts-production was the Pi? oe 
were regularly used. The solitary i hes that iron ploughshares | manufacture of an improved type of pottery, labelled as the Painted Grey 
ary instance of an iron ploughshare has come Ware (900-500 BO). The ware is so named after its greyish colour resulting 


from the excavations at Jakheda in western Uttar Pradesh. The term sītā 
continues to mean the furrow marks since the days of the Rigveda. The 
description of the cultivator (kīnāša) driving the plough with the hel of 
oxen has become commonplace in the later Vedic period. The Mires ie 
Satapatha Brahmana and the Taittiriya, Maitrayani, Kathaka and Vājasārieyi 


out of a particular firing technique of the pots. Later, paintings were added we 
to the exterior; hence, the nomenclature, PGW. It was first discovered at das 
Ahichhatra near Bareilly (Uttar Pradesh) in 1946, but the importance of 


oe ‘ enw vannu āda 


the ware was first established in the subsequent excavations at Ropar. The 
PCW was discovered at Ropar from a layer which lay between the Harappan 


Sambitas descri aan ; baon ei tkan ARE c 

N wari atid ēvei tio dcitéa extn. Why fo miny Oh Hee of six, eight, | deposits (2300-1700 BC) and the early historic deposits (600-200 Bc). The 
p PG ic aii dee pent o ender Theahics tenia = da reguired for | PGW there has to be assigned to a period after the Harappan times, but before 
(<a \could have necessitated the employment of many ox RER k E Ganga valley | 600 Bc, thus, more or less coeval with what is called the Vedic, especially the 
a It is also likely that he abar odi emol a to a l the heavy soil. | later Vedic period. There are about 700 PGW sites strewn over the Indo- 
the size of the plot: a field tilled with the h fe wis or tilling is a pointer to | Ganga divide, the upper Ganga valley and the Ganga-Yamuna doab. Most 
been more extensive than the plot wales 4 twenty oes oxen must have | of the PGW wares were dishes and bowls (shallow and deep) which speak 
from this angle, it may suggest unequal - Ea WA Kae Seen | of the admirable control of the craftsman for exposing the earthenware to 
unequal access to the most important means of a du ae A ou implying | high temperature in kilns. The exterior was painted with circular and spiral 
typical of a sedentary agrarian society. P ction, land—a feature | rans and dots. In many sites, PGW iron Hs coexist, gé DR 
The spread i ; | that these were contemporary manutactures. oth iron implements and the 

ee ie mee pan orcs oral A H Pee = | a are clear pointers to the developments in crafts production in the later +.” i 

journ i A ; : ee ages mene edic times. FJ 

ae ee a i; nia = als hand may symbolize The same impression is available from the Vajasaneyt Samhita (Ch. XXX)» a 
sats peh E neni as =e = implements, axes and which enlists as many as 19 craftsmen and professionals in the context of the 
rest. There are some references to | Purushamedha sacrifice: TI) kaulāla (potter), (2) karmāra (blacksmith), (3) 


cutting down of forests in th zi . See ee = mmm em 
s in the later Vedic literature. Several archaeological māņikāra (jeweller), (4) īshukāra | (arrow-maker), (5) dhanukāra, (bow-maker), 


jo 
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(6) jyākāra (maker of the string of the bow), (7) rajjusarja (rope-maker), 
(8) surākāra (distiller), (9) vasahpalpuli (washerman), (10) rafijayitri (dyer), 
(11) charmamna (leather worker), (12) hiranyakara (goldsmith), (13) dhivara 
(fisherman), (14) hastipa (elephant-keeper), (15) asvapa (horse-keeper), 
(16) gopālaka (cattle-keeper), (17) suta (actor/bard), (18) sailusha (musician/ 
singer) and (19) mrigayumantaka (hunter). Some elements of specialization 
of crafts cannot escape our notice. Such a diversity of crafts and professions 
was never encountered in the Rigveda. 

More information on exchange-related activities is available in the later 
Vedic texts than that in the Rigveda. The Yajurveda speaks of vanija in the 
sense of the son of a vanij; it may suggest that transacting in goods could 
have emerged as a hereditary occupation. For the first time, the term sreshthi 
appears in textual sources, which stands for a rich merchant in Sanskrit 


literature. The descriptions of long-distance journeys also continue in the 


“Tater Vedic texts. The later Vedic literature was also aware of the two seas 


on the east and west (parva and paschima samudra) by which probably are 
denoted the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. The Satapatha Brahmana 
and the Taittiriya Samhita refer to kusida and kusidin in the sense respectively 
of loan and usurer. Do these terms point to more regular exchanges and 
transactions than those in the Rigveda? It is difficult to find clear information 
on regular trade because of the absence of metallic medium of exchange 
(coins) and of formal regulations of marketplace trade, which are unlikely to 
have existed in a pre-state society. 


VII 


The Vedic literature is indeed our principal source for understanding 
contemporary social life. The primary unit of the social life was the family 


_(kula). Right from the Rigvedic timēs the family is patriarchal; the head 
Of the family usually being the father. This 7 perhaps the earliest known 


beginning of the patriarchal family life in India. The description of the 
family life in the Rigveda and the later Vedic texts speaks of the prevalence 
of the extended family system. Impressions of three generations—the 
father, his sons and daughters and grandchildren—living in the large family 
surroundings are commonly available. The Presence of the mother-in-law 
of the head of the family is also occasionally seen. Hospitality to the guest 


(atithi) was an essential feature of the family life. The warmth of the f. amily 


life is particularly felt in the accounts of the lively atmosphere of the children 
in the family. 


The Rigveda offers the earliest known account of the origin of the four 


varnas, the most distinctive feature of the structure of traditional society 


in India. The famous Purushasūkta in the Rigveda (X.90) narrates that 


the mouth, arms and the thighs of the Great Primaeval Being (Purusha) 


fespectively became the brahinana, the rêjanya and the vēja, while from 
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the feet were born the šūdra. The well-known division of the traditional 
Indian society into four varnas or sharply hierarchized, unequal, endogamous 
groups is thus encountered first here. Some scholars have tried to find the 
emergence of a four-fold occupational divisions of the society into the priest, 
the warrior, the ag īri trader and finally, the servile community, 
itrdescerīding order: But it is unlikely that the Rigvedic society experienced 
a strict and complex varna classification. First, the Purushasūkta is clearly a 
late hymn, figuring in the interpolated section of the Rigveda and therefore 
the Purushasūkta evidence is difficult to relate to the situation prevailing 
in the Rigvedic times. Barring this late Purushasūkta, the Rigveda does not 
regularly refer to the four varņas. In fact, the Rigveda more freguently speaks 
of only two varnas: the aryavarna and the dasa or _dasyu.varņa, between 
Sora a hostile relis is often said to have existed. The dasa/dasyu varna 
is often described as of dark-skin (krishnatvach), of an unintelligible speech 
(miridhravach) and also without speech (andsa; the previously accepted 
meaning of the term as someone snub-nosed has been questioned). The 
Rigveda seems to have been more acquainted with the two groups of Indo- 
Aryan speakers (āryavarņa) and the non-Aryan speakers (dāsa/dasyu varna) 
than the four-varna division of the society. The typical features ofa strict 
varna society, relating to hereditary occupation and taboos on intermarriage 
and inter-dining, are not seen in the Rigveda. The text in fact shows clearly 
that the father of a poet was a physician (bhishak) and the mother, a grinder l 
of corn Tuplaprakshini). While the Rigveda did not approve of a marriage 
‘between an āryavarņa and a dāsa/dasyuvarņa, marriage between two unequal 
varnas (in other words, emphasis on endogamy and taboo on connubium) 
did not find any opposition. Under such circumstances, it will be difficult 
to infer that inter-dining among members of unequal varnas was frowned 
PTh familiari ith 
The Rigveda, on the other hand, shows much greater fami iarity wit] 
térms like jana, gana, vis than with varna. All these terms, as we have pointed 
out before, spoke of clan or tribe-like social groups, which point to the 
existence of a society simpler than the one strictly observing the complex 
varna regulations. R.S. Sharma has pointed to the numerous Rigvedic 
references to words derived from the root bhāj, which covers both the 
meanings of food and sharing. Sharma, therefore, concludes that e 
Rigvedic society, typical of a clan-based society, encouraged distribution 0 
food among its members. The predominantly cattle-keeping society of fs 
Rigveda would not be conducive to excessive accumulation of food in t e 
hands offewer, but moreinfluential members of the society, something which 
is commonly encountered in an agrarian society. The lesser dependence on 
agriculture and the greater reliance on the capture of booty would DUE 
the consumption of what had been acguired and minimize the possibility 4 
the inequalities of distribution of the resources. The distribution and t e 
redistribution of resources through community ceremonies and dāna-dakshi, 
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nā institutions are compatible with a relatively simpler society of the Rigveda. 
This does not however, imply that the Rigvedic society was an egalitarian 
society, as the Rigveda clearly refers to the maghavan or the prosperous 
persons, whose presence also indicates the existence of the unprivileged 
ones. The relatively less sharply differentiated society of the Rigveda will also 
be evident from the absence of references to the employment of non-kin 
labour. Romila Thapar argues that the large extended family of the Rigvedic 
times encouraged the elders in the family to exploit the younger members: 
this she considers as the lineage system. Several Marxist historians, 
especially Suvira Jaiswal have however, questioned her formulation in that 
they find traces of social division within the tribe ‘along the lines of classes 
rather than lineage’. 

The later Vedic texts, on the other hand, provide information about 
social change from a relatively simpler society to a more complex and 
sharply differentiated society. This change has to be situated in the context 
of the agrarian material milieu of the later Vedic period. The emergence 
and consolidation of an agrarian society generally accompany sharp social 
inequality as in such societies the equal access to land, the most important 
means of production, is impossible; this is also tied to the pronounced 
tendency to accumulate and hoard resources. The later Vedic texts strongly 
upholds the sharp differentiation in varna status. From this age o1 wards the 
term varna denoted the four unequal social groups. The first three varnas, 
the brahmana, the kshatriya and the vaisya were called dvijas or the twice 

bort; äs they were entitled to the sacred init tion ceremony; the $udra was 
completely denied this status as his only duty in the Vedic tradition was to 
serve (susrushā) the three upper varnas. 

As the later Vedic literature is replete with prescriptions for performing 
yajfias under the strict guidance and supervision of the brahmana priest, 
it is natural that the texts emphatically assert the ritual supremacy of the 
brahmana over all other varnas. As the brahmana was the only one entitled 
to offer sacrifices, they were considered the highest varna. The period in 
question also saw the emergence of the second varna of the kshatriya from 
the previous rank of the rājanya of the Rigvedic times. This is in keeping 
with the growing power of the Vedic chief that has already been discussed. 
The sharp differentiation among the varnas will be evident by the fact that 
while the first two varna claimed considerable pre-eminence, the two latter 
varņas of the vaišyas and šūdras were looked down upon. The later Vedic 
texts also leave an impression that the brahmana and the kshatriya were 
engaged in contestations for social supremacy. Both the brahmanas and 
kshatriya could study and teach the Vedas (adhyayana and adhyāpana) and 
thereby had a distinct claim to acquire the Vedic knowledge. While this 
apparently put the kshatriya at par with the brahmana, he had to depend 
on the brahmana for performing the elaborate and lavish yajñas in order to 
enhance his power and eminence. Though most of the Vedic texts recognize 
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the premier position of the brahmana in the four-varna order, the o 
ja ee takes a scornful attitude to the priest ie i the ean - 
na i i i drinker of soma (an inebriating 
rāhmaņa is described therein as a 
a and one who could be evicted at will. Some other texts, Gp ies 
hand, underline the mutual dependence between the two an ae . ie 
note of rapprochement instead of contestation. The vaišya was to per 5 F 
is ude 
i - ing and trade. Though the vaisya was inc 
agriculture, cattle-keeping i ila 
ij denounced as the one who w 
among the dvija group, he was c i ve 
on kanālā (anyasya ādyo), could be evicted at will eileen ite 
Ā ate 
i thakamapreshya). We have already Indic 
and oppressed at will (ya i RACE 
i i d opposition between the ruling powe 
a acer i he vaišya's status. The 
i i the detriment of the vaisy 
the later Vedic texts, obviously to at a 
i btedly the šūdra, who bore the ep ; 
worst hit of the system was undou 1e šūdra, v REM 
ill (yathakamapreshya), could be evi 
one who could be oppressed at wi (y i ), C 
will (yathakama-utthapya) and even killed at will (yathäkāmavadhya). There 
a eee - ae 
"416 Söimme common epithets of RASA BEE ae pe 
i i i to bracket the vais 
šūdra alike; this points to the tendency iy 
f the brahmana and the kshatriya. Shar 
together, to the advantage o | the ee ae 
i is -producing section in the Vedic s y 
in the vaisya the actual wealth-pro 
the šūdra a the labouring group. He explains that in order to ae the 
i ders, the two higher varnas desisted trom 
dominance over these two lower or m sh D 
i for rapprochements. From the valsy: 
contestation and preferred a course F 
was extracted the bali and from the šūdra, labour. The brahmana and lā 
kshatriya without actually participating in the katas Jā NGA se 
j i i hat is why Sharma considers the bra 4 
to enjoy the fruits of production. T i ae 
mi kshtriya to bea combined managerial group in the varna divided 
i i iority. 
ociety, buttressed further by ritual superior _ 
i The growing rigours of the varna system are also clear from the restrictions 
on marriage. The ideal of savarna marriage (marriage within the same 


SAPUN a naar mami l ac 
varna), in other words, the ideal of endogamy, is stressed in the later Vedi 


~~ texts. This was, however, only a norm as the texts speak also of marriages 


parna female and the lower varna male (pratiloma marriage) 1s. severely 

reptobated though not “nknown. The gender discrimination in these 

ETa ma ii tice. 

teoulations can hardly escape our no l E l 4 
"The Vedic society was patriarchal. Such a society as this invariably place 


rs AS IET . . . O 
womien in a position secondary to the male members in the family. It - 
wonder, therefore, that right from the Rigveda down to peo eat = 
hter. As it was a pa 
birth of a son was much preferred to pe of a a Ps SE 
i ted from tne 
family system, descent was coun ‘ = 
“only the iale child was fit to continue the lineage. The Si ri lā = 
with references to ardent prayers for the birth of sons. The Rigveda, ho , 
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does not show that once born a daughter was neglected. This would take 
place subsequently in the later Vedic texts, which would view the birth of a 
daughter as a source of misery (krichhram tu duhita). There are indications 
enough in the Rigveda that women married at a grown up and mature age and 
no reference to marriage of a girl child at a pre-puberty stage is available. In 
fact, the Rigveda speaks of the meeting of unmarried young men and women 
at fairs (samana) to select their respective conjugal partners. There was also 
little restriction on the choice of spouse in terms of the varna considerations, 
except that a marriage between the aryavarna and the dāsa/dasyu varna was 
disapproved. The Rigveda offers few, if any at all, evidence of parental control 
and approval on the choice of spouse. On the basis of the Rigvedic terms, 
jaratkumārī/vriddhakumārī (an old maiden), Sukumārī Bhattacharji suggests 
that women could remain unmarried throughout their life and spend their 
life in their parental home. In other words, Bhattacharji underlines that 
marriage was not an obligation for women in the Rigvedic age, as it would be 
from the later Vedic period onwards. The Rigveda leaves little room for doubt 
that at least some women were literate and were composers of Vedic hymns: 
e.g. Apala, Ghosha, Visvavara, Sūryyā, etc. Heroic women participating in 
wars are also not unheard of in the Rigveda. There is a wonderful marriage 
hymn in the Rigveda, containing benedictions to a newly married wife about 
to go to her husband’s home. It is hoped that she would be honoured like a 
queen (samrājīī) by her parents-in-law, her sister-in-law and her brother- 
in-law. The wife in the Rigveda is accorded a position of dignity; she actively 
participates in the rituals with her husband, and as a co-performer in rituals, 
she is rightly called the sahadharmini. Illicit relation occasionally figures in 
the Rigveda. There is a lover’s prayer in the Rigveda to ensure that when the 
man tried to reach his beloved in the night, the neighbours would remain in 
deep sleep and the dogs in the vicinity would not bark. 

There is no mention of the custom of sati or the burning of the widow 
on the same funeral pyre with her dead husband. It is stated that the widow 
would perform a ritual lying beside her dead husband on the funeral pyre, 
but would then actually descend from there at the call of her brother-in-law. 
The Rigveda allows the cohabitation of a sonless widow with her younger 
brother-in-law till the birth of a male child; this is known as the custom 

_of niyoga. First, it is not exactly widow remarriage, but is akin to levirate. 
Second, the ultimate end is to procure a male child and the arrangement is 
not primarily aimed at women’s benefit. 

- The position of women seems to have taken a worsening turn from the 
later Vedic times. As we have already stated, the undesirability of the birth 


later Vedic times. In fact, it is said that an educated woman becomes devoid of 
her femininity and assumes more male-like features. Sukumārī Bhattacharji 
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argues that with the lowering of the age of marriage and the little prospect 
LAPSA women of the later Vedic period were trained primarily in 
dons chores. The preference for marrying them off ata Oe ee 
stage leaves little scope for women to voice their choice of a 
is then decided upon by the father. The later Vedic texts speak of polvgas ay 
(but little polyandry), which was a marker of op nifence and prestige of me 
Eusband but the existence of co-wives was hardly conducive to t = ig 
*d-Hon6ūt Of the wife. A later Vedic text describes how the ave er » 
law ran away from the father-in-law like a ghost that fled before t me a 
sun. The analogy of the daughter-in-law with the ghost is sigs aj 
contrast to the Rigvedic epithet samrajni given to the newly-we wi , am $ 
her in-laws. The principal duty of the wife in the later Vedic perio fila 
follow and obey her husband. For women, marriage became as sacred as = 
learning of the Vedic texts. The dominance of the husband ee exp - 
when the later Vedic wife is expected to submit to the physica me 
her husband whenever he demanded sexual satisfaction. This spea s e 
the loss of control of the wife even over her own body. The kai aaa 
expectation from the wife was her bearing male children. There AF e a : 
that the later Vedic text glorifies the position of the mother in e ne y. 
is however not sure whether the projection of the mother of E set 
done in the similar vein. The role of the later Vedic wife is ie 2 Mi 
bearer of male children, a producer of = Bi, apa RER 
that the wife who bore only da ers should be abandones 
sama Who gave birth to still-born children in the ee a 
put one who talked back to the a sank ai ieks Bi kia si 
icity increasingly becoming the yardstick 1n 
ay of S the tīrā Vedic texts, unlike the Rigveda, offer little or no | 


nens presence i i A iti). 
reference to womens presence in the popular é assemblies (sabha and sam iti). 


The sidēnt desire that a woman remains a non-widow during her «| j : 
powerful commentary on the deteriorating condition of widows in - a T 
Vedic times. Recent researches by Sukumari Bhattacharji, Kumkum T a A 
Uma Chakravarti (among many others) have exposed the limitation i n 
Altekarian paradigm of looking at the supposedly dignified a i F z 
Indian women prior to the Delhi Sultanate, which is wrongly conside a 
many to have marked the beginning of the deterioration of o os 
in India. They have effectively driven home the point that in the hee ria a 
social and family life of the Vedic times, women did not enjoy an honoura 


position in the society. 


VII 
Cultural Life 


The Vedic literature being religious in nature, historians have KLM 
the Vedic corpus for understanding the belief-systems and rites and ritua's. 
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Unlike the Harappan times, the early Vedic period does not speak of fertility 
rites and image worship. The dāsa/dasyuvarņa people were castigated in the 
Rigveda for being phallic worshippers Ģišnadeva). “The centrality of Vedic 
religious life is given to the ritual of sacrifices of various kinds. That there 


arta), which covered movements in the heaven an human conducts as well 


Vedic and Iranian traditions observed the Soma rituals. The Soma plant, said 
to have grown in the north-western mountains, is generally identified with 


a AN NA EC CASE DI VPN PENKA ngatani ma MET EA ONT EPROP NA aan dndn NNI 4 
m enti alia etait js — uk 
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ephedra, though the alternative suggestion is to eguate it with the fly agaric 
mushroom. The extract of the Soma plant was drunk on ritual occasions 
and according to Thapar, the drink ‘acted as a hallucinogen’. What does not 
escape our notice is that two great male divinities in later Indian religion and 
classical Sanskrit texts, namely, Vishnu and Siva, are not at all prominent 
in the Rigveda. In fact, both are minor divinities. Vishnu in the Rigveda is a 
solar deity in the name of Aditya, while Siva figures as Rudra. The } igveda 
strongly upholds the worship of nature and various natural phenomena like 
rainfall (Parjanya being the god of rain), thunderbolt (associated with Indra), 
dawn (Ushas) and the river-goddess, Sarasvati. The stutis or hymns in praises 
of different gods/goddesses are offered, remembering the divine help in the 
past, with the hope that the invoked gods/goddesses would respond to the 
needs of those offering the prayer. Though the ritual of sacrifice was known 
in the Rigveda, there is little trace of the elaborate and intricate rites that 
would become a prominent feature of the later Vedic yajñas. One of the most 
salient features of the religious speculations in the Rigveda is the element of 
skepticism. These ideas gave birth to the earliest known Indian metaphysical 
concepts regarding the origin of the universe. There is one view that the 
universe was created out of a vast cosmic sacrifice and was maintained by 
the proper performance of sacrifices. But then in another hymn, doubts 
are heard about the genesis of the universe and even postulates creation 
emerging from Nothingness. Such doubts cannot but speak of a spirit of 
enquiry and points to the absence of dogmatism. The celebrated Nāsadīya 
sakta thus says: 


Then even nothingness was not, not in existence. 
There was no air then, nor the heavens beyond it. 

Who covered it? Where was it? In whose keeping? 

Was there then cosmic water , in depths unfathomed?... 
But, after all, who knows, and who can say, 

Whence it all came, and how creation happened? 

The gods themselves are later than creation, 


So who knows truly whence it has arisen? 
Rigveda, X. 129 (tr. A.L. Basham) 


The later Vedic texts undoubtedly demonstrate that the ritual of sacrifices 
became much more elaborate, lavish and long-lasting—particularly the 
sacrifices like Rājasūya, Vajapeya and Asvamedha. This is particularly evident 
from the Yajurveda and the Brahmana texts, the latter chiefly concerned 
with the ritualistic side of religion. These spectacular rituals had a public 
function and only the upper varnas could attend it. The more elaborate the 
ritual, the more elaborate fire altars were required. As such fire altars were 
built of mud-bricks, their remains could not be recovered by archaeologists. 
The patron of the sacrifice, the yajamāna, was consecrated for the duration 
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of the sacrifice. ‘The sacrificial ground was also initially consecrated and 
finally de-sanctified at the termination of the ritual, leaving no permanent 
locations for acts of worship’ (Thapar). That there is a distinct possibility 
of the incorporation of many pre-Vedic magical rites into Vedic yajītas will 
be borne out by the Atharvaveda, which was primarily a book on black and 
white magic. Both Vishnu and Rudra, relatively minor deities in the Rigveda, 
gained greater prominence in the later Vedic literature. The Satapatha 
Brahmana seeks to identify Rudra and Agni. The same text shows clear 
awareness of the various names of Rudra current in various regions, e.g. as 
Sarva in the eastern sector, as Bhava in the Bahika (Bahlika?) country and 
also as Pašunāmpati (lord of animals). These names indicate the process of 
gradual transformation of Rudra to later Siva, though the. phallic (lingam) 
form of Siva worship is absent in the later Vedic texts. Among the new deities 
in the later Vedic texts mention must be made o f Prajapati, the Creator, 

““A’strong reaction to the centrality of sacrificial rituals permeates the realm 
of philosophical speculations in the Aranyakas and the Upanishads. Though 
the Upanishads are generally placed after the Aranyaka texts, there may not 
have been major difference—both temporally and conceptually—between 
the two genres of literature. This will be seen in the name of the text like 
the Brihadaranyakopanishad. Some of the Upanishads may suggest that the 
critique of the yajña ritual for their ineffectuality to attain salvation was first 
raised by the kshatriyas. As the name Aranyaka clearly shows, this literature 
was concerned with priests who led an ascetic life in forests, away from the 
settled society, and did not uphold the importance of the cult of sacrifices. 
Renunciation therefore speaks of a counter-culture, as Thapar argues. The 
ultimate realization and liberation could not be ensured by yajñas but by 
meditation, through which the highest knowledge (Jana) could be realized. 
Thus, the Aranyaka and Upanishads pave the way for the development of 
deep philosophical speculation. Without going into the intricacies of this 
philosophy, it may be briefly mentioned that the Upanishads stress on th 


body does not cause the death of the Soul; ‘the living Atman has left it (the 
body), the living Atman dies not’. The Atman is not merely an individual’s 
Soul, it is identical with the entire universe. This realization results in the 
eternal and permanent identity and merger between the Atman and the 
Brahman, this identity being the highest realization. ‘Having shaken off 
the body, I obtain, self-made and satisfied, the world of Brahman, yea, I 
obtain it’ (Chhāndogya Upanishad). The concept of the indestructible soul, 
which does not die with the passing away of the body, is intimately related 
to the idea of the transmigration of the Soul. This in its turn is likely to have 
led to the genesis of the doctrine of karma (action), the nature of karma 
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(phonetics) with which must have been connected the study o ee 
(vyākaraņa). Another subject of study was metre or chhanda, once ras vita 2 
“important for the perfect memorization and flawless recitation an t ee 
inalterability of the Vedic hymns and mantras. The subject called jyotish was, 
devoted to the study of astronomy, which was important to adan the 
auspicious time for the performance of the yajfia. The AE daka si MES 
movements and constellations probably helped the growth of a calen ika 
system and calculation of time. No less significant was the A 
in geometry, once again propped up by ritual reguirements. The a 
locations and the sizes of structures of objects in the large area for same 
were determined by mathematical and geometric calculations. The je or 
sacrificing the animal in the perfect and prescribed manner seems to have 


given a boost to the understanding of the animal anatomy. 


VIII 


Archaeological Cultures Beyond the Vedic Milieu 


The historical geography revealed by the Vedic texts do not cr 
Vedic culture spread much beyond to the east of the Ganga-Yamuna iam 
Vedic texts and Vedic culture were not the sole AN i - 
developments in the subcontinent during the period under review. The r 
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31. (West Bengal) also provide évidence of agricultural communities, which also 
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of the subcontinent did not experience any literary culture. The social and 
cultural life in the rest of the subcontinent is known to us through field 
archaeology, though the picture is a hazy one. In greater parts over north 
India, the wide use of the Black and Red Ware (BRW) may point towards some 
cultural commonalty. Most of the sites yielding BRW bear witness to small 
farming communities, some of which were familiar with iron technology. 
The sites of Narhan, Khairadih and Sohgaura lying in the close vicinity of 
the river Ghaghara (Sadanira of the Satapatha Brahmana) have been dated on 
C-14 tests to.1300-700 Bc period. The people at these sites were associated 
not only with BRW, but also with the cultivation of wheat, barley, rice, pulses 
and mustard oil seeds. Typical of a small farming community, the sites have 
the remains of wattle-and-daub houses, suggesting regular settlements. 
* Further eastwards, the chalcolithic site in Bihar (Chirand) and Mahishadal 


practised burial as the method of the disposal of the dead. 
One of the most significant chalcolithic sites bearing traces of an early 


ance 


farming community is "Īnamgaon in the Pune district, Maharashtra (on 
the river Ghod). Systematic and precise excavations at this site by the 
archaeologists of the Deccan College has revealed the remains of what 


or VU" „mis called the Jorwe Cultuxé\divided into two cultural phases: early Jorwe 


the people of Inamgaon. Inamgaon has yielded remains of structures, with 
one particular house measuring 9.75m. in length and 5.5m. in width with a 
partition wall, which divided the structure into two—eastern and western 
rooms. The house contained remains of storage jars, charred grains, a fire 
pit and a terracotta figure of a bull. The prosperity of the residents of the 
“house is indicated by the storage jars and the charred grains. No less striking 
are the houses numbered 51 and 51A by excavators. The structures are not 
only impressive in size, but had in them large silos for storage of grains 
(90 x 60 x 25 cm. 65 x 50 x 20 cm. 65 x 55 x 25cm.) and a large rectangular 
fire-pit (2.18 m. long, maximum width 77cm. and depth 42cm.). Containing 
ash and chunks of charcoal, the fire pit is too large for the need of an 
average family, and according to the excavators, ‘it is not unlikely that it was 
used for community cooking’. The combined structures are identified as a 
granary. Houses numbering 52-56 are taken by excavators to represent ‘one 
residential unit’. Because of the very large size of the unit, it is reasonably 
presumed to have been the residence of the chief of the community. This 
possibility gains further ground as the ‘granary’ was situated in close 
proximity of the house of the chief. From House no 59 has been found an 
urn burial, which could have contained the mortal remains of someone 
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belonging to the chief's family. Adjacent to this, the burial of a two-year = 
girl is recovered. She was decorated with a necklace of beads of cate z 
copper. It speaks of the belief in life after the death of the person an er 
ornaments also suggest that she belonged to an exalted family. l 
The greater parts of peninsular India are characterized by what is 


weapon-making and/or agricultural tools. The Megalithic culture continued 
in the greater parts of peninsular India for many centuries, till at least third 
century BC. The region must have been inhabited largely by speakers of... 


“Dravidian languages. . . 


"The phase of nearly a millennium, discussed in this chapter, marks the 
beginning of the literary culture of India which indeed is a matter es a 
importance. The creative role of the Indo-Aryan speakers in the ma 7 3 
Vedic language, the philosophical speculations of the Aranyakas and the 
Upanishads and the ritual ofyajña left a lasting impression on the subsequent 
social, political and cultural situations of India. The period under review 
did not of course witness a complex urban society, the like of which was 
encountered in the preceding Harappan period. The Vedic economy was 
simpler than the material culture of the Harappan people. The later Vedic 
literature paved the foundation of the rural society and rural ra 
of India and established the varna norms, which institutionalized socia 
inequality and ritual ranking. Outside the pale of the Vedic culture aoe a 
simpler society bereft of varna ranking. In these cultures outside eh e = 
society, one notes the lively continuity of fertility rites, the custom o tā 
as the method of the disposal of the dead, a less differentiated society and a 


polity experiencing chieftains. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Tīnd bonge Feary 
Mahājanapadas, Urban Centres and 
Heterodox Religious Movements 


(c.600-300 Bc) 


The period of about three centuries (600-300 Bc) is a major landmark in 
Indian history as several changes of far-reaching consequences occured. 
These changes are simultaneously visible in political, material and cultural 
life and therefore, demand close attention. For the fist time in Indian history, 
emerged several territorial political entities, known as mahājanapadas in 


ancient textual sources and located mostly in north India. Greater parts of 
north India also experienced urbanization. Cities and city life once again 


appeared in the subcontinent after the decline of the Harappan civilization, _ 


The Ganga valley, the heartland of north India, witnessed the complexities 
of socio-economic and cultural life associated with urban life. The period 
under review thus marks the second urbanization in Indian history. 

“No less significant than these developments is the advent of a number 
of new religious groups and thoughts that challenged the infallibility of the 
Vedas and the ritual supremacy of the brahmanas. The foremost among 
these new religious movements are Buddhism and Jainism. It is only natural 
that historians would pay considerable attention to these centuries in the 
light of so many changes occurring during this period. The period under 
consideration follows the epoch known largely from the Vedic corpus (1500- 
600 BC) and precedes the foundation of the Maurya empire (324 BO). / 

The historian’s enquiries are to some extent facilitated by the availability 
of variety of evidence, both literary and archaeological materials. Names of 
some of the ruling houses are available in the Purdnas, which are of course of 
a much later date. Several of the major political personalities of this period 
were close contemporaries of the Buddha and/or Mahavira and figured 
in Buddhist and Jaina texts. H.C. Raychaudhuri, famous for his masterly 
treatment of the political history of this time, preferred Buddhist and Jaina 
texts to Puranic accounts for his reconstruction of dynastic/political history 
of the period. One has however, to remember that both Mahavira and the 


which had marked the first phase of urban development in the subcontinent. 
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Buddha preached orally and their thoughts, ideas and sermons were reduced 
to writing in the shape of canonical texts, especially the Jaina texts, much 


later than the time of these two celebrated religious figures. Narendra _ 
Ņ Wagles researches established that the _Jataka stories, though narrating 
ai 


of the 
Buddha and were composed much later, sometime between 200 BC and AD 
200. Following him, we therefore, do not use the Jātaka tales to understand 
the time of the Buddha, and by extension, the period of the mahājanapadas. 
Of greater reliability and usefulness are the Pāli canonical texts. According 
to Wagle, the earliest Buddhist canonical texts in Pāli belonging to the pre- 
Maurya days were: (1) Vinayapitaka, (2) Dīghanikāya, (3) Majjhimanikāya, (4) 


the stories of the Buddha's previous births, did not belong to the age 


II 
Political Situation 


Buddhist canonical texts in Pāli, though essentially of religious nature, were 
not unaware of the political condition of north India in and around the time 


€ of the Buddha, i.e. sixth/fifth centuries Bc. The exact date of the Buddha is 
“ not known; the Sri Lankan Buddhist chronicle places his birth in 566Bc and 


his death (mahaparinirvana) in 486 BC. Although scholars tend to agree upon 
the life span of eighty years of the Buddha, dating the Buddha’s period has 
generated some debates in recent decades among scholars. Bechert suggests 
a later date for the Buddha, assigning it as late as to the fourth century 
BC. This however, has not been unanimously accepted, and here the well- 
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established practice of placing the Buddha in the sixth/fifth centuries Bc is 


( The Ariguttaranikāya enlists 16 large territorial polities (solasamahājana- 


Ne 


therefore, clearly implies a well-defined and populated territory. The term 
jana is known from the days of the Vedic literature, but the word janapada 
in the sense of a territorial entity seems to have gained currency only from 
the post-Vedic times. According to early Indian political treatises, janapada 
(variously called rashtra) is one of seven elements (prakritis) or limbs (angas) 
ofa State, and stands for the territory of the realm. The term janapada 
‘therefore does not merely suggest a geographical unit, but it conveys the 
sense of a geo-political entity. Seen in this light, the term janapada signifies 
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a realm with a well-defined territory inhabited by people over whom rules a 
political RR The prefix mahā certainly i impresses upon the large size 


1. Kasi, capital Varanasi, located in the area adjoining Banaras in Uttar 
Pradesh. iedala T 

2. “Kosala, capital Sravasti (present villages of Sahet-Mahet), comprising 
the present areas of Lucknow, Gonda, Faizabad, Baharaich of Uttar 
Pradesh. 1 ANDHA SU. 

3. Anga, capital Champa near Bhagalpur, in eastern Bihar. 

4, Magadha, located in southern Bihar; the first capital was Rājagriha- 
, Girivraja (modern Rajgir); later capital Pātaliputra (Patna). 

5. Vriji, capital Vaisali, modern Basadh (Mujaffarpur area, Bihar)— 


mes 


comprising areas of north Bihar, lying in close proximity to the Nepalese 
terai. 


a. 


acs capital Kaušāmbī (near modern Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh), 
comprising the territory around Allahabad. 

9. Matsya, Capital Vairat (mentioned in the Mahābhārata), located in the 
eastern parts of modern Rajasthan. 

10. Šūrasena, capital Mathurā, identified with the famous city of the same 
name in Uttar Pradesh, located in the Ganga-Yamuna doab area. 


~ 11. Kuru, capital Hastinapura, located in the Ganga-Yamuna doab area, in 


the region of Delhi-Haryana. 
12. Pañchāla, having two capitals: _Ahichhatra a (near Bareilly in Uttar 


per Pala yas. Ašmaka,- “capital G Govardhana (Potana near Nander in Maharashtra), 


14. Avanti, two capitals: Ujjayini (odai Ujjain in Madhya Pradesh) and 


augam m 


Mahishmati (Mandhata, , Madhya Pradesh); located in the western part 


“of the present Madhya Pradesh. 

15. Gandhara, capital Takshašilā (Taxila close to Rawalpindi, Pakistan), 
located in the north-estern frontier area of the subcontinent, embracing 
areas both to the west and the east of the river Indus in kau 

16. Kamboja, located i in the Hazara district of Pakistan. Ror} T DAN 
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( 45) The Mahābhārata too presents a list of mahājanapadas and it varies to 
some extent from that in the Ariguttaranikaya. Most historians, however, 
prefer to discuss the political situation in the light of the list in the Buddhist 
canonical text. The list of powers offers interesting suggestions about the 
political scenario. The mahdjanapadas, geographically speaking, have a 
distribution from the North-Western frontier of the subcontinent to the 
Godavari valley in the south and from the Malwa Plateau in the west to 
eastern Bihar in the east. Almost all these territorial polities, except ASmaka 
mahājanapada in the Godavari valley, were situated in northern India, and 
partly in central India. North India, especially the Ganga valley, witnessed 
the maximum concentration of these mahājanapadas. One may therefore 
reasonably argue that north Indian plains mostly experienced this complex 
territorial polity since the sixth-fifth centuries Bc. The formation of the 
state polity was not uniformly seen in the entire subcontinent and it was not 
present in peninsular India nor in the Ganga delta and in the north-eastern 
part of the subcontinent. 

The presence of many mahājanapadas in north India also suggests that 
the region in question was not under the occupation of a handful number 
of dominant powers, but saw the coexistence of multiple powers. These 
mahājanapadas must have attained political prominence at the cost of lesser 
and weaker contemporary powers. There is a distinct possibility that the 
smaller and less powerful janapadas were overpowered by and annexed 
to the growing mahājanapadas. This process of annexation of territories 
simultaneously paved the way for the expansion of a mahdjanapada and 
reduced the number of its contemporary political entities and/or rivals. 
The political order of the day was the emergence of states, distinct from— 


as Romila Thapar demonstrates—chiefdoms and lineage societies... Most. 
of these mahājanapadas were monarchical (rajya), standing apart and pe 


often opposed to non- -monarchical polities (ganarājya/gaņasamgha). The 
monarchical mahājanapadas upheld and maintained a clear differentiation 
between the ruler (raja) and the subject (praja). Unlike the ‘tribal’ polity, 
the state polity has little relevance to kinship ties between the ruler and the 
ruled; the tie between the ruler and the subject population lies in the common 
residence in a territorial entity. Here lies the significance of the emergence 
of the territorial polity like the janapada or the larger mahājanapada during 
the age of the Buddha. The claim over the throne is decided by dynastic 


succession; in other words, on the virtue of being born in a particular ruling 


‘the polit weal a. that t the king required an efficient administrative system 


as a control mechanism. Inseparably associated with the formation of the 
state is the growing military power of the ruler whose coercive authority is 
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duly recognized. The maintenance of royal functionaries anda wellorganized 
fighting force invariably necessitated the availability of resources, which 
the ruler demanded and extracted through revenue measures. The linkage 
between taxation and state formation has also been highlighted by R.S. 
Sharma in his analysis of the political condition in north India during 
this period. The formation of the state further indicates the emergence of 
a complex society in which sharp social differentiation, marked by both 
ritual and actual status, is well established. Society in the prestate polities is 
relatively simpler and with less sharp differentiation than that observed in 
the state society. The monarchical state is to maintain law and order not by 
obliterating the social inequalities, but by establishing an ordered society in 
spite of the differentiated social groups. 

During the age of the Buddha, the most prominent monarchical 
mahājanapadas were Košala, Vatsa, Avantī and Magadha.. To this should 
be added the non-monarchical (ganasamgha) mahājanapada of the Vrijis or 
Vajjis. It is not difficult to imagine that the four monarchical mahājanapadas 

“attained political prominence by eclipsing their contemporary powers, 
though the details of this process of territorial expansion are not available in 
our sources. Barring Avanti, the pre-eminent mahājanapadas were located in 
the middle Ganga plains, from Allahabad in the west to Bhagalpur in the east 
and embracing areas both to the north and the south of the Ganga. This vast 
stretch of plain land (nearly 45,000 square miles) offered little geographical 
barrier and facilitated both overland and riverine communications. That this 
zone would be naturally conducive to political coalescence was underlined 
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ne 


availability of elephants in the Magadhan army and the advantage of having > Y 


Tts capital Rajagriha naturally secured by five hills around it. The cyclopean 


- wall around Rajagriha increased its security further. Moreover, Magadha 


was governed by several rulers of great might and ability who nee did 
not belong to the kshatriya varna and, therefore, did not enjoy any pe = 
In other words, the relative social laxity in Magadha—lying far away from 
the heartland of orthodox Vedic norms—was conducive to the rule of 5 
kings irrespective of their varna status. These geographical, material an 

socio-cultural factors were instrumental, according to SIE in 
developing an urge for territorial expansion among the mahājanapa = = 
the middle Ganga valley. He contrasts this expansionist attitude wit 1e 
love for local autonomy apparent in those mahājanapadas that gtew up in 
the Himalayan foothills and dense forest tracts that were difficult to access. 


III 


Among the 16 mahājanapadas, the earliest to attain political prominence was 
possibly Kasi with its famous capital at Varanasi. A Jataka story, a es lly 
ofa later date, probably retains this memory as it describes the ruler of Kasi 
as the foremost king in Jambudvipa (sabbarājunāmaggarājā). The Ss 
leaves an impression that Kasi’s rise to power was at the cost of its a ee 
neighbour Koéala, which at the initial stage was inferior to Kasi. But by the 


long ago by H.C. Raychaudhuri. Moreover, the extremely fertile alluvial soil 
of the middle Ganga plain—receiving profuse rainfall and also fed by a few 
life-giving streams of glacial origin—was ideally suited to the settlement 


TEL Japānas hājanapada of Vatsa under _ 
of fully sedentary agrarian population. The strong agricultural material | yor” lo rence oF vere ziemās SE EK samé time, 2 a very 
milieu supported the diversified and specialized craftsmen on one hand and | say the leadership of the famous king Udayana. ` 


barang S SEM) saan 
provided impetus to commercial transactions on the other. These in their Powerful mahajanapada, mamely Avani, braan to raice ti Head under ang ¢ m 
turn were instrumental in the emergence of urban centres, many of which 
were also political centres of these powerful mahājanapadas. The emergence 
of the early state often coincides with urban formation; the Ganga valley 
was also no exception to this pattern. The Ganga valley in general, and the 


middle Ganga plain in particular, was indeed what B. Subbarao labelled 
„as an ‘area of attraction’. The middle Ganga plain, especially its eastern 
sector, possesses extremely rich mineral deposits and iron ore in the 
Chhotanagpur area of present Jharkhand. Both literary accounts and 
archaeological materials leave little room for doubt about the growing use 
of iron technology during the period under review. This not only resulted in 
improved crafts production, but immensely contributed to the manufacture 
of better weaponry, which in its turn, must have enhanced the military- 
political power of the mahājanapadas. The mahājanapada of Magadha rose to 
considerable prominence as it was endowed with all the above features, but it 


ga According to the Brihatkathā of Gunādhya, Pradyota sent an expedition as far 
2 id ka srra — ee 7 
DE wW north-west as to Gandhara, though not a successful one. The rivalry between 


Further images of intense political activities are available in the as 
of the mahājanapada of Magadha. As an area and also in the sense of a 
people, Magadha, far removed from the cradle land of Vedic culture, was 
described with scorn in the later Vedic texts, before which we have no 
literary reference to Magadha. It is only from the sixth century BC kri it 
began to be noticed as a political entity. If one believes a Jātaka tale, ei 
riha-Girivraja—Magadha’s capital—was part of the territory of Anga, i 
immediate eastern neighbour of Magadha. The story implies that Maga 
initially was overpowered by Anga mahājanapada and that Magadha wa 
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inferior to Anga. But the situation rapidly changed with the accession of 
Bimbisāra to the throne of Magadha. Only scanty information is available 
about Bimbisāra's lineage and early life. The Suttanipāta describes him as 


Haryanka dynasty of Magadha, which continued to be ruled by several of his 
successors. Bimbisāra appears to have been a powerful and astute ruler who 
did not launch ambitious campaigns immediately after his accession because 
Magadha was a relatively weaker power. He is known to have contracted 
dynastic marriage alliances with the Madras of western Punjab, Košala 
„and the Vriji gaņarājya, thereby befriending prominent mahājanapadas 


„and bringing them to his fold. The marriage with Kośaladevi procured for 
>> Magadha the village of Kasi (Kāsigāma) as a dowry to provide bath money 


(nahānachuņņamūlam) for the new queen of Magadha. The marriage alliance 
resulted in the control of Magadha over Varanasi, a major urban centre and an 


inland riverine port on the Ganga. Strengthened by these alliances, Bimbisara 


defeated and annexed by Magadha. The later Jaina account that Bimbisara’s 
sēni Ajātāšatru was placed in charge of Champa, the capital of Anga, also 
seems to corroborate the conquest of Anga by Magadha. The incorporation 
of Anga within Magadha marks the first stage of the territorial expansion of 
Magadha. Initially a weak mahājanapada, Magadha thus joined the ranks of 
Košala and Avanti as an expansionist power with the victory over Anga. The 
Buddhist texts credit Bimbisāra not only with military victory, but praise 
him as an able administrator too. 

This transformation of Magadha under Bimbisara proved to be of great 
advantage to his successor Ajātašatru, who pursued aggressive designs 
with greater intensity. Decried as a parricide in the Buddhist tradition, 
Ajātašatru came into conflict with Košala soon after his accession. When 
Prasenajit’s mother (Košaladevī), by birth a Kogalan princess, died of grief 
after the murder of her husband in the hands of Ajātašatru, the ruler of 
Košala in retaliation tried to take back the village of Kasi, previously given 
to Magadha. The details of the protracted hostilities, amidst fluctuating 
fortunes, between Magadha and Košala are not available, but the contest 
came to an end with Košala finally relinquishing its claim over Kāšī and 
another marriage alliance being contracted between Magadha and Košala. 
Kosambi suggested that Magadha realized the importance of occupying 
Kasi, a major urban centre and also an inland riverine port on the Ganga, 
and therefore engaged in a long-drawn conflict with Košala to retain its hold. 
Soon after this, Prasenajit himself faced a rebellion by his son Vidudabha in 
Kosala. Prasenajit left Košala to seek asylum in Magadha, but unfortunately 
is said to have died at the gates of Rajagriha. What happened after this is not 
clearly known. But internal problems within Košala certainly weakened this 
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mahājanapada, which subsequently was annexed to Magadha. This re iis 
way for the expansion of Magadha’s control over areas to the north of tne 
Ganga. i 
chasse also encountered another pies of ja cera ae 
i iji aj i rth Bihar. This speaks or N 
monarchical Vriji mahājanapada in no h Bil bu (KEINSS 
jecti i licy of befriending the Vrijis during 
rejection of the previous po ng the V a a 
imbisa a tes Ajātašatrus vow 
of Bimbisara. The Mahavagga narra šā, 
iji i flict are not clear to us. The Jaina a 
Vrijis. The reasons of this con ET 
i jātaś d the two sons of Chellana (the Vrij 
suggests that Ajātaśatru an V ; ae 
i i i ecklace and a royal elep , 
Bimbisāra) vied for the inheritance over a n Pager ne 
j flict between Magadha an 
and this subsequently led to a major con ki 
ji i i lasini of Buddhaghosha (not ea 
Vrijis. According to the Sumangalavila: ni of B £ 
Kai OO RE Cenie), Ajātašatru became hostile to the ie a 
i Vrijis over a mine of gems or tragran 
result of a breach of promise by the Vrij er ae 
d jointly controlled by Maga 
located close to a port on the Ganga, an Ng 
iji i ilāsinī ffer a cogent reason of the CO M 
and Vriji. The Sumangalavilasini may otter < tajā 
is admi ya borated by any other evidence. 
but it is admittedly a late source, not corro 
na Jaa eeh explanations may at the most be noted, but can neither be 
d nor disproved. ; 
a is ga any dispute is the fact that Magadha was ir = 
i he Vrijis. It took Ajatasatru, accor ing to 
a protracted battle against t a ši 
= avavaliva Sutta (a Jaina text), 16 long years to TO l 
ea dans and 18 ganarajyas (non-monarchical/oligarchic clans) of 
āšī-Košala. ; 
as account demands a close scrutiny. It poe ee areas 
i 36 non-monarchical/oligarchic 
the formation of a confederacy among g 
der the leadership of the Vrijis/Lichchhavī 
groups and clans un pene 
i t, therefore, is not a mere war, 
against Magadha. The event, a ae GE 
j ict between a monarchical power a 
represents a major conflict a a V 
i i ly resisted the monarcnical sy 
non-monarchical clans, which obviously jon 
ignifi i derlined by the Buddha who, acc g 
momentous significance is further un th ci 
aparinibba ical text giving an account O 
to the Mahāparinibbānasutta (a canonica RA 
is sai have prophesied that the non-m i 
days of the Buddha), is said to uc 
be overpowered by Magadha if they 
a iti lso describes how 
j i I norms. The same text als 
unity and followed their traditiona he AEG a 
ataliga atali being fortified by Ajatasatru, p 
Pataligama (later Pataliputra) was by A Veep nee 
: i "No less significant is the descrip 
an assault from his northern adversary es gak 
āj āšī Košala joined the Lichchhavis 
that 18 ganarājyas from Kasi and t 
Mallas Kat Magadha. Both Kasi and Košala were well-known g 
idently pockets of autonomous non-monarchi 
powers, yet there were evi Sets 
i rchical realms. The gaņarājyas 
groups even in these two mona | Šai ee 
i d raised their heads, following ; 
may have combined an i ads, follo a 
i Košala's ruling house. [he 
the resultant internal troubles in 7 
pee uo that the key to the strength of the gaņarājyas was their 
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compactness and unity. It is precisely here that Ajātašatru struck. The 
Atthakatha tells us that in addition to sustained military offensives, 
Ajātašatru also sowed the seeds of disunion among the gaņarājyas by taking 
recourse to diplomacy (upalāpana) and dissension (mithubheda). He thus 
succeeded in eating into the compactness and cohesion among these non- 
monarchical oligarchic groups. The seeds of disunion and dissension were 
planted by two shrewd Magadhan administrators, Sunidha and Vassakara. 
The process must have been a long-drawn one, hence the mention of sixteen 
long years of struggle. As the ganarājyas became internally weakened and 
ended up in disarray, Ajātašatru then launched the final military assault with 
the help of new weapons like rathamushala and mahāšilākaņtaka. Ajātašatru's 
success in demolishing the internal strength and cohesion among the 
gaņarājyas was, according to Kosambi, a process akin to ‘boring from within’. 
It is likely that the strength of the ganarājyas was wearing out because of their 
long resistance to the monarchical power of Magadha. A strong monarchical 
mahajanapada like Magadha was in a more advantageous position to garner 
adequate resources to maintain a sizeable army, capable of battles over 
long periods. The complex administrative machinery that would ensure the 
appropriation of resources through revenue measures was better suited to a 
monarchical set up than to a ganarajya type of polity. As a result of this, the 
resistance from the ganardjyas, however strong, was not adequate enough 
to thwart the advancement of the Magadhan monarchy. The account also 
leaves a strong impression that Košala and the Lichchhavis, both northerly 
adversaries of Magadha, could have joined hands against their common 
enemy, Magadha. Raychaudhuri aptly remarked: ‘The Košalan war and 
the Vajjian war were probably not isolated events but parts of a common 
movement directed against the establishment of the hegemony of Magadha’ 

Magadha thus eclipsed both Košala and Vriji mahājanapadas, minimizing 
the number of principal contestants from five to three. 

Outside the Ganga valley the mahdjanapada of Avanti.was the pre- 
eminent power under Pradyota, whose arch rival was Udayana, the ruler 
of Vatsa mahājanapada. Though the details of the events are only dimly 
‘known, it appears that the successors of Udayana could not match up to the 
growing power of Avanti, and Vatsa ultimately succumbed to Avanti. At this 
juncture, two out of the five powerful mahājanapadas, namely Magadha and 
Avanti, overpowered their rivals. Buddhists chronicles speak of Ajātašatru's 
anticipation of an intended attack from Avanti on Magadha, but this did 


not materialize in the lifetime of Ajātašatru. If Magadha was the most 
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“Buddhist sources. IE was instead 
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ae PV 
Ga d noted primari 
iverine port ana n Kalah SIEM 
The Buddha KK Pataligama, according to the Man e 
dace his last journey to Vaišālī. The Master es T PHA (i 
i i tential and propne 
staligama, rightly assessed its enormous potential ar ee 
a rola eventually become the premier a ee a 
l 4 itori dto the north of the Ganga, 
"As Magadha’s territories sprea of folk 
seat and annexation of Vajji and Kosala AES AIM 
‘cally better located as a political cen 
seems to have been strategica y TT 
Rajagriha in south Bihar. It is also possible that the Maga ARI 
realized the commercial importance of a a SRS i 
i āyin fi 
i olitical centre. Several successors O yin fig t 
= a Šri Lankan Buddhist chronicles, but little definite information 
urar 
i ilable about them. ds ais 
i ee of the Haryanka dynasty of Magadha came ra 
ossibly a Magadhan administrator in Varanasi—capture d pon - jā 
peg: house established by him is known as the Salsunage f ynas ty Kā 
inci ing Šīšunāga's reign was the victory of Magadna 2 
principal event during. i g 


1 were not as 
Avanti. The successors of Pradyota on the throne of n r 
oeart as their illustrious predecessor; Magadha er ie became the 
pees Thus Magadha initially an insignificant a panahi ASR! 
. ? 5 anas n 

ixteen mahājanapadas. The Puranas n 
most powerful among the s oka, Kakavarna, Nandivardhana, and 


a reliable chronology of their rules and” 


the principal events of their reigns. Examining vale ey RE aed 

contemporary—Raychaudhuri suggested that t eZ ais i salaka 

the political scenario from 413 to 345 BC, for near | eve a adi 
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in north India is known as the Nanda dynasty. There is n EMEA 
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sources in presenting t 


i : ti, va 
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house, Xandrames or Aggrammes (identified with Dhanananda of Indian 
sources). The Harshacharita of Banabhatta (AD seventh century) describes 
“him as the Killer of Kakavarna of the Saisunaga family. These portrayals of 
Mahāpadnīa as a person devoid of any pedigree and a violent usurper of 
the throne, however, cannot deny that the power of Magadha immensely 


reer 


conquered by him. The Ishvākus are generally associated with Košala; Kuru 
and Pafichala are contiguous territories in the Rohilkhand and Kurukshetra 
areas; the Šūrašena country embraced regions around Mathura, and Maithila 
stood for north Bihar. In the absence of contemporary accounts, it is difficult 
to verify the substance of the claims of such widespread territorial conquests 
as these. It is also possible that such accounts could have belonged to the later 
literary genre upholding and glorifying the Puranic ideal of the ‘conquest of 
quarters’ or world conquest (digvijaya). If, however, Mahapadma won over 
these adversaries in the Ganga-Yamuna doab and the upper Ganga valley, it 
is unmistakable that a few of the areas or powers (the Ikshvākus, Patichāla, 
Kasi, Maithila and Šūrasena) had previously been defeated by Magadha. 
These could have figured in the Puranas to give a comprehensive idea of 
the vast territorial possessions under the Nandas. Alternatively, it could 
imply that these areas probably challenged Magadhan authority during 
the troubled times of the last days of the Saigunaga house and therefore 
had to be re-conquered by Mahapadma. Among the areas not conquered 
hitherto before by a Magadhan ruler are Kalinga and Ašmaka. The Nanda 
conquest of Kalinga (in the Mahānadi delta in Orissa) is however, attested 
by the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela (palaeographically assignable 
to the late first century BC), recording the memory of the Nanda occupation 
of Kalinga. This was the first attempt by Magadha to expand to the south 
and Kalinga, like Malwa, stood as a corridor between north India and the 
northern part of the peninsula. Whether the occupation of Kalinga led to 
the Nanda conquest of Ašmaka on the Godavari is a matter of conjecture 


» only and cannot be proved. ` 


The Puranas refer to the rule of nine Nanda kings who could have been 
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brothers. or sons of Mahāpadama Nanda. Only the last ruler of the Narīda” 
dynasty is definitely known among the successors of Mahapadama: he was 
Dhanananda. From the accounts of Alexander’s invasion of north-west 
India, Dhanananda seems to have been a contemporary of Alexander and 


to the east of Porus’ kingdom; in other words, to the east of the Jhelum. This 
kingdom is mentioned as that of Gangaridae and Prasioi with its capital at 
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Palibothra. While Palibothra undoubtedly stands for eee the - 
Prasioiis probably derived from Sanskrit prāchya (east). The wor f ké ah 
refers to the Gangetic country. The realm located to the east o : : SA 
in the Gangetic country with its capital at Pataliputra cannot but es A 
the Magadhan realm. Seen from this light, the Greek accounts IES y ai : 
some validity to the claim of extensive conquests by Sega A - 
far as the western part of the Ganga-Yamuna doab. The Gree lag ge ay 
impress upon the large army of Gangaridae and Prasioi thoug < | ig a 
may be inflated. To the Nanda rulers, especially Ma e ak 
credit of expanding the authority of Magadha over the entire zs r a 
and probably Kalinga too. Magadha was undoubtedly the most rae a 
power in north India at the time of the Macedonian invasion a ih kā ra 
(327 BC). The control over the Ganga valley must have facilitate x a M 
kings to extract considerable resources from the agrarian ee | - s a 
major pre-requisite for commanding a large army. The Puranas A e kn 
immense wealth (artharuchi/ navanavatidravyakotisvra) of the Nan a T = 
the rulers probably amassed by extortionate revenue measures. a e : 5 
Classical texts and the Puranas leave an impression that the Nane aru 7 
were looked down upon on account of their extortionate Pa e, 
Nanda rule came to an end when Chandragupta Maurya overthrew the las 
Nanda king in 324 BC. Starting its political journey as an insignifican 4 
athe sixth century, Magadha indeed emerged as the pre-eminent power o 
north India in the late fourth century BC. 


IV 


The political developments experienced in the Ganga valley in ii 
of the rise of Magadha mahājanapada are not matched elsewhere in the 


ma 


subcontinent. Contemporary peninsular India had no maan oF 
formation. In the north-western sector, the prominent power was the vy 


mahājanapada of Gandhara with its famous capital Takshasila (Taxila). Butit ` 
ET fagadha, Avanti or Kośala. Its importance however . 


was not as powerful as Magad i i 
lies in its location in the north-western fringe of the subcontinent, which 


offered opportunities of linkages with West and Central Asia. At aidā 
when Magadha was making its presence felt in the Ganga valley politics, 


rulers of ancient Iran. The story of the Achaeminid_ occupation becomes yy 


“3vailable to us by their inscriptions and Herodotus’ Historia and a few later 


Classical texts. 


The Achaeminid rule penetrated into the subcontinent. under Darius 


Gadara (Gandhara), Thatagu (Sattagydia of the Greek texts), i 
(Arachosia in the "Greek accounts or present Kandahar in Afghanistan) an 


1 (577286 B0. the greatest ruler of the Achaeminid house. His rule ovet 
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w-Hidush, corresponding to the term ‘India’ in Herodotus’ accounts, is well 


PE ett ae eee = 


attested by both Classical accounts and inscriptions. The name Hidush is 
certainly derived from the river Sindhu or Indus. Hidush of Achaeminid 
records and India of Herodotus therefore denoted the lower Indus valley 
including the Indus delta. Hidush/India was the twentieth and the 
richest’ satrapy (province) of the Achaeminid realm, yielding, according 
to Herodotus, 330 talents of gold dust to the Achaemind ruler as annual 
tribute. The Acheaminid rule continued over this region till the demise of 
the Acheminid empire in the hands of Alexander (330 Bc). The long political 
mastery of the Achaeminid rulers on the north-western and western parts of 
the subcontinent left behind a few significant impacts. The administrative 
units called satrapy—comparable to provinces—figured in the subsequent 
rules of Greek, Saka and Indo-Parthian kings, who seem to have taken the 
cue from the Achaeminid system. The authorities over such satrapies were 
satraps, a term that was Sanskritized as Kshatrapa (also as Mahakshatrapa) 
to denote a subordinate/dependant ruler under an overlord in subsequent 
centuries. The political presence of the Acheminids must have been 
responsible for the familiarity with Aramaic, a Semitic language and script 
of West Asia that became the lingua franca during the Achaemind rule. It is 
in these areas of Taxila, Kabul and Kandahar that Ašoka issued his edicts in 
Aramaic that must have gained currency on account of the Acheaminid rule 
from late sixth to the late fourth centuries Bc. B.N. Mukherjee suggests that 
the incorporation of the north-western extremes of the subcontinent into 
the Aramaic-using cultural zone seems to have contributed to the creation 
of Kharoshti script since the time of Ašoka (third century BC). Mukherjee 
therefore disagrees with R.C. Majumdar who saw little or no impact of 
Achaeminid rule in the north-western part of the subcontinent. 

The Achaeminid empire eclipsed in 330 Bc as it collapsed before 
Alexander’s army. Having routed the Acheminid rule, the Macedonian 
conqueror reached the north-western corners of India in 327 Bc. The 
accounts of Alexander’s invasion, left behind by ‘Alexander's historians’ 
(some like Arrian, Plutarch and Justin being much later than the fourth 
century BC Macedonian invasion) suggest that there were many powers in 
the North-Western part of the subcontinent; it is also evident that there was 
no formidable power in this part, like Magadha in the Ganga valley. These 
powers in the north-west were: 


1. Assakenoi: Identified with the region now in Swat and Buner. Greek 
texts describe it as a monarchical power with a strong force consisting 
of 20,000 cavalry, 30,000 infantry and 30 war elephants. It fought with 
Alexander. 

2. Nysa: It represents the area between Kabul and the Indus valley. It 
figures in the Greek texts as a non-monarchical polity. 
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3. Peucalaotis: This is certainly ancient Pushkālavatī ag by 
; the archaeological site of Charsadda) and adjacent area. lt pre 
part of the Gandhāra mahājanapada, but located to the west o 
river Indus. The ruler here was Astes according to the cl o 
Alexander; the name Astes may correspond to Hasta or Ashtaka. R 
4. Taxila: It denotes that part of Gandhāra, which was located i kr 
; east of the Indus with its capital at the famous city of Taks <a = 
Omphis (=Ambhi), the ruler of Taxila, is said to have surren ii 
to Alexander and offered him a huge amount of tributes to avoid a 
i rontation with the Macedonian army. 
D; SI in the present ga of Pakistan. 
i . This king is identified wit isāra. l 
: ee D abed king Puru of the Indian sources. - 
kingdom appears to have been situated in the area Pons e 
Chenab and the Jhelum. A powerful kingdom, it offered a hi 
resistance to Alexander with an army of 50,000 infantry, a 
cavalry, 1,000 chariots and 130 war elephants. Greek accounts have 
detailed descriptions of the battle plans of the war of oe > 
which Porus was defeated after gallant fighting, which earned hig 
ises in these texts. 
8. Carano located to the west of the river Chenab. 
9, Gandaris: located in the a oe area. 
i: situated in the Bari doab region. ; 
U id This territory was possibly in Saharanpur e ska) ia 
12. Sophytes: This ruler is the same as Saubhuti whose kingdom lay 
m. 
13. ma Za locatedin the area between the Ravi and the Beas se 
14. Siboi: Identified with the Sibi tribe, which was located in an area 
south of the confluence of the Jhelum and the Chenab. MET 
15. Agalassoi: A powerful kingdom p to - Greek authors descr 
i infantry and 3,000 cavalry. l 
18. 19.1 a and Melloi: These are identified respectively gi co 
Kshudrakas and the Malavas of the Indian sources. The kis aa 
noted their martial excellence. Pānini, the great grammarian, a 
Malavas as a group of professional warriors (śastropajīvi). a ey were 
noted by Greek authors for their valiant resistance to _- ms Lan 
20. Abastenoi: Identified with the ancient Ambashtha group, the - sh 
are believed to have been associated with the lower sara i 
Chenab valley. This a M S a fighting force 
i try, 6,000 cavalry an chariots. oa 
nee oem GE, The first is identified with the Kshatri baal ee 
the second with the Vasati group. Both were located in the lower ba 


of the Chenab river. 
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23-24. Sodrai and Massanoi: Sodrai possibly stands for the Sudra tribe who 
appear in Indian sources jointly with the Ābhirās. After defeating them, 
Alexander founded the city of Alexandria as a mark of his victory. 

25. Musikanos: Located in the Sukkur region of present Pakistan. 

26. Oxukanos: Located in the present Larkana area of Pakistan. 

27. Sambos: It was situated in a hilly region adjacent to the kingdom of 
Musikanos. 

28. Patalene: This stands for the Indus delta. 


WE 
av? U> “Alexander's invasion of the north- estern frontiers began after he had 
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defeated the last Achaeminid ruler, Darius II in 330 Bc, He encountered the 


the huge army of the Gangaridae and Prasioi. One is not sure whether the 
size of the Magadhan army and other armies was deliberately inflated in 


«the Greek accounts to underline the degree of difficulty and challenge that 


could have stood before Alexander’s army. In view of the problems Alexander 


' faced in tackling the elephant corps of Porus in the battle of Hydespas, the 


Macedonian army could have been concerned about the availability of a 
large number of war elephants in the Magadhan army. All these could have 
influenced his decision against encountering the most powerful state in 
north India in a direct battle. 

One may not also miss the fact that the principal aim of Alexander 
was to crush the Achaeminid empire. With the conquest over the north- 
western frontier areas and the lower Indus valley, Alexander reached up to 
the easternmost part of the erstwhile Achaeminid domain and any further 
advancement to the east of the Punjab could have been, in his estimation, 
redundant. Alexander’s conquest of the north-western parts India was 
indeed a short-lived incident, leaving little political impacts in the history 
of the subcontinent. Vincent Smith obviously exaggerated the importance 
of Macedonian incursion from the point of view of colonial historiography, 
which has been effectively challenged. While rulers like Puru and Abisares 
and the non-monarchical Malloi and Oxydraki offered very stubborn 
resistance to the advancing Macedonian forces, rulers of Gandhara and 
the region around Kabul offered submission. The Macedonian invasion 
possibly weakened many powers of the north-western borderland of the 
subcontinent. This proved advantageous for Chandragupta Maurya when he 
began expanding the Maurya military and political might over these areas in 
the very last years of the fourth century BC. 
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V 


Economy and Society 


The three centuries under review were witness to many significant changes 
in social and economic life, especially in north India which experienced the 
complex process of the formation of the state. The very term janapada stands 
not only for the populated/ settled territory of a state, but strongly suggests 
a sedentary settlement of people. That an ancient sedentary settlement in 
Indian subcontinent would be rooted to agriculture, goes beyond any dispute 


Ganga-Yamuna doab area already by the later Vedic times (1000-600 BC). 
The development of the agrarian sector of the economy continued during 
the succeeding three centuries, as janapadas and mahdjanapadas proliferated 
in the Ganga valley, and more precisely in the middle Ganga plains. We have 
already discussed the suitable environmental conditions fostering agrarian 
development in the Ganga valley. The middle Ganga plains receive an 
average annual rainfall ranging between 45-55 inches, in some areas as high 
as 70 inches per year. This, along with the fertile alluvial soil, was not merely 
conducive to agriculture, but particularly suitable for paddy cultivation. The 
area to the east of Allahabad gained considerable prominence for flourishing 
agricultural activities, while the later Vedic period was noted for the 
concentration of agricultural settlements in the Ganga-Yamuna doab region. 


Pāli canonical texts praise agriculture (kasi, Sanskrit krishi) as one of the ( pn 
excellent professions (ukkatthakamma; Sanskrit utkrishta karma), the other gi 


two being cattle rearing and trade. An excellent portrayal is available in the 


Aviguttaranikaya on the well ploughed tract (sukattham; Sanskrit sukrishtam)--* 


with good quality soil (sumattikam) in which the cultivator (kassaka) sowed 
seeds (vijāni patitthāpeti). Panini’s grammar clearly mentions the plough 
(hala). Moreover, the great grammarian shows his awareness of different 
types of crop and the correspondingly different types of soils or tracts 


while one unfit for tillage was known as ahali, The vraiheya type of plot was 
suitable for the cultivation of paddy (vrihi), yavya for the wheat (yava) and) 
tilya for the sesame (tila), the last one obviously yielding edible oil. What is, 
even 1 more interesting is Panini’s impressions about different crops being’ 
grown in different seasons. Thus, the winter cro | 


akin to modern rabi crop) | 
would be known as asvayujaka (derived from the month of Asvin when the 


seeds were sown). Similarly, graishmaka was possibly analogous to the kharif. 
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crop, which was sown in late summer (grishma) and harvested in winter/ 
"autumn. Panini knew the spring crop as vasantaka. 
All sources consider paddy as the principal and pre-eminent crop, and the 
mown as Sali, According to Pāninis Ashtadhyayi, 
thé šāleya type of soil, suitable for the cultivation of šāli variety of rice, was 
amply available in Magadha. As the traditional practice of cultivating the 
Sali rice involves transplantation agriculture, R.S. Sharma inferred that this 
particular method came into vogue for the first time in the middle Ganga 
valley around sixth-fifth centuries Bc. Pointing to the advantage of profuse 
production as and when transplantation agriculture is practised, R.S. Sharma 
cogently argues that such improved agricultural technology would have 
augmented agricultural output. Though a quantification of paddy production 
in the Ganga valley in the age of the Buddha is not possible due to scarcity of 
evidence, it is very likely that growth in crop production would result in the 
increased collection of agricultural taxes by the rulers of the mahājanapadas 
which required this vital resource to maintain the states’ functionaries 
and fighting forces alike. The possibility of increased crop production, 
especially paddy cultivation, should also logically imply the availability of 
some surplus which would sustain the specialist craftsmen, merchants and 
administrators, none of them being direct food-producers. Drawing on the 
researches of demographers, Trevor Ling points out that fertility tends to 
increase in a rice-eating society than in a society which consumes cereals 
other than rice. Seen from this light, the regularity of paddy production in 
the fertile Ganga valley could have paved the way for demographic growth, 
though no quantifiable data can be presented. The period from sixth to the 


on century BC marks the beginning of urbanization in the Ganga valley. 
see C Marks IE Dee nine GE urda ganga vel 


One of the crucial factors in the emergence of urban centres is the increase in 
population as cities experience a much greater number of residents and also 
Tgreater dénsity of population than that encountered in a rural settlement. 
Thus, the development of paddy cultivation in Ganga valley, particularly in 
the middle Ganga plains, left multifarious impacts and far-reaching effects 
on the material life in the age of the Buddha. Apart from cereals like paddy, 


wheat and barley, sugarcane plantation is also mentioned by Pānini; this 


further provided opportunities for producing molasses, which figures in the 
Pali canonical texts. 


oy. OY Literary texts frequently refer to the cultivator (kīnāša, karshaka/kassaka). 
YA peasant owning some land was generally known in the Buddhist texts as 


kutumbika. On the other hand, the gahapati appears in the Pali canons as 
“possessing vast landed estate and as a fabulously rich person (elaborate 
discussion on the gahapati has been made later), clearly distinguishable 
from an ordinary cultivator or peasant. Along with the development in 
agriculture, growing complexities in material life became more pronounced. 
The period under discussion witnessed clear indications of the recognition 


of the individual holding over land. This is particularly seen in the 
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monarchical mahājanapadas. The recognition of the individual rights 
over land cannot but speak of unequal access to land, the most important 
means of production in a predominantly agrarian society. Anāthapiņdika, 
a wealthy lay follower (upāsaka) of the Buddha, donated a pleasure garden 
named Jetavana in Šrāvastī to the Buddha. The said pleasure garden was 
first purchased by cash and then given away as a gift. Thus, a particular plot 
of land was transferred twice, by two different methods (first by sale and 
then by gift). The transferability of land amply demonstrates the prevalence 
of individual proprietary rights over land. In such a situation, there would be 
little possibility of the equal distribution of land among people. The landed 
possession of a rich gahapati far exceeded that of a peasant cultivator like the 
kutumbi. The least amount of land was perhaps in the hands of agricultural 
labourers, labelled as kulagharapurise in the Jain literature, who tilled the 
land of sizable estates of gahapatis. On the other hand, Pali texts tell us that 
land was held in common in the non-monarchical clans of the Sakyas and 
Koliyas where the prevalence of individual rights over land had not yet taken 
its root. 

The importance of cattle-keeping has been duly recognized in the Buddhist 
texts. Cattle-keeping is indeed an inseparable ingredient of an agricultural 


material milieu. It is important to note that the Pali texts preferred the 99 


word go-rakkhā (go-rakshā) to pašupālana, the latter term meaning cattle- 
rearing. The term go-rakkhā literally denotes protection of the cattle. Both 
Buddhism and Jainism strongly emphasize on non-violence (ahimsa) and 
denounce animal sacrifice—an integral part of the Vedic religion. One may 
reasonably infer that a huge number of animals, particularly cattle, were 
sacrificed during the sacrificial rituals (yajfias). Elaborate prescriptions for 
performing yajfas are an essential aspect of Vedic religion during the later 
Vedic times. Widespread destruction of faunal wealth in course of Vedic 
sacrifices may not have augured well for the agrarian society and a strong 
reaction and repudiation to this found its voice in the sacred principle of 
non-killing/non-injury to living beings in Buddhism and Jainism, which 
effectively challenged Vedic orthodoxy. Judged in this light, the word 
go-rakkhā assumes a special significance. Excavations at Atranjikhera 
(western Uttar Pradesh) have revealed a large number of animal bones, often 


with slaughter marks, datable. prior to. 500 BC. These animals were evidently” 


killed. Interestingly enough, animal bones from the same site, but unearthed 
from layers subsequent to 500 BC, show a distinct decrease in the number 
of slaughtered animals. Archaeology therefore may suggest a reduction in 
the number of slaughtered animals. Such an evidence is compatible with the 
ideal and practice of go-rakkhā upheld in the Pali canonical texts. 

The considerable development in agriculture in the Ganga valley was 
conducive to the sustenance of the non-agrarian economy sector, in which 
one notes the active presence of diverse craftsmen and professional groups, 
and merchants. Both textual sources and field archaeological materials 
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carry an impression of the diversity in crafts production in the Ganga 
valley. Mention may here be made of the reed-makers (nalakāras), who 
had a distinct locality as their residence and place of work (nalakaragama) 
Buddhist texts often refer to the carpenter (vaddhaki; Sanskrit vardhaki) who 
is thus clearly differentiated from the reed-maker. Inseparably associated 
with daily life was the craft of the potter 


archaeology. The most distinctive pottery of this period is known as the 
Northern Black Polished Ware (NBPW), a fully wheel-thrown pottan, 
was technologically more advanced than the PGW of the previous epoch. 
Raymond Allchin points to the potter's conscious selection of a better quality 
of clay without which it was not possible to manufacture the NBPW. The most 
notable feature of the pottery was its shiny black outer surface. The potter’s 
successful exposure of the earthenware to very high degree of temperature in 
his kiln ensured the blackening of the outer surface, on which subsequently 
was applied a black slip. That provided the pottery with a mirror-like shine 

giving the pottery its very special appearance. The principal manufacturing 
zone of the NBPWis Bihar and eastern Uttar Pradesh, though its distribution 
spreads over a very wide area from the north-west frontier to Bihar during 
the phase from 600-300 Bc. Mostly consisting of dishes and various types 
of bowls, the NBPW technologically is of so high an order that it was not 
possibly used as a daily necessity item. Most archaeologists would consider 
it as a deluxe pottery mainly for two reasons, È 
the NBPW has been reported, the NBPW occur in fewer num 
type of potteries, implying thereby that it was not meant fc 


dx in the development of iron tools. The blacksmith (kammara; Sanskrit 


eter ar RT E 


to have taken his last meal with the blacksmith Chunda who is given the 


epithet kammaraputta, literally the son of a blacksmith. The 


anan ara Ka Ka pin tie, Aa kanga aa ma TTT ~ sy term actually 
denotes a blacksmith, clearly suggesting that the craft of the blacksmith was 


generally followed in a hereditary manner. Panini speaks of the use of bellow 
_Ghastra) in the workshop of the blacksmith. Iron tools and implements are 


PW), a fully wheel-thrown pottery, which 


karmakara) frequently figures in the Pali canonical texts, The Buddha is said 
= S ramayana 
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found in handsome numbers from archaeological sites of Atranjikhera, Noh, 
Kaušāmbi, Prahladpur, Rajghatand Mason (in Uttar Pradesh) Chirand, Vaišālī, 
Patna, Sonepur and Champa (in Bihar). Atranjikhera and Noh have yielded 
the maximum number of such iron implements. Most of the implements are 
weapons, though iron sickles, axes, adzes and iron ploughshares (the last in 
small numbers) have also been discovered. Archaeologists have ascertained 
by examining the tools from Rajghat, that these were manufactured out of 
the iron ore extracted from the mines in Singbhum and Mayurbhanj areas. 
The middle Ganga valley had a great advantage of having within it the iron 
ore mines. The iron axes and adzes certainly helped clearing the dense forest 
in the Ganga valley, paving way for the agrarian settlements. The profusion 
of iron weapons amply demonstrates that iron technology benefitted the 
aggressive and ambitious masters of the mahājanapadas in the Ganga valley. 
To what extent iron ploughshares were used in the contemporary Ganga 
valley to ensure a higher output of crops has been debated by historians 
and archeologists (discussed in a later section). Iron technology was also 
present in wide areas of peninsular India in the archaeological context of 
the megalithic burial culture. Trans-Vindhyan sites have yielded iron tools 
like flat axes, spades, hoes, sickles, spears, blades, knives, swords and other 
weapons. Though iron technology was known in the Deccan and South 
India, the iron ploughshare is conspicuous by its absence in the peninsula. 
One of the traditionally famous crafts was certainly the manufacture 
of textiles. The Buddhist texts were aware of the excellence of textiles 
produced in Varanasi. While the terms pešakdrā and tantuvāya (Vinayapitaka) 
denoted the weaver, the tailor and the embroider were respectively known 
as tunnavdya and suchīkāra (Sarmyuttanikāya). These different terms 
indicate specialization of crafts of the weaver, tailor and embroider. A craft 
particularly associated. with urban life was that of the jeweller (maņikāra). 
Field archaeological materials, especially from Sravasti, leave little room for 
doubt about the flourishing bead-making industry. Beads of precious and 
semi-precious stones (including lapis lazuli) have been regularly reported 
from this site. Another luxury item catering especially to urban tastes was 
the ivory product manufactured by the dantakāra (the tusk worker or the 
= iemaisa BERENS Š en sine daa 
ivory maker). 
Apart from these diverse craftsmen, North India during the age of the 
Buddha witnessed the advent of a few professionals. Foremost among these 


physician with handsome amount of fees for the medical services rendered 
by him. In addition to the physician, the Pali canonical texts were also aware 
of the surgeon (sallakatta). Relevant to the advent of the urban society were 


the professions of the accountant (ganaka) and the scribe (lekha), both of 
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which figured as excellent occupations (ukkatthasippa) in the Pali texts. 
The reference to acrobats (larighika) speaks of professional entertainers 
who probably performed before an urban audience. Mention may be made 
also of the washerman (rajaka) and the barber (nahāpita), though the Pāli 
literature rarely accords an honourable position to these two professions. 
It is particularly significant to note that the age under review witnessed for 
the first time the arrival of professional groupings or bodies like the gana, 
samgha, pūga, etc., which were organizations of persons following a common 
craft or trade. The Baudhāyana Dharmasūtra further recommends that these 
organizations should have had their own rules and regulations, which the 
ruler was expected to recognize. 

As we have already stated, the third ‘excellent profession’ (ukkattha- 
kamma), according to the Pali texts, was trade (va ). Buddhist texts refer 
to trade more prominently and more regularly than the Vedic corpus of the 
previous epoch. The most eloquent proof of the growth of trade during 
the age of the mahdjanapadas is seen in the arrival of coins as a medium 


0, of exchange, the importance of which will be discussed later. The foremost 


“among the merchants was the > Setthi (Sanskrit sreshthi), known in the Pali 
téXts for his fabulous wealth. The setthi seems to have played the role of an 
investor in business. Though the setthi is mentioned in the Pali canonical 
texts, he would gain greater prominence in the Jataka stories of a later 
period. More frequently encountered in the Pali texts is the sarthavaha or 
the leader of caravan traders, often described as undertaking a long journey 
fromthe eastern (puvvanta) io the western frontier (aparanta) with many 
carts or wagons. Pāli canonical literature also speaks of the shopkeeper 
(pāpanika). That there were various type of merchants will become evident 
from reading of Ashtadhyayi by Panini who mentions the cattle dealer (go- 
_vanij), the horse dealer (asva-vanij) and merchants of Gandhara and Madra 
ari-vanij/Madra-vanij). — 


Ganga plains were well traversed, will be evident from the accounts of 
the itineraries of the Buddha and Jivaka, the master physician in the Pali 
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literature. Both the merchant and the Buddhist monk were itinerant figures; 
during the rainy season they often had to sojourn together Meku. 
leading to appreciable the acguaintance between the monk and merch ant. 
A reliable index of the trade network in contemporary north India will be 
available from the distribution of the NBPW sites. We have already pointed 
to the luxury nature of the NBPW, which was manufactured in eastern Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar. The NBPW pottery (belonging to the early phase 600- 
300 BC) has been found from Charsadda and Taxila (northwest frontier in 
Pakistan), Ludhiana, Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Ambala (in the Punjab), Rohtak, 
Kurukshetra (Haryana), Mathura, Agra, Aligarh, Meerat, Bulandshahr 
(western part of UP), Gorakhpur, Varanasi, Allahabad, Kausambl, Mirzapur 
(eastern part of UP), Gaya, Patna, Saran, Munger and Bhagalpur (in Bihar). 
The wide distribution of the particular ware does point to its transportation 
and transaction to places away from its centres of production, and that is why, 
it suggests a trade network. Though the Pali texts mention sea-borne trade 
(samuddavanijja) and sea-going vessels (samuddikāyānāvā), Baja 
regarding the regularity of long-distance maritime commerce is rather 
je de Wagle has drawn our attention to a supposed statement of the 
Buddha in the Vinaya Pitaka about the greater advantages and gains from 
trade vis-a-vis agriculture, since the latter required the input of immense 
labour and a long time-frame for a reasonable success; but the gain from 
commerce was more handsome in a relatively shorter time and with less 
physical strain. The preference for trade is also quite pronounced in the 
Jaina view. The great stress on non-violence to living beings in Jainism 
resulted in assigning more honour to trade than to agriculture, which could 
have involved unconscious and unintentional destruction of living beings 
during cultivation. In view of such favourable attitudes to trade, it is not 
surprising that the Buddhist texts recognized the importance of loans 
and credits (ina; Sanskrit rina) as an important ingredient of commerce. A 


Plate 3.1: Silver punch-marked coin (obv. And rev.): Košala 
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merchant, according to the Buddhist texts, should borrow money, provided 
he was in a position to repay the loan after ensuring the maintenance of his 
family. Pali canonical literature stresses on the importance of the freedom 
from debt for attaining happiness in one’s life; it also recognizes that with 
lawfully acquired money, one could be free from debts. The last statement 
implies that either a person with a sound financial situation did not have 
to incur debt, or the person’s substantial monetary possession helped the 
repayment of debt. The Buddha is said to have advised that half of one’s 
wealth should go in one’s business, a quarter of it for consumption and the 
remaining quarter kept aside for meeting an emergency. Gombrich reads in 
this prescription the possibility of a high rate of reinvestment. 

The question of the medium of exchange is inseparably associated with 
trade and transaction. The undoubted presence of coins as metallic medium 
of exchange during the period under review definitely underlines that 
exchanges were not limited to barter and, therefore, assumed considerable 
complexities. A coin as a medium of exchange must ensure two conditions: 
its metallic purity (a high percentage of precious metal like silver or gld) 
anda definite weight standard. In order to assure the user of the coin about 
the maintenance of its metallic purity and a weight standard, it is necessary 

strike various types of designs, devices and/or the name of the issuing 
authority to be stamped on the coin. The Pāli canonical literature seems to 
have been familiar with the metallic currency named karshapana/kahapana 
Panini refers to the rupyaka type of coins, which were evidently made of 
silver. The coin kahāpana was struck on a weight standard of 32 ratis; each 


“yati (Sanskrit raktikā) or berry seed had the weight of 1.8 grains. So 32 ratis 


were equivalent to a weight standard of 57.6 grains (32 x 1.8 = 57.6), which 
was also known as 3 the karshāpaņa weight standard. Profuse number of coins 
struck on this weight standard have been found from different areas of 


Plate 3.2: Silver punch-marked coin (obv. and rev.): Magadha 
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north India and also from the north-western frontier of the subcontinent. 
These coins carry the marks of various type of devices, which were punched 
on only one side of the coin. That is why these coins, which are uninscribed 
and do not mention the names of their issuer, are known as punch-marked 
coins. Nearly 500 hoards of such punch-marked coins, struck on the 
karshapana weight standard of 57.6 grains, have been found from all over the 
subcontinent yielding thousands of such coins. These silver punch-marked | 
coins are of diverse shapes: round, square, rectangular and of bent bar shape. 
tthe Ganga valley, hoards of punch-marked coins come from Paila, Šrāvastī 
and Gorakhpur. 

One has to, however, look at the north-western scenario to get greater 
specificities about the antiquity of this currency system. Excavations at Taxila 
yielded a hoard of 1171 coins. Only a handful of them belonged to Alexander 
and Philip, his governor in charge of Gandhara. The rest were silver punch- 
marked coins struck on the karshāpaņa (or 57.6 grain) standard. The coins 
of Alexander and his Gieēk ģovērnor are in splendid mint-fresh condition, 
implying that these were buried soon after their manufacture. As Alexander 
left India by 327 Bc, these coins and the hoard cannot be dated prior to 
the last quarter of the fourth century BC. The numerically predominant 
punch-marked coins in the Taxila hoard, on the other hand, bear a worn-out 
appearance, in contrast to the freshly minted Greek coins. One, therefore, 
may logically infer that these punch-marked coins had been in circulation 
long before the cache of coins were buried in late fourth century BC. In other 
words, the punch-marked coins appear to have come into vogue at least a 
century before the coins in the Taxila hoard were buried in the late fourth 
century BC. The antiquity of the punch-marked karshāpaņa coins, struck on 
the weight standard of 57.6 grains, has therefore been assigned by leading. 
numismatists (e.g. P.L. Gupta and B.N. Mukherjee) to the fifth century BC, 
a chronological frame that is consistent with the impressions available in 
Panini’s Ashtadhyāyī and the Pāli canonical literature. 

~— BN. Mukherjee has further drawn our attention to the coins of the 
Chaman-i-Huzuri hoard, situated close to Kabul. This hoard has yielded not 
only punch-marked karshāpaņa coins, struck on the 57.6 grain standard, 
but some heavier silver coins weighing approximately 90 and 45 grains. 
Mukherjee believes that these coins were struck on the šatamāna standard 
of 180 grains and therefore would belong respectively to the classes of 
half satamdna and quarter šatamāna coins. Interestingly enough, the term 
gatamana (literally, a standard of one hundred) as a unit of weight is known 
as early as the later Vedic literature, though there is no known evidence 
of any metallic medium of exchange being minted in the later Vedic times 
(1000-600 Bc). Numismatists argue that satamana represented a weight 
standard 100 times of the basic weight of a rati or krishnala of 1.8 grains. So, 
the gatamana carried the weight standard of 180 grains (1.8 x 100). One may 
therefore suggest that in addition to the silver karshapana coins, a heavier 
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silver specie was in circulation in the north-western frontier areas. However 
coins struck on the śatamāna standard are rare and did not form the bulk of the 
currency in circulation. The above arguments clearly establish that by about 
fifth century Bc greater parts of north India experienced minted metallic 
currency (largely in silver and some copper coins). Kosambi attempted to 
attribute some of the punch-marked coins to certain mahājanapadas on the 
basis of the freguency of the use of some common devices and symbols (sun 
moon, tree, elephant, etc.). Monetization was relevant to the appreciable 
growth in commerce in north India. It has been suggested that the earliest 
coins of north India could have been minted by merchants and moneyers 
(and not by a sovereign political authority) who punched one side of the ae 
with devices and symbols to authenticate its weight-standard and metallic 
purity. One must keep in mind that this complex system of metallic medium 
of exchange was limited to north India during the age of the Buddha; in 
other areas of the subcontinent, the simpler exchange of commodities aad 
barter seem to have continued. 


VI 
The Beginning of Second Urbanization 


The most apparent aspect of the changing material life in northern India was 
the emergence of urban centres. The first urban centres of the subcontinent 


es of | eriod 
offers little information about the city and the urban life, Neither the vast 


Almost after a millennium since the decline of Harappan urbanism one 
witnessed the reappearance of cities in the subcontinent, bringing in the 
second urbanization in Indian history. There is of course a noticeable shift in 


the area of the rise of cities since sixth century BC onwards. The cities of the 


inly located in the Ganga valley, which did not 
ev nt during the days of the Harappan urbanism. 
Impressions of cities and urban life are available both in literary accounts 


- and field archaeological materials from explored and excavated sites. For 


the first time, two words—nāgara and pura—began to frequently figure 
in literary sources to denote an urban centre (the term nagara ‘occurs first 
timé in the Brihadaranyakopani. had). Panini was quite conscious about 
the “difference between the two principal types of human settlements 

namely, nagara and grama to respectively mean a city and a rural area Pā 
nini, a resident of Šālātura (near present Sialkot in the Punjab of Pakistan) l 
was further aware that nāgaras were mostly located to the ‘east’, implying 


obviously the concentration of urban centres in the Ganga valley situated 
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to the east of the Punjab. The Mahaparinibbanasutta (of the Dīghanikāya), 


references to cities in early Buddhist literature, as high percentage as 83.43 
mentions five cities: Šrāvastī, Rājagaha (Rājagriha), Kapilavastu, Vaišālī 
and Kausambi. The Pāli texts offer lively descriptions of the cities of the 
Ganga valley, many of which are said to have been visited by the Buddha. The 
literary image of the city, however, is often stereotype with more or less the 
same or similar descriptions of the imposing fortification wall, wide roads, 
excellent residential structures, palaces and fervent activities of merchants 
in the city. The specificities of the urban layout and any hierarchy among 
urban centres are not available in the literary sources. For this, one has to 
depend on the archaeologist’s finding of the remains of cities. Several of the 
cities mentioned in the texts are explored and excavated. During the last 
four decades, the study of the second urbanization in the Ganga valley has 
regularly drawn on archaeological materials. This is not to suggest that early 
historic urbanization is exclusively an archeological study; a combination of 
field archaeological and literary data is essential to understand the complex 
process of urbanization. A 
One of the early urban centres in the Ganga-Yamuna doab is.the city 
of Hastināpura, the political centre of Kuru mahājanapada, prominently 
figuring also in the Mahābhārata. Excavations here reveal that the city 
experienced flooding, an impression also available in the epic. Another 
significant urban site in the doab is Atranjikhera, though it is not possible to 
identify the ruins with a known ancient city. The PGW phase at Atranjikheda 
measures about 650 sq. m., while the subsequent NBPW phase (more or 
less coeval with the age of the Buddha) measures 850 x 550m. It is clearly 
indicative of an impressive expansion of the site, a typical feature of an urban 
centre. The growth in the size of the settlement to an urban proportion 
may also suggest an increase in population; demographic growth is one of 
the accepted markers of urbanization. This phase at Atranjikhera also saw 
the construction of a fortification wall, which is another typical feature 
associated with an early urban centre. 
Qne of the most impressive fortifications stood around the famous city 
of Kaušāmbī, the capital of Vatsa mahājanapada. Measuring about 6.5 km in 


circuit, the fortification wall certainly suggests the largeness of this urban 
centre. The site of Kaušāmbīis 50 hectare in size, no other sites in the Vatsa 
territory matched it in scale. G.R. Sharma estimated the construction of 
this fortification wall around 1000 BC, which is considered too high an over- 
dating by most archaeologists and historians. There is however, a unanimity 
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among scholars that the fortification came up prior to the introduction of 
the NBPW, i.e. prior to sixth century BC. Recent archaeological investigations 
by George Erdosy have thrown interesting lights on the process of urban 
formation in and around Kaušāmbī. Kaušāmbī did not stand alone or in 
isolation as an urban centre in the Vatsa mahājanapada. Not far away from 
it were situated two more sites—Kara and Sringaverpura—both located on 
the banks of the Ganga and both of an identical size of 12 hectare each. 
Between Sringaverapura and Kaugambi was found out another site of 6.75 
hectare. Erdosy has further identified several smaller sites ranging from 
0.42 hectare to 6 hectare. There is a perceptible hierarchy of settlements in 
and around Kausambi. Artifacts from the very small sites indicate that these 
were primary centres of production, partly agricultural and partly artisanal. 

More specialized and diversified craft productions are noticeable at Kara 

and Sringaverapura, which also provided the crucial linkage between the 

smallest sites and the largest urban settlement. Kaušāmbī as the largest site 


_ was evidently the premier urban centre and also the apex political centre of 
JA the Vatsa mahājanapada. That Kaušāmbī commanded a sizeable hinterland 
is also well-driven home by Erdosy’s studies. 


At Rajghat, where the remains of the ancient city of Varanasi have been 
found, was raised a fortification wall. Like Kaušāmbī, Rajghat too bears 
“indications of the construction of the fortification wall in the pre-NBPW 
phase (i.e. prior to sixth century BC). Rājagriha, the capital of Magadha, 
was naturally secure since it was surrounded by five hills; it further had a 
cyclopaean wall, covering an area of nearly 40 km. Rajagriha did not have 
a mud-brick city wall commonly noticed at other urban centres. Sravasti, 
one of the most prominent urban centres hallowed by the memory of the 
Buddha, was also a flourishing centre of crafts productions as is evident 
from excavations. Recent excavations at Sravasti by Japanese archaeologists 
(Aboshi and Takahashi) suggest that the antiquity of the settlement may 
be pushed back to eighth/seventh century BC, though Sravasti assumed an 
urban proportion in about sixth century Bc. Archaeology also underlines the 
urban character of settlements like Ahichchhatra (near Bareilly) and Champa 
(near Bhagalpur), but no fortification was raised there. 

Outside the Ganga valley, fortification walls at Eran (ancient Airikina in 
eastern Malwa) and at Ujjayini clearly impress upon their urban character. 
Here too, the construction of the fortification wall has been dated 
somewhere between 750 Bc and 700 Bc, in other words in the pre-NBPW 
phase. One of the most prominent cities in the north-west was Takshasila 
(Taxila), the capital of Gandhara. Excavations at the Bhir mound reveal urban 
development of Taxila in the pre-Maurya and Maurya periods. Remains of 
habitational structures and streets at Bhir mound also underline the urban 
character of Taxila. Fortification walls were raised at Charsadda (to the 
west of the Indus and close to present Peshawar) around fourth century BC, 
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is the non-mention of Pātaliputra as a city in contemporary literature. In 
‘fact; the Buddhist texts do not mention it at all; instead Pataligama appears 
as a putabhedana in the Mahāparinibbānasutta of the Dīghanikāya. T he term 
means a trade centre where merchants were expected to break (bhedana) the 
Tid or seal (puta) of their merchandise. As a centre for trade, the putabhedana 


‘acted as a warehouse or ‘a stockade’, according to Kosambi. The Buddha is 
said to have prophesied the future greatness of Pātaligāma, which would 
become the premier city (agganagara) in Jambudvīpa. The Buddha perfectly 
assessed the potential of this putabhedana. The text in guestion underlines 
the transformation ofa trade centre into a leading urban centre and the apex 
political centre of Magadha after Ajātašatrus reign. 

There is little doubt that the urban centre—even the smallest one— 
was larger than a village (gāma/grāma). The city also had a much ZA 
population and denser population than that in a village. The principa 
residents in an urban centre would be craftsmen, merchants, administrators 
and religious leaders/preachers, none of them being direct producer of 
food. The urban centre therefore is associated with the non-agrarian sector 
of the economy and society. While the city-dwellers pursue non-agrarlan 
occupations, the urban area had to depend on a secure supply of food for 
its residents, who were non-food producing groups. It is, therefore, not 
possible to delink an urban centre from the agrarian material milieu. Crafts 
production and commerce are certainly important ingredients of city life, 
but these two alone cannot ensure urban formation. One of the foremost 
prerequisites of urbanization therefore is a flourishing agrarian condition, 
which sustains the non-food producing communities In the city after 
meeting the requirements of food producers in the rural sector. This is a 
complex and a difficult process, which demands a close scrutiny. f 

There is little doubt that the Ganga valley and particularly the middle 


Ganga plains reached the capability to grow profuse amount of crops, | = 
including cereals. The key to the remarkable agrarian development lay, \\* 
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iron technology and the availability of iron im 


Sharma and N.R. Banerjee, in th 


ast 


Been explained that the Ganga plain, prior to the advent of regular sedentary 
settlements, must have. had a very dense forest cover since the area was well- 


watered because of heavy precipitation and many rivers. The clearance of the 
thick forest could have been effectively possible not with the copper-bronze 
technology, but by employing the more advanced iron tools such as axes and 
‘adzés. The absence of iron tools during the third millennium BC probably 
"prēdlūded the spread of Harappan urbanism into the densely forested Ganga 
valley. These scholars have also pointed to the rich deposits of iron ore in 
the middle Ganga plain, which was ably exploited. Attention has been ie 
to the regular use of iron axes and adzes, discovered from many excavate 
and explored sites in the Ganga valley. It has been also argued that the thick 
alluvial soil of the middle Ganga plains could be tilled effectively with iron 
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ploughshare, as copper shares would be rather inadequate for the purpose. | states in north India provided the vital Se eer TAO 
"The discovery of some iron ploughshares from a few sites, therefore, | : articulate the demand for the agrarian surplus an its n Er iek soe 
assumes a special significance. Iron technology is, thus, perceived to have | E R. Allchin also demonstrates that urbanization an kas Kn NGA 
been simultaneously instrumental to the clearance of forests and improved | interrelated processes and the complex process of - ae are The 
crop production as well. The more advanced iron tools therefore could have | be satisfactorily appreciated merely by a technological explana da i 
paved the way for the profuse production of crops. The logical construction political and the material situations in the Ganga valley ca con TA 
to follow from this line of explanation would be to argue for the availability of the formation of the cities in the sixth-fifth centuries y ASR 
an agrarian surplus with which both the urban population and functionaries society and culture was not experienced in those areas of the su 
of the emerging states could be sustained. Thus, the real key to urban where the state society was yet to emerge. 


formation lies, according to these scholars, in the advanced iron technology, 

ensuring an agrarian surplus. This in its turn was essential for maintaining VII 

the non-food producing urban residents. This particular explanation looms 

large in the Marxist historiography, which seems to have drawn upon the Social Divisions 

influential ideas of V. Gordon Childe, who firmly believed that technological M ; ; 

change led to social change. j ee Both urbanization and state formation are sponge cle 

~~ This explanatory model of the emergence of urban centres in the Ganga transformation of a society from a relatively PEN enue < India found 

valley has evoked considerable scholarly debates. The importance of an | situation. The growing complexity in social li a ZARNA stem which 

agrarian surplus towards the making of cities is not however doubted; | an expression in the rigours of the Saur ati È RO T 

what lies at the root of the controversy is the process and mechanism of institutionalizes sharp social inequalities. a a : 

generating an agrarian surplus. It has been pointed out that the application | the four varņas goes back to the latest stratum o : Dea, DEES 

ofiron technology is evident mostly in the manufacture of weapons and less | jater Vedic times that varna differentiations ee ee gs of 

in the making of the tools of production. Though there are several references | the social status of the two upper varnas greatly Sn Pn F a. ioe i 

to iron ploughshares in literary texts, archaeology has brought to light only | the two lower orders,—the vagya and the Sudra. $ Ben a KANE ba 

a handful number of iron ploughshares. i the varna norms and the patriarchal society X p: a o erature, though 
Iron ploughshares have been reported from four sites: Ropar (Haryana), | stratum of the Vedic corpus, the Sutra literature. The Sutra lī ure, 


actually outside the Vedic literature and post-Vedic in date (500-200 BO), 


attempts to codify for the first time, social, economic and religious norms 4 
by strongly upholding the Vedic ideology and by championing the position 
of the brahmana. There are three strands of the Sūtra texts: the Srautasutra sā 
(prescribing the elaborate Vedic or Sruti rituals), Grihyasutra (codifying the 


may speak of their limited appearance and use during the age of the 
mahājanapadas. A. Ghosh in fact, suggests that iron technology was not an 


indispensable factor in clearing the forest and ploughing the alluvial soilin the 


Ganga valley. The copper and bronze tools were quite effective for these two | norms of domestic life) and Dharmasutra daring down socal and politics: 
"Būrposes. Moreover, forests could be cleared also by burning it, as was done | norms, including those of varna and marriage). Ā ee ee i a A 
“in the case of Khandava forest to establish the city of Indraprastha (according | these complex norms were oriented to the ortho ri edic i = ey o 

‘to the Mahabharata). Ghosh has further raised a fundamental issue: surplus | down by the priestly community. There was Barty ote 


was not brought under the ambit of Vedic rituals, which could be performed 


was not merely a technological product and the generation of surplus cannot . ; 
: IRA): : R only by the brāhmaņa priests. The brahmanas therefore claimed maximum 


be taken for granted even when the technology to produce it was available. 


He views surplus more as a sociopolitical product which could be realized | social superiority and the highest ritual status = Sai 
as and when there was a demand for it and a politico-administrative set-up | of the varna society is the msbtunon or mariage S = arna). However 

to mobilize such resources. It is true that iron technology was in use in the | uphold the ideal of marriage within the same varna a and diff or: 
peninsular part in the context of the contemporary megalithic burial culture. | from the later Vedic period marriages kk aoe uijā 
But in spite of the availability of the iron technology there, peninsular India | varnas (the anuloma and p ratiloma typesol Pn < ture for hs first 
did not experience either a mahdjanapada-like polity or an urban formation | strongly disfavoured in the Vedic corpus: The a = e akara) 
during the sixth-fifth centuries BC. George Erdosy, Niharranjan Ray and | time, laid down the concept of the SEKSS “mined mandages 
D.K. Chakrabarti argue that the emergence and consolidation of territorial by marriage amo! equal Varies: eee ea ys es oe 
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were not entitled to the varna status of their father as their ritual status 
polluted by varnasamkara and, therefore, were assigned the jāti status While 
the number of varnas is fixed and invariable, jatis are limitless in number 
because it originated, according to the varņasarūkara theory, out of all sorts 
of mixed marriages. The institutions of varnasamkara and mized jatis find 
strong disapproval in the Sutra texts. This isa novel Brahmanical ex nee 

of the proliferation of castes; the principle of varnasamkara and waived j ka 
laid down in the Dharmasūtra were later elaborated in the Diānas of 


37 Manu and Yajūavalkya. 


The Sūtra literature for the first time laid down the norms of the 
Sacraments (samskāras), usually ten in number. Beginning” with’ the 


conception (garbhadhana) and ending with the funeral (antyéshti); the 


sarhskāras were performed as sacred rituals to mark the important stages in 


strengthened. The Dharmasitras for the first time, enumerated six form 

of marriage and strongly favoured the formal transfer of the daughter fro : 
the father to the husband amidst the chanting of Vedic mantras Such eae 
invariably strengthened the strong patriarchal control which is inse sli 
associated with the institution of varņa. The ja) KANA Hi SAR KANA 
forms of marriages, which observed parental control and approval in th 

choice of the spouse and strict adherence to the savarna norm. The Satra pee 
enjoined upon the lowering of the age of the marriage of girls and P 
sought to strengthen the patriarchal control over women. The A WA 
Dharmasūtra advocates that a woman is to be protected by her kia duri : 
her childhood, by her husband during youth, by her sons during her a 
age, Since a woman is not fit for freedom (na stri svatantryamarhati). Recent 
researches by Sukumari Bhattacharjee, Kukum Roy and Uma Chakra ti 
explode the cherished myth that such recommendations in the Sūtra S = 
signified the glorious and honourable position accorded to women i 


As Buddhism and other heterodox religions rose to challenge the authori 
of the Vedas and the infallibility of the brahmanas as the highest varna in a 
society, sharp critique of the varna system was offered in the Buddhist texts 
The Buddha is said to have underlined the inefficacy of the varna affiliation 
of a person seeking the ultimate salvation; he also considered it unseeml 
to ask the origin of a muni. Richard Fick and Wagle draw our attention to A 
significant passage in the Majjhimanikāya that as separate rivers lose their 
respective identities when they join the sea, similarly people of different 
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vannas (varnas), invariably placed the khattiya (kshatriya) ahead of the 


brahmana, thereby clearly questioning the brahmana’s claim for the highest 


Wagle has analysed many dialogues between the Buddha and brahmanas 
by applying methods of social anthropology. While the Buddha was always 
addressed as the Lord (Bhagava) or Tathagata or Arhat by people of non- 
brahmana groups, the brahmana merely addressed him as ‘ʻO Gotama (bho 
Gotama). While the first mode of address clearly recognizes the supernatural 
spirituality of the Buddha, the brahmana merely referred to his gotra name 
and refused to accept his spiritual leadership. There are also instances in the 
Pali canonical texts where a brahmana, while discussing with the Buddha, 
declined to sit before the Master, since the brahmana would share a seat 
only with an equal. On the other hand, the Buddhist text also narrates the 
story of brahmana Brahmayu, who initially was suspicious of the Buddha, 
but subsequently submitted to the Buddha by falling at his feet and kissing 
his feet. The Pali canonical texts are replete with the accounts of the social 
distance maintained by many brahmanas from the Buddha. Wagle, therefore, 
rightly finds elements of interpersonal—and further, inter-group—social 
tension between the Buddha and many brahmanas, the latter’s claim for 
social supremacy being challenged by Buddhism. 

The Pali canonical texts also leave little room for doubt that the Buddha 
was aware of a highly complex and differentiated society at large outside the 
Buddhist Sarngha which sought to promote and nurture egalitarian notions. 
According to Wagle and Uma Chakravarti, the sharply divided society 
outside the Buddhist Sarngha was judged not in the light of the four-fold var, 
na system, but by referring to an alternative scheme of kula (family/lineage/ 
pedigree). This is a significant departure from the brahmanical varna ideology 
to recognize the differentiated status in the society. In sharp contrast to the 
four-fold division of the varna order, the Buddha demonstrates a preference 
for a two-fold classification of kulas (family/group/lineage) into high and low 
(ukkattha and hina). Those belonging to a high kula correspondingly pursued 
high professions (kamma) and crafts (sippa, Sanskrit silpa); similarly low 
professions and low crafts were markers of the position of those included 
in the low or inferior social groups (hinakula). The members of the high 
group consisted of the khattiya, brahmana and the gahapati, the latter a new 
social group not encountered before. Here too, the khattiya precedes the 
brahmana among the members of the high kulas. These groups followed 

excellent professions such as agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade and 
engaged in high crafts/professions like that of a scribe (lekha), accountant 
(ganana), royal functionary (rājaporisa) and suchlike. The inferior (hina) kula 
comprises chandala, nesada, vena, pukkusa people, who followed the inferior 
professions of sweeping, hunting, gathering and practised low crafts of the 
basket-maker, barber (nahāpita), washerman (rajaka), etc. The professions 
which could be followed independently (agriculture, animal husbandry and 
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commerce) were considered higher than those occupations where a person 
was an employee of someone. Similarly, the crafts bereft of manual labour 
are placed higher than those requiring physical labour. In other words, the 
Buddha not only presents a simpler two-tier scheme of social classification 
than the four-varna order, but the principle of ranking into high and low rests 
less on birth than on material factors like an independent profession and 
an employed position. According to Romila Thapar, the Buddha therefore 
seems to have paid greater attention to one’s actual status than to one’s ritual 
status in the society. All these are firm pointers to major changes in social 
life and social organization and present an alternative to the brahmanical 
orthodox notions of varņāšramadharma. 

This is particularly evident from the prominence accorded to the 
gahapati as a new social group. The Pali term gahapati certainly is the 
same as Sanskrit grihapati. This has led to the conventional translation of 
the term as a householder or the male head of a typically extended Indian 
family. Innovative probings into the Pali canonical literature by Wagle 
and Uma Chakravarti offer fresh understanding of the term gahapati. The 
gahapati stands in clear contrast to the ordinary householder, who in the 
Pali canonical literature, is labelled as gihi (grihi) and gahattha (grihastha). 
The principal demarcation between the gahapati and a simple householder 
lies in the fabulous wealth of the former. Interestingly enough, the 
Samyuttanikaya enlists in the group of gahapatis (gahapativagga) king Udyana, 
Anathapindika, brahmana Lohichcha, the celebrated physician Jivaka 
komāravachchha and the like. It will be immediately apparent from the 
above list that the term gahapati implied a prestigious and elite position 
that was accorded to a person of immense eminence irrespective of the 
varna-jati affiliation of that person. Wagle correctly diagnosed that the great 
wealth and status of the gahapatis marked them out from their extended 
kin-group. The term gahapatiputta, literally meaning a son of a gahapati, 
actually connotes a gahapati; it surely implies that the status of the gahapati 
could sometimes have become hereditary. 

The gahapati’s immense wealth repeatedly figures in the Pali texts. But 
what is the basis of his fabulous fortune? The convenient explanation, based 
on the assumed identity between the gahapati and the setthi, is that the 


„gahapati gained his wealth from commerce. The Pāli texts never hold the 


term gahapati synonymous with the setthi; that the gahapati was primarily 
a merchant, is therefore not an accurate assessment. The Pali texts on the 
other hand, often depict the gahapati as a peasant (kassaka). But the gahapati 
was certainly not a simple agriculturist householder like the kutumbika. It 
is possibly implied that the gahapati derived his vast wealth largely from 
agriculture; as he was not a common cultivator, it is logical to assume that 
the gahapati was a major landholder. This will be particularly evident from 
the story of gahapati Mendaka in the Dighanikaya. Mendaka possessed 
magical powers with which his fields could be tilled as many as seven times 
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even when these were actually ploughed only once. His landholdings were so 
extensive that he required the service of domestic slaves, servants and hired 
labourers (dāsakarmakaraporisa). His agricultural land was evidently vast 
enough to have required the employment of non-kin labour, itself a marker 
of a complex society. The gahapati, thus, assumed the position of an employer 
of labourers. His capability to pay half-yearly wages (chhammāsikavetana) at 
a time to his employees (who were also given food) demonstrates the vast 
resources at his command. Moreover, Mendaka also supplied provision 
to the army of the king; this once again speaks of his immense resources. 
But it also underlines the close proximity of the gahapati to the ruler; this 
would have increased the prestige and position of the gahapati to a great 
extent. The gahapati is often described as one who paid taxes to the king 
(karakaraka) and by so doing, augmented the treasury (rasivaddhaka). 
Mendaka also had 1,200 cowherds (go-pālakas), implying his possession of 
a sizeable cattle wealth. He was in a position to send a portion of the milk 
to the Buddhist Sarngha everyday. The close ties between the gahapati and 
the Sarngha are beyond any doubt, and the status of the gahapati would 
further rise by his patronage to the Sarhgha. Mendaka nowhere is said 
to have derived his wealth from trade; the basis of his fortune lies in his 
extensive landholdings. Yet he was far from being a peasant cultivator; in 
fact, Mendaka was a resident of Bhaddiyanagara, evidently an urban centre, 
and occasionally went to the countryside to oversee his landholding. 

It should also be noted that some of the gahapatis in the Pali texts 
have been described as setthi-gahapati, which is different from a setthi 
(merchant). Romila Thapar cogently argues that some of the gahapatis 
could have invested a part of their wealth in commerce, without however 
becoming a full-fledged merchant. This probably necessitated the coinage 
of the hyphenated expression setthi-gahapati. The gahapati also figures in 
the Buddhist texts as a village headman (gamani), implying his participation 
in rural administration. It is of significance that the gahapati is considered 
as one of the seven jewels of a universal (chakkavatti) ruler. The close 
correspondence between the professions of the gahapati and that of the 
vaišya (vessa in Pāli texts) is not difficult to discern. But the vaisya rarely 
attained a position of honour in the later Vedic texts, where only a thin 
line of demarcation separates the vaišya from the šūdra. Though the vaišya 
was the principal wealth-producing group in the four-fold varna order and 
was considered to be among the twice-born (dvija) groups, his position was 
increasingly being burdened with disabilities to the advantage of the two 
upper varnas. The sharp critique of the Vedic norms and the varna system in 
Buddhism could have attracted many vaišyas to its fold. Seen from this point 
of view, one may suggest the transformation of some of the vaišyas into 
the prestigious gahapatis. While Buddhism included the gahapatis among the 
excellent social group (ukkatthakula), the gahapatis unmistakably provided 
the material patronage to Buddhism, a monastic religion heavily dependent 
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on such patronage. A perusal of the Pāli canonical texts suggests that the 
obvious changes in social life accompanied the shifts in political, economic 
and religious conditions. 
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Religious Life 


The period under review has justifiably attracted historians’ attention 
from the point of view of widespread changes in religious life. The sixth 
century BC marks the rise of two of the most important heterodox religious 
“movements, namely, Buddhism and Jainism, opposing the Vedic Tradition 
and the supremacy of the priestly community. However, these were not iot the 


nyakas and the Upanishads did not approve of the cult of sahaa rituals. 
Besides Buddhism and Jainism, notable heterodox groups included the 
Chārvākas, the Lokayatas and the Ajivikas. N. N. Bhattacharyya traced in the 
Jaina literature the mention of as many as sixty philosophical strands. The 
figüre at least underlines the existence of great diversity in religious thoughts 
and philosophical speculations. Among such groups were accommodated 
the nāstikas, mentioned by Panini. Contrary to the popular notion, the word 
nastika here does not mean atheists, but refers to those who did not subscribe 
to the authority and infallibility of the Vedic tradition. According to the 
Sārnkhya philosophy, the existence of God cannot be proved; though this is 
an atheist position, the Sarnkhya philosophy did not belong to the nāstika 
category, as it t recognized the authority of the Vedas. As the Buddhist, the 


are often considered identical in many ancient texts on philosophy, 
N. N. N. . Bhattacharyya c considers that in the Lokayata tradition is recognized 
were completely ruled out by t the "Chārvākas. The The Chārvākas considered 
the sages or ascetic’s practice of smearing the „body, with the sacred ash 
if the sacrificed animal i in the Jytoishtoma yajna was supposed to have gone 
Xo heaven, then why the sacrificer (yajamana) would not sacrifice his own 


father to ensure his heavenly abode. The Lokayata doctrine strongly upheld E 


that man was made of four elements. _ After his death earth returns to the 
aggregate of earth, water to water, water, , fire to fire and air to air, and his senses 
~ vanish into space. ‘When the body dies both fool and wise alike are cut off 
and perish. They do not survive after death.” The Lokayatas did not propound 


the concept of an eternal soul surviving the mortal body. 
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ĒKA Gre As they a the concept that even the most 
insignificant hu human action was preordained, nothing could al alter what had 


already been predestined. The Jainas viewed them as champions of inaction. 


The most important figure of the Ajivikas was Mankhaliputta Gosāla, also 
called Makkhali Gosala in the Pāli texts. He was so named after his father’s 


profession of a mankha or bard. Gosala for a while, pursued his father’s 
profession, but subsequently renounced the world. The reason for his 
renunciation is not ascertained. Jaina texts narrate that Mahavira met him 
in the third year of his ascetic life and they stayed together for six more years 
after which they became bitter critic of each other. Though Gosala was the 
most illustrious thinker of the Ajivika sect, Buddhist texts refer to his two 
predecessors—Nanda vachcha and Kisa sankichcha. According to the south 
Indian Buddhist tradition, two prominent Ajivika monks, contemporary to 
the Buddha, were Purana Kassapa and Pakudha Kachchana. Since the Ajivikas 
believed in destiny and pre-ordained position of every act, Purāņa Kassapa 
did not recognize any difference between merit and sin, and morality and 
immorality. Only a few glimpses of the Ajivika history is known to us, from 
the gleanings about this sect by A.L. Basham from Buddhist and Jaina texts. 

The most renowned figure in Jainism is Mahāvira, though he was, 
according to the Jaina tradition, the last and the twenty-fourth ford-makers 
(tīrtharikaras). The first tirtharikara w was s Rishabhanatha nātha. The 


-ofá dan located close to to Ayodhya Paria e gi world at the A 


aranana Ths constituted the a ( 
added the vow of celebacy Grahmacharya). 
“The most famous and the last one of the Jaina tirthankaras was Mahavira, 

who was born in 539 Bc. His father was Siddhartha, the chief of the ‘non- 


monarchical Jnatrika clan, while his mother was Trišalā, who belonged 
to “the non-monarchical Vriji clan. Known prior to his renunciation as 
Vardhamāna, Mahavira married Yasoda, according to. Svetamvara tradition, 
and” their” daughter was "Ānujā or Priyadaršanā. The Digambara group 
believed that Mahavira never married. He is said to have renounced the 
world at the age of thirty and attained the supreme knowledge (kevala) at 


the age of forty-two at the > village 1 of Ji mbhrikā, after’ twelve years of sévere 


ta “to. which ‘Mahavira 
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vw "penance and asceticism. Because he conquered all senses, he was called Jina 
pE” i 


which led to his creed being labelled as Jaina. The Jainas were also known'as 


N irgranthas or those who severed all ties. Eight months of the year Mahavira 
spent by wandering and preaching; the rest four months were the monsoon 
g retreat (vassāvāsa) when he usually sojourned at various cities (e.g. Champa 


\ k¢Rajagriha, Mithila and Sravasti). He died at the age of seventy-two, at 


ae? l Pavapuri near Patna. Mahavira was followed by two ganadharas—Indrabhuti 


KANG. 
PNY 


| wo Gautama and Sudharma—each heading the 


lika M Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu. Bhadrabahu is said to have been a contemporary 


_ „for twelve years. As many as thirty-five successive ganadharas figure in the 


of Chandra: “Maurya, i eT Ae 
it au tandragupta Maurya, ie. in the last quarter of the fourth century BC. 
During Bhadrabāhus stewardship, the Jaina community experienced its first 


EN 
gambara (sky clad, or the naked) Jaina monks. 


major schi sos : H A 
jor schism asthey pistegundinded into two major sects, the Svetambara _ 
i 


OO ix Let us now discuss the Buddha and Buddhism. Like Mahavira, Gautama 
= A Buddha too did not claim to be the sole founder of a religious order. He 


himself is said to have stated that there were many Buddhas in the past and 
many Buddhas would follow him in future. According to the older Hinayana 


tradition, there were twenty-four Enlightened Ones (Mānushī-Buddha), 


though the later Mahāyāna texts raised the figure to thirty-two. 


events of his life. Born in Lumbinigrarts th he present Nepalese terai as 
the son of the Sakya chief Suddhodana and Māyādevi, he lost his mother 
soon after his birth. He was brought up by his foster-mother Mahāprajavatī 
Gotami and hence became known as Gautama. His early life was typically 
one of a kshatriya prince of a chiefly clan; he martieW'ahd bēlame the father 
of a son, Rāhula. But despite all the comforts and luxuries of life, he was 
ever distressed by the inevitable miseries of old age, disease šad death 
In search for the ultimate truth, hē rerī Madd the world and for a while 
_became a disciple of Alara Kalama and spent the life of a wondering siete 
for a while. Unable to find a satisfactory solution to his spiritual enquiries 
Gautama left Alara Kalama and took to the alternative practice of severe 
Penance, during which he had five more companions. When he was unable 
to find a proper answer to the cause of human suffering and the ways to 
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the Sarngha or the Buddhist monastery where were admitted bhikshus and 


bhikshunis (male and female monks and nuns, begging for alms). He devoted 


of ablacksmith (kammāra), hé breathed his last =celēbrated in the Buddhist 
tradition as Mahaparinirvana—at Kušinagara (modern Kasia in Gorakhpur 
distyict Uttar Pradesh). | 

(The Buddha diagnosed that the wordly experience was full of profound 
sorrow and suffering (duhkha), a concept which is of foundational 
significance in the Buddhist doctrine: At the root of all suffering is the 
insatiable thirst or desire (tanhā or trishnā) to acquire objects or reach goals, 
which the Buddha perceived as impermanent (anityd) The unquenchablel 9} } adu; 
desire led to a seemingly eternal and interminable.cycle of birth, death and 

PEM AT Cori PEP ee ce 
rebirth and, therefore, the perpetuation of sufferings. The realization of the 


based on the concept of the Chain of Causation (Pratītyasamutpāda), which 
the Buddha probably developed from the Sarnkhya philosophical tradition “ 
something he had learnt from Alara Kalama. Based on this principle, Buddha 
established the four Noble Truths (Chaturāryasatyas). These are: (1) the 
entire existence is full of sufferings and sorrow (duhkha); (2) it is possible 
to explain the genesis of sufferings (duhkhasamudaya); (3) it is possible to 
bring an end to suffering (duhkhanirodha) and finally, (4) there is a way to 
bring an end to sufferings (duhkhanirodhagami marga). The highest goal in 
Buddhism is the state of Nirvana, literally meaning the extinguishing of the 
lamp, by which an individual attains a state of highest realization, where 
there is no need of a future birth or descent. The iridividual, therefore, is 
capable of going beyond. ufferings and attaining the final emancipation. 
Nirvana is not explicit! “defined in the Buddhist philosophy, but is given _ | 
some attributes like, Ajara (beyond decay), Avyadhi (beyond affliction), 4 | 
“Amrita (beyond death) and Anūttarā (incomparable). Attainment of Nirvā. 

ša is extremely difficult and requires the passing through of several stages 
spanned over many lives. Though, each and every individual is capable jo 

of attaining Nirvana, one reaches it through four graduated phases: (1) neue 
Srotāpanna—the initial phase when one has joined the stream of sādhanā; _ 

(2) Sakridagami—the higher stage that requires only one more mundane sy} i 4 


descént and existence; (3) Anāgāmī—the stage which does not require any | 
further birth; (4) Arhat or the Enlightened One. One of the factors that led 
to the immensely popular appeal of the new idea was the Buddha’s advocacy 


for moderation. To overcome sufferings, the Buddha preferred a Middle- 
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Course (Majjhimapanthā) to the extremities of a sensuous lifestyle and the 
ultimate asceticism, which emphasized on inflicting afflictions on the body. 
The eight-fold path (Ashtarigikamarga) that enabled an individual to strive 


for Nirvana are: AY 4 i 
fak gp ew Ainai Buddirur (Oural 


rp Bfheks kap 


1. Right views (sammā ditthi) | 

2. Right intention (sammā mati) Peedi tere ML KK 

3. Right speech (sammā vāchā) mia i P a 

4. Right action (sammā kammānta) . ii 

5. Right livelihood (sammā ājīva) tem piļo Giga of Abad pari 
6. Right effort (sammā vyayama) pil? Boy E 
Ts 

8. 


he demiseof the Budde aas KÊN. Buddhist council 

(samgiti) was convenedat Rajagriha under the presidentship of Mahakassapa 
The Chullavagga informs us that the Samgha suffered from figsures in the” 
discipline and regulations; hence the need was felt to codify the teachings 
of the Buddha into canons. The Buddha always used to preach orally and 
his teachings were reduced to writing subsequent to his death’ The first 
Buddhist council is noted for the compilation and codification of the Vinaya 
and the Sutta Pitakas. After a century had ‘elapsed since the Parinirvana of 
“the Buddhasthe second Buddhist council was held at Vaisali, presided over 
by Yasa. The occasion marked ‘severe ‘rifts between the easterners (argel 
consisting of monks from Vaišālī and Pataliputra; many belonged to a 
Vajji or Vriji clan and the group, therefore, was also known as Vajjiputtakas) 
and westerners (represented by monks from Kaušāmbī and Avanti). Ten 
practices of the eastern monks or the Vajjiputtakas were declared by Yasa as 
detrimental to the Sarhgha and they were excluded. The Vajjiputtaka monks 
convened a separate assembly and endorsed all the ten ‘tainted’ practices as 
valid. This paved the way for a major schism within the Buddhist Sarngha: the 
more orthodox westerners became known as Sthaviravadins or Theravādins 
and the easterners as the Mahāsamghikas. 
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IX 


These new religious groups and thoughts, by challenging the orthodox Vedic 
tradition, certainly created considerable stirrings in the social and cultural 
scenario. The animosity of the brahmans towards these heterodox groups 
is quite clear in their denunciation as nāstikas and pashaņdas (heretics) 
The Buddhist and the Jaina texts are replete with debates among the ew 
religious groups. It is not difficult to imagine that the Buddha's preachin 

resulted in renunciation to a considerable extent. That is why the Buddha 
was criticized for hurling mothers with the pain of sonlessness (aputtakata) 


Right mindfulness (sammā samādhi) = Giman to fr Tipper 
Right concentration (sammā sarikappa) py [jp [nani ei OL | 
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when their sons were indeed alive, and for inflicting upon wives the ae of 
virtual widowhood (vedavyā) even when their husbands lived. The Buddha 
was also dubbed as one who destroyed the family life (kulupachchhedaka). 
The Buddha described many of his contemporary teachers as ‘eel-wrigglers’, 
inconsistent in their teachings. The sharp differences between Mahavira 
and Gosala are also well represented in the Jaina literature. The debates and 
controversies in philosophical speculations and religious teachings however, 
cannot but underline the openness of the cultural and social milieu, which 
would accommodate plural and contesting thoughts. The ideal theatre for 
accommodating and encouraging this diversity and debate was the urban 
centre, rather than the rural society. One cannot miss that the Buddha, 
Mahavira, Gosāla and other prominent religious personalities of the age 
invariably preferred the city to the village for preaching their new creeds 
as well as for their monsoon retreats (vassāvāsa). The urban centre was the 
locale for the congregation of different ethnic groups at various levels of 
socio-economic developments and was receptive to multiple cultural traits. 
It is therefore not surprising that the Vedic tradition was, in sharp contrast, 
steeped in ruralism and invariably favoured the grama than the nagara. The 
Baudhāyana Dharmasūtra enjoins that one becomes impure by visiting a city 
and needs expiation (prāyšschitta) to cleanse himself of the sin. The city, in 
the eyes of this authority, is polluted and vitiated since it represented the 
space of permanent non-study of the Vedas (anadhyāya). 

In other words, the Sutra literature perceived the urban centre as an 
anathema to Vedic tradition and culture. The emergence of urban centres 
in the Ganga valley coincided with the advent of the territorial state 
(mahājanapada), both of which were markers of the growing complexities in 
socio-cultural and political life. The arrival of the state certainly weakened 
the erstwhile chiefdoms and the lineage society, as Romila Thapar has 
demonstrated. The advent of a complex material life brought in a more 
sharply differentiated society than was known hitherto before. The new 
religious thoughts and philosophical speculations—especially Buddhism 
and Jainism—reflected the prospects and travails of an individual in a 
changing society that was indeed one of the most significant formative 
phases of Indian history. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Maurya Empire 
(c.325-185 BC) 


Preliminaries 


The period from sixth century Bc to late fourth century BC witnessed 
significant changes in greater parts of North India. These changes, as already 
discussed in the immediately preceding chapter, are visible in the emergence 
of territorial polities, the growing power of one of the mahdjanapadas 
(namely Magadha), the formation of urban centres and the attending socio- 
economic changes, and the increasing appeal of several heterodox religious 
groups (especially, Buddhism and Jainism) that challenged the infallibility 
of Vedas and the claim for the social supremacy of the brahmana. The most 
apparent change was in the arena of politics; a substantial part of North 
India—the Ganga valley—came under the authority of Magadha. At the 
time of Alexander’s invasion of India, the most formidable power in north 
India was indeed Magadha under the Nanda rulers, though any political 
and military showdown between the Macedonian and the Magadhan forces 
did not take place. The rise of Magadha that began in the sixth century 


325-4 Bc, Chandragupta Maurya established the Maurya empire that lasted 
for nearly 140 years. Greater parts of the subcontinent came under the 
domination of a single paramount power, for the first time in the history of 
India. The making and consolidation of the early pan-Indian empire of the 
Mauryas was made possible by the first three rulers of the dynasty, namely 
Chandragupta Maurya, Bindusara and Ašoka. There is little surprise that the 
period has received sustained attention of historians. 

One major factor enabling historians to probe into the history of this 
period is the availability of greater number and more diverse type of primary 
sources than those from the previous ages; no less important is the point 
that many of these sources are more or less contemporary to the period 
under review. The discovery of some new source materials and enquiries 


gt 
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into the known evidence have led to fresh assessments of the period 
resulting in a rich historiography of the Maurya empire. Enlisting these 
primary sources, one may begin with the Greek accounts of Megasthenes 
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in Arachošia or present Kandahar in Afghanistan and visited Pātaliputra 
during the reign of Chandragupta Maurya—the founder of the “Maurya 
empire. The envoy’s account, named Indika, is based on his ena 
A about India, especially northern parts of the subcontitent during the times 
of Chandragupta. Though there is little dispute that he did visit the Maurya 
AD : 7 e is lost and is now known only from the quotations or 
= ii and summaries of the Indika made by later Classical writers. While 
e historian certainly values his impressions of the Maurya realm, these 
are not beyond their limitations. Megasthenes seems to have formed his 
impressions, on many occasions, in the light of his perceptions of West Asia 
and Egypt, something he was familiar with. Romila Thapar has diagnosed 
that Megasthenes’ understanding of the Seleucid realm in West Asia on 
many occasions coloured his impressions of the subcontinent. He is known 
to have made some observations that do not stand scrutiny. For instance, he 
recorded that famine never visited India—an impression, which is completel 
inaccurate; his statement that Indians were never accused of lying canes 
to have bordered on fantasy. Moreover, the summaries of and excerpts and 
quotations from his Indika by later writers are themselves not uniform; this 
is something not entirely unexpected in the context of the use of a particular 
account by later writers, who themselves did not visit the land they described 
It is also important to remember that for many Classical writers of the later 
period, the subcontinent was an area of marginal interest; their primary focus 
was on the history of the Seleucids and by extension to Bactria. Mauryan 
Boe ieks nagar ass kās some interests in these writers 
w ubcontinent. Also these summaries of 
Me pi are occasionally contradictory. For our present purpose three 
NG ounts containing such quotes and summaries of Megasthenes’ Indika 
will be used. These are the Bibliothekes Historikes of Diodorus Siculus (late @ 


to periods considerably later than the Mauryan epoch in Indian history. 
The descriptions of Plutarch and Justin, who mentioned Sandrokottas or 
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Chandragupta, belong to an even later period. Recent historiography uses 


the Classical accounts of the Mauryas with a much greater rigour and critical 
approach than the previous ones. 


7 Among the indigenous texts, the famous Kautiliya Artha$astra must 
e mentioned. It is ascribed to Kautilya or Vishnugupta or Chanakya 


considered to have been the chief minister of Chandragupta Maurya. This — 


manual on statecraft is famous for its pragmatic approach to polity and its 


vie! the Seleukidian envoy to the Maurya capital. M egasthenes was mostly based 
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thrust on financial/material matters (arthaiva pradhanam) for the successful 
management of the realm. The cherished notion that the author was a 
contemporary of Chandragupta and that as an exponent of ‘realpolitik’, he 
was actually running the administration of the Maurya realm, stems partly 
from the Sanskrit drama, the Mudrārākshasa by Višākhadatta. The drama, 
however, belongs to AD seventh century and, therefore, is far removed from 
the actual period of the Mauryas. Modern scholarship does not rely too much 
on the Mudrārākshasa as an evidence for the contemporaneity of Kautilya to 
Chandragupta. The dating of the Arthašāstra is a controversial topic and its 
dating to fourth-third centuries BC has been debated. A statistical enquiry 
into this text by Trautmann establishes that the text took its present shape 
not earlier than AD first or second century and that it was perhaps not the 
product of a single author. 

However, the earliest portion of the text, namely the Adhyakshaprachara 
section (concerning the heads of administrative departments) has been 
assigned by Trautmann to third century BC. Thus, at least this portion 
(Book II of the Arthašāstra) is contemporary to the Maurya times and can 
be used as a primary material for the study of the period, though it cannot 
be ascertained that it was written by a Maurya minister. One has also to be 
sensitive to the fact that the Arthašāstra, however pragmatic and ruthless in 
its approach, was a prescriptive text, which does not describe the system of 
the Maurya statecraft. The Arthasastra is certainly one of the major sources 
for studying the Mauryan period, but not the only or the principal primary 
evidence for understanding the period in question. We cannot assume 
that the ideals of the Arthašāstra was translated in the management of the 
Maurya empire. Some historians have attempted to demonstrate parallels 
between the Arthašāstra prescriptions and some descriptions of the Maurya 
statecraft in the Greek accounts and Ašoka's inscriptions. But the Maurya 
polity was not. areplica of the Arthašāstra model, though such a view has 
some takers—especially among nationalist historians. 

Later Buddhist texts like the Divyavadana and the Asokavadāna (belonging 
to the Avadana literature) and the Sri Lankan Buddhist chronicles, the 


Mahawanisa and the Dipavarnasa, speak of the Maurya rulers, especially 


Aéoka. Though some historians have used these texts, the sources, apart from 
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not belonging to the Mauryan times, often try to overemphasize the role of ‘ 


Buddhism in shaping the Maurya history—particularly that of Agoka. These pos 
texts tend to portray the transformation of the cruel Asoka (chandasoka) to ~ 
the righteous Asoka (dharmāsoka) after. he had embraced Buddhism. The “ji 


Puranas, once again of later date, present the genealogy and chronology of \\~?° i 
the Maurya rule, though itis not free from inaccuracies. Some incidents, said 
to have occurred during the reign of Chandragupta Maurya—the founder 
of the dynasty—figure in the Mudrārākshasa of Vigakhadatta (AD seventh 
century), late Jaina sources and Kalhana’s Rajatarangini (twelfth century 
AD). The memories of the Maurya rule retained in these literary accounts 
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of much later times are not free from limitations and can be useful only in 
the light of firm, corroborative evidence. These are, however, indicators of 
the perception of the Maurya rale and rulers in periods subsequent to the 
Maurya epoch. 

Archaeological materials are more securely datable than the literary ones 
and, therefore, often treated with greater reliance by historians. There are 
various archaeological sources belonging to the Maurya period. Among 
these, the most significant are undoubtedly inscriptions of Agoka. Agoka’s 
inscriptions mark the beginning of Indian epigraphy. Ašoka's edicts brought 
in for the first time, elements of literacy in the history of the subcontinent. 
The firm beginning of writing, at least for administrative purposes, did 
not by any means signal the end or discontinuity of orality. Most of these 
Ašokan records are called ‘edicts’, thereby differentiated from ordinary 
inscriptions. Most of his records are promulgations, something analogous to 
an ordinance and, therefore, are labelled as edicts. Ašoka's edicts are unique 
in Indian epigraphic tradition because Agoka issue ction 
in nthe first person, directly addressing his subjects. Such a style of addressing 
subjects in first person through epigraphic records could have been derived 
from the inscriptions of the Achaeminid rulers of Iran (especially Darius 


< I) that continued to exist till 330 Bc. It faded away just on the eve of the 


foundation of the Maurya rule. There has been a significant increase in the 


* number of Ašokan edicts in recent times as a result of the discovery of more 


records. Most of the oe of Asoka were written in Prakrit language and 
ae greater parts of the subcon aent) an and. Kharoshtī 


fottowing types: 


1. «oj Bock Edicts or Ak Rock pica (REs) 
13. Two Minor Rock Edicte RES) 
(a Seven Pillar Edicts or Major Pillar Edicts (PEs) 
_Minor r Pillar Edict (MPE) 
‘6. A "A Rock Edict from Bairat. (Rajasthan) 
|7. Two Minor Pillar Inscriptions 
|8. Inscriptions engraved on the Barabar Hills close to Gaya 


To this must be added seven edicts of Ašoka written in two non- -Indian 


and the rest from diferent parts of present Ahana. Thanks to the 
studies by B.N. Mukherjee, the immense importance of these seven edicts 
in the understanding of the Maurya rule is now beyond any doubt. In these 
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Greek and Aramaic edicts of Ašoka, one finds transliteration, translation 
and summary/adaptation of his Prakrit records. 

There are two more inscriptions, which are usually ascribed to the 
Mauryan period on the basis of being inscribed in Brahmi script of third 
century BC. The two inscriptions are from Mahasthan (Bagura, present 
Bangladesh— —also a major excavated site) and Sohgaura (Gorakhpur district, 
Uttar Pradesh). Though the two inscriptions do not carry any names of a 
Maurya ruler, the phraseology and contents of the records indicate that 
these were administrative documents issued by a powerful ruling authority, 
the like of which existed during the Maurya times. 


Large number of coins, mostly silver, have been generally E 


to the Maurya period. These are known as kārshāpaņa coins, but do not 


-contait any legend referring to the i issuing authority. The distribution and 
frequency of a few common symbols regularly engraved on these coins have 
led numismatists to consider it as being minted during the Maurya period. 
The logical assumption in this case is that only a pan-Indian political power 
was capable of issuing a large number of punch-marked coins with common 
symbols, noted for their distribution over disparate regions. Numismatists 
like P.L. Gupta prefer to consider these punch-marked coins as belonging to 
the ‘national’ series carrying marks of uniformity, which could have been 
maintained by an imperial power like the Mauryas. 

Valuable field archaeological materials—mostly urban—are available 
from excavated sites like Kumrahar (near Patna, ancient Pātaliputra), 
Besnagar (near Bhopal, Madhya Pradeh) and Taxila. Archaeological evidence 
is also culled from the occupational layers datable to fourth-third centuries 
BC, from other excavated/explored sites, including those in peninsular India. 
The Maurya period also ushered in the regular tradition of sculpting stones 
for creative visual arts. The age further witnessed the profusion of terracotta 

modelling. The remains of Mauryan art are an invaluable source for cultural 

and socio-political history of the period. 

A study of the political history and the socio-economic seenario and 
cultural situation of this period rests on the analysis of the combined 
testimony of the sources enlisted above. A meaningful understanding of 
the Maurya period cannot be attempted with a single type of source to the 
exclusion of others. 
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II 


Foundation and Beginning 


Chandragupta Maurya founded the Maurya dynasty by overthrowing the 


erstwhile ruling house of Magadha, namely, the Nanda dynasty, The last, 
Nanda king, Dhanananda (Agrammes of the Greek accounts), was possibly. 


the ruler of Pālībothra 1 Or Pātaliputra “when Alexander fot fought against 
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Puru (Porus) on the banks of the river Jhelum (Hydespas) in the Punjab. 
Alexander's return from India probably took place about 327 BC; it is 
therefore likely that the end of the Nanda rule and the foundation of the 


~~ Maurya dynasty can be placed in 325 Bc. Some scholars, however, prefer 


to date the beginning of the Maurya dynasty in 324 or 321 BC. According 
to the Puranas, the Maurya rule lasted for 137 years. If it is granted that 
the Maurya rule could not have gone beyond the maximum duration of 140 
„years, then by 185 Bc, the Maurya political presence in India became a thing 
of the past. So what is known as the Mauryan period or Mauryan Age in 
Indian history spans from late fourth century BC to the first quarter of the 
second century BC. 

Little is known about Chandragupta’s ancestry and his life prior to 
ascending the throne of Magadha. The Mudrarakshasa de 
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Buddhist text, the Mahāvamsa, Chandragupta was born n the k attiya 


(kshatriy A reading of this text indicates that the principal 


“intention was to establish Chandragupta's kshatriya birth, underlining that 
he was fit enough by birth to ascend the throne. The earliest of all sources, 
the Pali canonical text Mahāparinibbānasutta, certainly belonging to the pre- 


Mauryan times, speaks of a non-monarchical clan 


named Moriyas located 


in Pipphalivana: Pipphalivana was situated somewhere in between the ` 


“Nepalese terai and Gorakhpur district in Uttar Pradesh. This is indeed the 
earliest known mention of the Moriyas/Mauryas who seem to have been 
initially a non-monarchical clan. The name Pipphalivana strongly suggests 
that they were associated with a forest tract. It is difficult to get more concrete 
data on the early life and family background of Chandragupta Maurya from 
indigenous sources. His initial association with a forest tract is alluded to in 
the later account of Justin. Though Justin and Plutarch categorically state 
that Sandrocottas (i.e. Chandragupta) did not enjoy any royal descent, they 
recount the legend that the feet of Chandragupta, while asleep in a dense 

orest, were licked by a lion and also a wild elephant uplifted him by. its 


_trunk. Justin probably tries to impress his readers that Sandrocottas, though 
without a royal pedigree had acquired enough legitimacy to his power, since 
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both the lion and the elephant are well-known symbols of royal power. Later 
Greek accounts report that Sandrocottas as an energetic and ambitious 
von perso Went to id X ANE TE in the Punjab-ursing bim oh 
unsuccessfully) to invade the powerful Indian ruler (the Nandas of Magadha) 
who was detested by his subjects because of his tyrannical and extortionate 
rule and low origin as well. It is difficult to ascertain the veracity of these 
accounts in the absence of any other contemporary supporting evidence. 
The Greek accounts leave little room for doubt that soon after Alexander’s 
dispersal from India, Sandrocottas established a new dynasty, conquered a 
vast area and removed the last vestiges of the Greek political presence in 
the north-western extremities of the subcontinent. It is evident that the 
foundation of the Maurya dynasty was possible by ousting the Nanda rule 
from Magadha. Scholars however are not unanimous about the sequence of 
these events: whether Chandragupta first overthrew the Nandas and then 
fought against the Greek rulers, or if it happened the other way round. B.N. 


_ Mukherjee, having weighed in all possible evidence, holds that Chandragupta 


first_uprooted the last known Nanda king Dhanananda and founded the 


course of events leading to Chandragupta’s victory over the Nandas cannot 
be ascertained. What is beyond any doubt that soon after establishing the 
Maurya rule in Magadha, Chandragupta became the master of the extensive 
territories formerly under the Nandas. As we have already noted earlier, the 
western limit of the Nanda realm could have reached the Ganga-Yamuna 
doab region and the upper Ganga valley. The occupation of these areas by 
Chandragupta appears to have brought him to hostile encounters with the 
Greek governors of the Punjab, who were in charge of these areas since 
Alexander’s departure. The most eloquent account of this was penned by 
Justin: ‘India after the death of Alexander had shaken, as it were, the yoke 
of servitude from its neck and put his governors to death. The author of this 
liberation was Sandrocottas. 

Justin also indicates that this event followed Chandragupta's securing 
the throne of Magadha by removing the erstwhile Nanda ruler. Of the 
Greek administrators, Eudemus was in charge of the areas to the east of the 
Indus; the territory along the Jhelum was assigned to Taxiles and Peithon 
held Paropanisadai or the country to the south-east of the Hindukush. 
The last known date of the presence of these Greek governors is 317-316 
BC. Chandragupta's military success against them therefore seems to have 
taken place in or around 317-316 Bc, at least not later than this date. His 
first major political success being his victory over the last Nanda king in 
325/324 Bc. His second success against the Greek governors probably came 
seven or eight years later, during which time Chandragupta must have 
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consolidated his hold over greater parts of the Ganga valley. His victory over 
the Greek governors of the Punjab and the North-Western Frontiers of the 
subcontinent resulted in the steady expansion of the Maurya rule beyond the 
Ganga valley and into the north-western parts of India. This speaks highly 
of the military prowess of the newly established Maurya empire in a short 
span of time. Chandragupta Maurya has been seen by several nationalist 
historians, especially of the 1920s and 1930s, as an astute political figure 
bringing an end to foreign rule in India and by extension, a defender of the 
integrity and sovereignty of the country. Without belittling the military and 
political success of Chandragupta Maurya against the Greek governors of 
the Punjab, these cannot be viewed as heroic activities of a patriot back in 
the late fourth century BC intent upon removing ‘foreign’ rule, In the wake 
of the freedom movements in India in the 1920s and 1930s, Chandragupta 
was enthusiastically portrayed as an exceptional leader capable of driving 
away foreign rule on Indian soil—a feat fit for emulation by Indians in the 
early part of the twentieth century. 

His victories against the Greek governors paved the way for another 
encounter with a separate Greek ruler. At the time of the death of Alexander, 
his vast territorial possessions were apportioned among several of his 
generals as he did not leave behind any successor. Extensive areas of West 
Asia up to the north-western borderlands of the subcontinent came under 
the charge of Alexander’s general, Seleucus Nikator. Seleucus from his 
principal power base in Syria, expanded his authority up to Bactria (north- 
eastern area of present Afghanistan). This brought Seleucus close to the 
northwestern borderland of the subcontinent and set the stage ready for a 
conflict with the expanding Maurya power. Apprehensive of Chandragupta’s 
military designs and political ambitions, Seleucus in 301 Bc, marched 
to the north-western borderlands of the sūbcontinent. The details of the 
conflict are unknown as also the definite outcome of this war. But the Greek 
accounts inform that Chandraguptas hostilities against Seleucus came to 
an end with the signing of a treaty. As a result of this treaty, Seleucus ceded 
to Chafidragupta, as Strabo, Appian and Plutarch report, three territories, 
viz., Paropanisadai (areas to the south-east of the Hindukush), Arachosia 
(Kandahar in Afghanistan) and Gedrosia (Baluchistan). Chandragupta 
is said to have reciprocated by gifting 500 war elephants to Seleucus. The 
widely cherished idea that Seleucus also ceded the territory of Aria (Herat in 
Afghanistan) to Chandragupta cannot be established by any contemporary 
evidence, as B.N. Mukherjee rightly points out. 

It is reasonable to infer that conditions of the treaty proved more 
advantageous to Chandragupta as he received three significant areas in 
exchange of 500 war elephants. The Greek fondness of this war-animal has 
been known since the battle of Alexander against Porus. That considerable 
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portions of Afghanistan came under the Maurya control as an outcome of 
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this treaty, is well driven home by the discovery of the edicts of Agoka from 
Afghanistan. Agoka therefore seems to have retained the Maurya control over 
this region, which became a part of the empire founded by his grandfather (an 
elaborate discussion is made later). One direct result of the treaty is the visit by 
Megasthenes to the Maurya capital Palibothra (Pataliputra) as a Seleukidian 
envoy. There is a widely popular belief in historians’ circle and also among 
general public that this treaty coincided with a marriage alliance between 


riita māti 


Chandragupta and Seleucus, whose daughter was said to have been given 


“in marriage to his Mauryan counterpart. It was first suggested by Vincent 


Smith whose view then became almost a text-book statement. Though 
Raychaudhuri criticizes Smith on this point, he too seems to have accepted 
the marriage alliance between the two rulers as a distinct possibility. On a 
careful scrutiny of the descriptions of the treaty in the accounts of Strabo, 
Appian, Justin and Plutarch, B.N. Mukherjee and Romila Thapar have ruled 
out any such matrimonial alliance between the two rulers. What the treaty 
recognized is the practice of intermarriage (epigamia/kedos) between Indians 
and Greeks. It is likely that such intermarriages had been quite common in 
the northwestern borderland of the subcontinent, noted for fluidity in its 
socio-cultural life, but the practice was given official and social recognition 
by the treaty between Chandragupta and Seleucus. Chandragupta's name is 
inseparably associated, with the first known international treaty made by an. 
~The Maurya empire expanded to a nearly pan-Indian proportion during 


the reign of Chandragupta’s grandson Ašoka. Ašoka has only one military A AN Vv 


conguest to his credit, that of Kalinga. Chandragupta's son and: immediate _ 
successor Bindusara is not known to have contributed to the expansion of the 


Maurya upstart (vamba Moriya) in much later Tamil sources, but it cannot 
be totally relied upon. The possibility of Chandragupta’s death in Karnataka, 
recorded in the Jaina traditions, may also indirectly speak of the inclusion of , 
peninsular India v within his realm. Apart from his significant achievements 
asthe founder of an extremely powerful ruling house and as a remarkable 
conqueror, he seems to have also excelled as an administrator. Such an 
impression emanates from the readings of Classical sources (elaborate 
discussions on the Maurya polity is made later). A later Jaina tradition in 
the Rajavalikathe informs us of Chandragupta’s reign period of twenty-four 
years. Towards the end of his tenure, Chandragupta is said to | have turned 
a devotee of Jainism and under the influence of his mentor, the Jain monk 
Bhādrābāhu, went to Karnataka, where he died. The nearly quarter century 


“Of his rule probably came to an end in 300 Bc. 
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III 


The immediate successor to Chandragupta was his son Bindusāra, who 
possibly ruled for about twenty-seven years (300-273 Bc). In the absence of 
any contemporary source referring to this Mauryan ruler, very littleis known 
about his reign. Athenaios and Strabo knew the successor of Sandrokottas 
as Alitrokhates or Amitrokhates. Both the Greek epithets were probably 
derived from the Indian term amitraghāta (a slayer of amitras or foes), which 
could have been an epithet of Bindusara. The royal epithet is indicative of his 
prowess and formidable strength. There is no indication that the extensive 
empire that Bindusāra had inherited suffered any shrinkage during his 
reign. To Bindusara may therefore go the credit of retaining the territoriai 
possessions of the Mauryas more or less intact. The Divyāvadāna speaks of a 


1 relation with the Syrian king Antiochus I. The 


yriac counterpart to buy for him fine wine, fig 


set SONA 


for having maintained co 
‘Indian ruler requested his $1 

and a sophist (i.e. a philosopher). Antiochus Tis said to have agreed to send 
him wine and fig, but not the sophist since the latter was not purchasable. It 
is not possible to prove or disprove any such event in the absence of adequate 
evidence. But the Greek account certainly highlights the continuity in the 
Maurya policy of maintaining close diplomatic linkages with Greek rulers of 
West Asia during Bindusāra's reign. 


£ WA . a : 
„g “Of the realm. Bindusāra (Amitrokhates) however, figures in Athenaios’ text 


IV 
Expansion and Consolidation 


The history of the Mauryas enters its most significant stage during the reign 
of the third ruler of the dynasty, Ašoka, son of Bindusāra. Agoka’s reign spans 


for nearly four decades 5 (273—232 BC), which is considered a landmark and of 
profound importance in Indian history. We have already stated that the most 


NO important evidence of his reign comes in the form of his own lithic records, 


encountered for the first time in Indian history. Significantly enough, his 
ēdicts record the events and administrative measures of his times in terms 
of the years since his coronation. In fact the Greek and Aramaic edicts of 
Asoka leave it absolutely clear that the chronology of his reign was counted in 


€ . ? . . . 
terms of ‘expired’ years since his coronation. For example, the Greek version 


— of the bilingual (Graeco-Aramaic) edict from Shar-i-kuna informs that Ašoka 
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(Piodasses, i.e. Priyadarsi) promulgated Eusebia (Piety, the Greek equivalent 
of the Prakrit term Dhamma) ‘after ten years having elapsed’ since his 
‘Coronation. A similar statement is also available in the Aramaic version of 
the same record. The evidence proves that the date(s) in Ašokas edicts was in 
expired years. When studied and compared with the Prakrit edicts of Ašoka, 
the Shar-i-kuna edicts therefore record the promulgation of his Dhamma in 
the expired tenth year—and therefore in the eleventh current year—since 


his coronation. This is indeed an unusual way of recording major events in 


the throne and his coronation in the light of Ašoka's alleged involvement in 
bitter fratricidal feuds over a protracted period. The enthusiasm of Buddhist 
authors to portray the transformation of the cruel Ašoka (chaņdāšoka) to the 
righteous ruler (dharmāšoka) under the spell of Bu dhism is unmistakable. 
Tese stories try to glorify the role of Buddhism in the making of Ašoka into 
a pious Buddhist king. There is no other corroborative account to establish 
the image of Asoka as an exterminator of brothers, the rivals to his claim 
for the throne. R.K. Mookerjee’s straightforward and rather uncritical 


fratricidal war with the help of his prime minister (agrāmātya), Radhagupta, 
has little corroboration from contemporary epigraphic records. On the 
contrary, Asoka in his edict clearly instructed his officials to take proper care 
of his brothers’ households (olodhanesu). The possibility of a rivalry for the 
Maurya throne however cannot be entirely ruled out, as there are precedents 


of such an event in previous Magadhan regimes. 


Beater Aw 
acceptance of the Buddhist legends that Ašoka succeeded in a bloody (7. 


not a personal epithet of Ašoka. However, we do not know which one of 
his predecessors actually assumed this title, as neither Chandragupta nor 
Bindusāra issued any royal document. One of the Martrya rulers of the 
post-Ašokan phase, Dašaratha, also bore the epithet Devānāmpi a in his 
“inscriptions. The Greek and the Aramaic edicts refer to him respectively 
as Piodasses and PRYDRS (pronounced as Prydarsh), which were obvious 


transliterations of Prakrit term Piyadasi (Priyadarsi). While Ašoka assumes 9. 


the political title Raja (literally king) in his Prakrit edicts, he is called as 
basileos and MLK (pronounced as Malka, comparable with Malik, i.e. lord, 
king) respectively in his Greek and Aramaic edicts. The terms basileos and 
MLK are therefore literal translations of the title Raja respectively into 
Greek and Aramaic. At the initial stages of researches in Ašokas edicts, 
identifying the unnamed Devānāmpiya Piyadasi Raja with a known king 
resulted in scholarly controversies. The problem was resolved when the MRE 
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discovered from Maski (in Karnataka) clearly bore the name of Ašoka along 
with the usual epithets Devānāmpiya Piyadasi Raja. Besides the MRE from 
Maski, the MREs from Gujarra (in Madhya Pradesh), Nittur and Udegolam 
(both in Karnataka), discovered in recent decades, also mention the personal 
name Ašoka. 

The four-decade long reign of Ašoka witnessed only one military campaign 
and conguest, that of Kalinga. The RE XIII furnishes information of Ašoka's 
victory over Kalinga. He defeated and conquered Kalinga when eight 
years had elapsed since his coronation (athavasa-abhisitasa Devanapriyasa 
Priadrasisa raño Kaliga vijita: RE XIII). The conquest therefore took place in 
his thirteenth regnal year, i.e. 261 BC. Ašoka himself admits that the Kalinga 
conquest was associated with terrible bloodbath and violence: hundreds 
of thousands of people were carried away forcefully, probably as prisoners 
of war; many more were killed in the battlefield and even greater number 
than these died because of the war. The massacre perpetrated during the 
Kalinga war left deep impressions on him and though victorious, he was 
full of remorse (So asti anusochana Devanapriasa vijiniti Kaligani). Ašoka is 
justifiably celebrated for his unigue feat of having eschewed war for ever, 
not in defeat but after a victory. Perturbed by the horrors of war, he is 
said to have embraced Buddhism soon after the Kalinga war and this was 


times connect his conversion to Buddhism on account of his killing many 


_ brothers. There is thus a clear divergence between two sets of sources—one 


contemporary, and the other of later date—on the circumstances leading to 
his embracing Buddhism. It is logical to place greater credence to the account 
figuring in the contemporary source, i.e. Ašoka's own edict, than a later 
textual reference. One of the most significant changes in Mauryan polity 
since the victorious Kalinga war was the official replacement of the sound 
of the war-drum (bherighosha) with the sound of Dhamma (Dhammaghosha). 
Right from the days of Bimbisāra in the late sixth century BC till the 
Kalinga conquest in 261 Bc Magadha’s rise to political paramountcy in the 
subcontinent was largely the outcome of pursuing the policy of military 
conquest and annexation of vanquished areas. The Kalinga conquest by 
Ašoka saw the culmination of this protracted process. Though Ašoka's stated 
remorse for having unleashed terrible violence against Kalinga appears 
genuine, that did not deter him from annexing the territory of Kalinga to 
the Maurya empire. The RE XIII while recording the violence in the war and 
Ašokas repentance also states that such killing of life, forcible carrying away 
of vanquished people and death of large number of people became inevitable 
when an unconquered area was conquered (Avijitam hi vijinamano yo tatra 
vadha maranam va apavudhe vā janasa: RE XIII). The statement almost 
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sounds like a justification of the violence and the loss of human life during 
the Kalinga war. It is also interesting to note that Kalinga was considered 
as an unconquered (avijita) territory by Ašoka before the war and therefore 
it was at the receiving end of the Maurya political and military might. The. 
first important ruler of Kalinga itself, namely, Kharavela (late first century 
BC), however, was aware of the former occupation of Kalinga by a Nanda 


- ruler (Nandarājā). Was this an inaccurate perception, or did Kalinga slip out 


of Magadhan political control after the fall of the Nanda dynasty, thereby 
necessitating a fresh conquest of Kalinga during Aśoka’s time? 

The victory over Kalinga and its annexation to the Maurya realm resulted 
in the maximum expansion of the empire. Ašoka's edicts are the most 
reliable evidence for determining the extent of the Maurya empire at its 
peak. But before embarking on the discussion on the geographical spread 
of the Maurya rule, another significant point demands our attention here. 
For the first time, the vast Mauryan realm was given a distinct designation. 
At least four REs (II, HI, XIII and XIV) used the term vijita to denote the 
domain of the Mauryas. As the term vijita stands for something conquered, 
it is therefore clear that Agoka viewed the area under his jurisdiction as a 
conquered territory. In RE XIII also figures the term rājavishaya (royal 
domain) as a synonym of vijita or conquered area. The Maurya ruler gave a 
message and perceived that the realm was carved out of military conquests 
(vijita rājavishaya). Ašoka also considered that his energetic exertions 
(pakama, i.e. prakrama) resulted in significant changes in the spiritual life in 
Jambudvīpa (pakamasa esa hi phale: MRE I). It is reasonable to assume, in the 


light of the above passage, that he could exert his authority and efforts over ¢ 
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the area under his jurisdiction which in this case is labelled as Jambudvipa. 
The term Jambudvipa in the Puranas denotes not only the subcontinent 
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but also some areas beyond the geographical confines of the subcontinent. me , wa 


Agoka however used the term Jambudvipa as a distinct geo-political entity .' 


under his authority, in other words—his empire. The term n Jambudvipa 
therefore denotes in this case the Maurya realm itself. . 

+ Asoka also claims to have distributed the message contained in his MRE 
I all over the pathivi (sava-pathaviyām ca vivasite itt: MRE I from Nittur). The 
Prakrit word pathivi is certainly the same as prithvi or the world. The passage 
can literally mean that his message was dispatched all over the world. But 
an interesting explanation of the term pathivi or prithvi/prithivi can be 
offered in the light of the Arthašāstra, which defines prithivi as the area lying 
between the Himavat (Himalayas) and the sea. The Arthašāstra, thus, equates 
the term prithivi with the chakravartikshetra or the domain of a universal 
paramount ruler. Put differently, the term prithivi in the Arthasastra is used 
in the sense of the subcontinent and not in its literal meaning, the earth. The 
above argument strongly suggests that Ašoka probably intended to denote 
by the term pathivi the territory under his jurisdiction. Pathivi in this edict 


y 
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has a geo-political connotation and is more or less the same as Jambudvipa. 
Seen in this light, the Maurya empire under Ašoka was variously labelled as 
a conquered royal domain (vijita, rajavisaya), Jambudvipa and Pathivi. 
Ašoka was aware that his realm was vast (Mahalake hi vi jitam: RE XIV). The 
geographical distribution of the findspots of Ašoka's edicts provide a reliable 
image of the extent of the Maurya empire, since his promulgations would 
be effective in areas under his control. His PEs from Lauriya Nandagarh, 
Lauriya Araraj, Rampūrva (all in north Bihar), the MRE from Sahasram and 
his cave inscriptions from Barabar (near Gaya) point to his rule over present 
Bihar, which of course included the Maurya capital Pātaliputra (Patna). 
The Nepalese terai has yielded two of his inscriptions from Nigali Sagar 
and Rummindei (Lumbini village), the latter recording an administrative 
measure—exemptions from revenue. His control over the Ganga plains 
will be evident from his MPIs from Sarnath (near Varanasi), Kosam (near 
Allahabad), an MRE from Ahraura (near Mirzapur in Uttar Pradesh) and 
Bahapur (Delhi) and the PEs from Delhi-Topra (originally standing at Topra in 
Haryana and transported to Delhi during the reign of Firuz Shah Tughluq in 
the fourteenth century AD) and Delhi-Meerut. Another important findspot of 
Ašokan REs is Kalsi near Dehradun in Uttarakhand. The inclusion of former 
mahājanapadas of Gandhara and Kamboja in the North-West Frontier of the 
subcontinent will be evident from the Greek edict from Taxila and REs from 
Manshera and Shahbazgarhi (all in present Pakistan). The locations of the 


af “edicts at Manshera and Shahbazgarhi are not far away from northern part 
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of Kashmir. Interestingly enough, the famous twelfth century AD historical 
chronicle of Kashmir, the Rajatarangini of Kalhaņa, spoke of Ašoka's rule 
over Kashmir. The discovery of his Greek and Aramaic edicts from Kandahar, 
Laghman and Pul-i-Darunta incontrovertibly establishes the Maurya reign 
over these regions of the present Afghanistan. The region in question must 
have come under the Maurya rule as a result of Seleucus’ ceding these 
territories to Chandragupta. Ašoka, therefore, certainly maintained the 
Maurya control over these areas that he had inherited. His edict from Bairat 
in Rajasthan and the REs from Junagarh are pointers to the incorporation of 
extensive stretches of western India within the Maurya realm. The Maurya 
rule over the Kathiawad peninsula is further corroborated by Rudradaman’s 
inscription from Junagarh (AD 150). A set of his fourteen REs is available 
from Sopara (ancient Šūrpāraka), a northern suburb of present Mumbai 
and an ancient port. Ašoka's MREs are found from Gujara, Pangurariya, 
Rupnath and a MPI has come from Sanchi (all in Madhya Pradesh). That 
Kalinga was conquered and annexed into the Maurya empire is known not 
only from his RE XIII, but the two SREs from Dhauli (near Bhuvaneswar) 
and Jaugada (near Ganjam) also demonstrate Mauryan control over Kalinga. 
The largest number of Agokan edicts (both REs and MREs) are from western 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka: Brahmagiri, Siddapur, Jatinga-Rameswar, 
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Maski, Govimath, Palkigundu, Nittur, Udegolam, Sannathi, Yerraguddi and 
Rajulamandagiri. 

Ašoka further categorically states that the following people/communities 
were under his jurisdiction: Yona (= the Yavanas, referring obviously to the 
people in the north-western borderlands that have yielded his Aramaic 
and Greek edicts), Kambojas (in the Hazara district of Pakistan, adjacent 
to ancient Gandhāra), Nābhaka-Nābhaparntikas (in present Mahārashtra 
and Karnataka), Bhojas (in the Vidarbha-Nagpur region of Mahārashtra) 
Petenikas (location uncertain), Arndhas (Andhras in the eastern part of the 
Deccan) and the Palidas (Pulindas located in the area between the Narmada 
and the Vindhyas in central India). There is a strong likelihood that north 
Bengal (ancient Pundra region) was also a part of the Maurya empire, as 
Mahāsthan (an excavated urban site in Bogura, present Bangladesh) has 
yielded a stone plaque inscribed in Brahmi of third century Bc. The findspots 
of Maurya inscriptions thus offer an image of the vastness of the realm, 
stretching from Afghanistan in the north to Karnataka in the south and from 
Kathiawad in the west to Kalinga in the east, if not as far as north Bengal. 
What is remarkable is Ašoka's awareness of the extent of his jurisdiction, 
but also of the unconquered (avijita) areas, which lay outside the frontiers 
(amta/prachanta = anta/pratyanta) of his realm. Enlisted as unconquered 
areas beyond his frontiers are the Chola (in the Kaveri delta, Tamil Nadu), 
Pada (Pandya country around present Madurai in the Tamraparni-Vaigai 
deltas, Tamil Nadu), Satiyaputa (Satyaputra, northern part of Tamil Nadu), 
Ketalaputa (the Chera country in Kerala) and Tambapamni (Tamraparni or 
Sri Lanka) (REs II and XIII). 

Five Yavana kings are also explicitly mentioned (RE XIII) as rulers over : 
areas beyond his realm (avijita/amta). They were clearly his contemporary 
kings to whom he sent Dhamma missions. They are: 


Arntiyoka (Antiochus Theos of Syria 261-246 Bc) 
Turāmaya (Ptolemy Philadelphos of Egypt 285-247) 
Amtekina (Antigonus Gonatus of Macedonia) 

Maga (Megus of Cyrene, death in 258 Bc) 
Alikasudara (Alexander of Epirus 272-235 Bc) 


AN NAH 


Mention of these rulers as contemporaries of Ašoka immensely helped 
scholars to determine the possible date of Ašokas reign. But the striking 
point is that the areas clearly designated as anta/pratyanta and avijita 
(unconquered areas beyond the frontiers of the empire) have not yielded 
any edicts of Ašoka. Thus the impressions of the physical distribution of his 
edicts (external evidence) match his own inscribed words (internal evidence) 
on the extent of his realm. There is absolutely no doubt that the Maurya 
empire under Ašoka assumed nearly pan-Indian proportions, except the far 
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south and areas to the east and north-east of north Bengal. No other power 
in the history of early India held sway over a more extensive territory than 
the Mauryas. The distribution of Ašoka's edicts in his far-flung empire also 
suggests certain patterns. The fourteen REs in their different recensions 
were engraved at ten sites, all of which are located in the outlying areas of the 
empire. The six sites yielding seven PEs are situated only in the heartland of 
the Ganga valley. On the other hand, MREs I and II were distributed over the 
entire domain. Such a pattern is unlikely to have emerged out of accident; it 
speaks of a conscious design. Also significant is to note that the earliest of 
his edicts were his MREs, issued in the tenth year since his coronation, while 
the latest inscribed record of his reign is the seventh PE, engraved in the 
twenty-seventh year. 

This vast realm is described by historians as an empire. Romila Thapar 
examined the judiciousness of the indiscriminate application of the term 
empire to ancient realms of India. She points out that the formation of large 
colonial empires in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries prompted 
historians to look for predecessors of empires in the remote antiquity. 
If the term empire denotes a vast area into which were accommodated 
diverse regions having varied ethnic groups, different socio-economic 
milieu and plurality of cultural patterns—including religious and linguistic 
large, nearly pan-Indian expanse of the Maurya realm, is one jūs is 
of designating it as an empire. In this empire lived diverse ethnic groups, 
including the non-indigenous yavanas. The Mauryan realm included in it 
extremely fertile tracts in the Ganga plains and parts of the Indus basin; 
it also accommodated areas not noted for agricultural prosperity, but 
conducive to hunting-gathering and animal breeding pursuits. There were 
areas known for sustaining a complex urban society, in sharp contrast to 
the relatively simpler lineage societies—especially in peninsular India. The 
acknowledgement and accommodation of linguistic diversities is best seen in 
the issuance of Agoka’s edicts in three languages, Prakrit, Greek and Aramaic; 
the Prakrit used in Agoka’s edicts shows the presence of local variations 
and dialects. Ašoka's edicts clearly recognizes the multiplicity of religious 
beliefs and practices: Vedic and brahmanical practices, Buddhism, Jainism, 
Ajikivism and other local cults. That the Buddhist sarngha experienced 
sharp differences of opinion and dissents also figures in Ašoka's edict. The 
attempt at integrating the vast realm amidst pronounced diversities would 
require the presence of a super-ordinate authority, which comes close to the 
description of an empire. Multiple foci of administration, as seen during the 
Mauryan epoch, would also strengthen its candidature as an empire. The 
accommodation and integration of these diversities by the Maurya rulers 
therefore do not suggest the prevalence of a unitary polity that stamped 
out all regional variations. This is a point which will be elaborated in the 
following section. 
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The Maurya rulers are famous for carving out a vast empire by military 
conquests and the annexation of conquered areas. No less significant was the 
achievement that this realm embracing almost the entire subcontinent was 
kept under the political control of a paramount power for at least a century. 
This speaks of an efficient administrative system, which helped the political 
integration of the Maurya empire. A far-flung empire as that of the Mauryas 
indeed accommodated in it many former monarchical entities, which had 
already experienced state system. The degree of difficulty in managing a 
huge empire is certainly much higher than that in the cases of relatively 
smaller and more compact polities. A vast territorial polity has to tackle the 
difficult problem of adjusting to the inevitable imbalances and diversities 
in the widely dispersed areas. The mobilization of resources by an efficient 
revenue system from disparate zones is also one of the prerequisites of the 
making of an imperial administration. The imperial authority may either 
choose to impose uniformity by stamping out diversities in the different 
parts of the empire or establish an overarching authority by accommodating 
regional diversities and imbalances. The complexities of the system can 
hardly be missed. The making and the maintenance of the empire, as Romila 
Thapar underlines, demand constant adjustments, accommodation and 
manouevering of many factors and, therefore, is not a static situation, but 
witnesses a lively process. These preliminaries may help appreciate the 
salient characteristics of the Maurya administrative system. 

One may note a sustained preference of scholars for the Kautiliya, 
Arthašāstra and Megasthenes’ account as sources for studying the Maurya 
administration. The popular view is that the Mauryas established a unitary 
and highly centralized, if not a monolithic state system, in which every policy 
and decision emanated from the apex political centre at Pataliputra and was 
uniformly applied to disparate regions of the empire. Such a position does 
not allow much scope of accommodation for local and regional features and 
diversities. It also tries to visualize an early empire as having anticipated 
the features of a centralized modern nation state which the Maurya polity 
was certainly not. Recent enquiries into available sources and especially, 
the discovery of new edicts of Ašoka, have brought in significant shifts in 
the historiography of the Maurya state. Ašoka designates himself as the 
Magadhan ruler (raja magadhe: Bairat edict), implying thereby that Magadha | 
was consciously projected as the most significant unit of the empire. Romila 
Thapar, therefore, cogently perceives Magadha as the metropolitan state in 
the Maurya empire. Thapar further argues that the erstwhile mahājanapadas 
(like Kosala, Vatsa, Avantiand Gandhāra), incorporated in the Maurya realm, 
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became the core areas of the empire. These core areas either had already 
experienced state formation, or would emerge as secondary states after the 
collapse of the imperial authority. Situated far away from the metropolitan 
state and the Ganga valley were the peripheral areas like the north-western 
borderland of the subcontinent and the peninsular tracts. The composition 
of the Maurya empire in these three zones suggests, according to Thapar, 
a complex system of administration. Though the political paramountcy of 
the Mauryas over the empire is not doubted, it is unlikely that the Maurya 
political control was uniformly exercised and felt over all these units. 
Thapar logically assumes that the degree of control by the Mauryas over 
the metropolitan and the core areas was much stronger than that in the 
peripheral regions. There is not an iota of doubt that Pataliputra was the 
apex political centre of the empire. 


The Maurya emperor was of course the pivotal figure in the statecraft. „1 ” J 


himself strove hard to supervise administration is eloquently described 
by Megasthenes who wrote about the hectic daily schedule of the ruler. 
Megasthenes impresses upon us that Chandragupta attended to the 
affairs of the realm even when he was relaxing. A close parallel to this 


was also practised by Ašoka. Ašoka clearly instructed that his messengers , 
„- (pativedakas) must inform him about any important matter irrespective of 


“whether he was in his inner chamber or in the pleasure garden. He stressed 
on the need of the communication of information to the ruler, as in former 
times conveying information regarding state-affairs (athakamma) was not 
duly performed (RE VI). This constant and energetic exertion by the ruler 
is referred to as pakama or prakrama by Ašoka (MRE I) and as utthāna in 
the Kautiliya Arthasastra. All the high ranking functionaries of the realm 
were probably appointed by Ašoka. Megasthenes notes that the Maurya 
king used to go out of his palace everyday to supervise the administration of 
justice. Since the Maurya ruler headed the administration of justice, it was 
possible for Ašoka to allow a reprieve of three days to a prisoner awarded 
capital punishment (RE VI). Could the Maurya ruler frame new laws? The 
traditional sastric view is that the ruler is an upholder of the established 
norms, usages and customary practices, which are brought under the rubric 
of dharma, but he was not a source of law. Kautilya, however, advocates 
that royal proclamations or charters (rājāšasanas) could be a source of law. 
Aśoka’s inscriptions are excellent examples of royal edicts; the promulgations 
therein are expected to be obeyed by subjects and officials of the realm. All 
these would demonstrate the concentration of immense power in the hands 
of the Maurya king, though he did not seek the enhancement of his power 
by performing typical royal sacrifices like the Vājapeya, the Rājasūya and 


peo 
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the Asvamedha. The purohita or priest is conspicuous by his absence in the 
Maurya polity. The Vedic and/ or brahmanical rituals, especially the cult of 
sacrifices (yajria), have little bearing on the Maurya polity. 

The metropolitan and the core areas of the Maurya realm appear to have 
been brought under the direct control of the ruler. The administration 
revolved around a number of very high-ranking functionaries. Kautilya 
considers that the ruler, however powerful, could not run the administration 
single-handedly; kingship is possible only with assistance, a single wheel 
does not move a vehicle (sahāya sédhyam rajatvarh chakramekam na varttate). 
The Arthašāstra recommends the appointment of amātyas or high-ranking 
officers for this purpose. The amātyas are to be selected on the basis of a 
peculiar type of test of deception (upadhā), examining whether the applicant 
would fall prey to the vices of unrighteousness, fear, lust and greed of wealth. 
While the passing of any one of these tests (i.e not being deceived) leads to 
the appointment of an amātya in the related department, the one succeeding 
in all the tests of deception (sarvopadhāšuddha) is considered more qualified 
a candidate and therefore should be made a minister (mantri) with an annual 
salary of 48,000 panas. Thus, the appointment of an amatya and/or a mantrīn 
rests on the candidate’s ability to prove his purity ($uddha) in the tests of 
deception (upadhā). Kautilya also clearly distinguishes between an amātya 
and a minister (mantrī), though in later Indian treatises on polity, mantrī, 
amātya and sachiva would often figure as interchangeable and synonymous 
terms. One is not sure if the Maurya emperors regularly appointed ministers. 
Megasthenes, classifying the population of India into seven groups, speaks 
of the last and the seventh one as counsellors and assessors who were small 
in number, but held the highest positions in the administration. From this 
group, according to the Greek account, were appointed the highest officers 
of the realm like the chief of the army and treasury. Those who offered 
counselling to the ruler could be analogous to ministers. The word parisha 
in Agoka’s edicts (REs III and VI) is often taken to mean the mantriparishad 
or a council of ministers. The: term mantriparishad figures in the Arthašāstra. 

K.P. Jayaswal argued for the existence of a very powerful council of 
ministers that could even question royal decision and send information to 
the Murya ruler about its debating the king’s decision. A careful scrutiny 
of the edicts by B.M. Barua and U.N. Ghoshal however suggests that the 
parishā during Ašokas reign was at the most a deliberative body without any 
executive authority. Under such circumstances, it is highly unlikely that it 
could challenge the king’s decisions. Jayaswal possibly stretched the point a 
bit too far for portraying the council of ministers as a check on the Maurya 
ruler. What Ašoka in fact instructs in his edicts is that his messengers should 
forthwith report to him in case there were differences of opinion in the 
parishā (i.e. among the members of the mantriparisad). Evidently it was not 
binding upon the Maurya ruler to be present during the deliberations in the 
parisha, a point which does not speak of much importance of the body in 
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question. Ašoka's edicts also inform us that the parishā could meet on an 


emergency issue(s). Kautilya recommends an annual salary of 12,000 panas y Be ‘ 


for the mantriparisad—only a quarter of the annūāl payment assigned to the 
"mantri. This too goes against Jayaswal’s ascribing excessive importance to 
the mantriparishad during the Maurya times. 

The above arguments may suggest that the burden of administration 
at the apex level was borne more by high-ranking executive functionaries 
than by ministers. Ašoka speaks of pulisas (= purushas in Sanskrit) of three 
types. Some scholars have interpreted the term pulisa/purusha in the sense 
of secret agents (gūdhapurusha of Kautilya). But a close perusal of the 
Asokan edict points to a three-fold classification of the pulisa into high, low 
and middle (ukasa, gevaya and majhima: PE 1). Such gradation in the secret 
service is rather unusual and may suggest hierarchies among administrative 
officers. In other words, the word pulisa may more cogently be interpreted 
as rājapurushas or royal functionaries of high, middle and low ranks. Such 
an interpretation also corresponds to the Arthašāstra ideal of classifying the 
officers into several grades, their gradation being further underlined by the 
Kautilyan scheme of differentiated salary-scales ranging from 48,000 panas 
down to 720 panas a year. The highest officers under Ašoka are, however, 
not designated as amātyas or adhaykshas_ (heads of departments), .but.as 
mahāmātras. 

The mahamatras were of the following types: x Typ» p 


1. Amtamahāmātras: in charge of the anta or frontier areas (SRE I) 


2. Ītijhakamahāmātras: stri-adhyakshamahamatras or in charge of women in | 


general or the mahamatra in the inner chamber (RE XII) 

3. Vachabhumikamahāmātras: in charge of the Vrajabhumika or the pasture 
grounds (RE XII). ` 

4. Nagalaviyohalakamahamatras: in charge of the judicial department in the 
city (SRE I) — 

5. Dhammamahāmātras: in charge of the Law of Piety, specially created for 
the propagation of Dhamma (RE V, PEs V and VII). The creation of this 
post was an Ašokan innovation. 


The enormous importance of a powerful armed force in the making of 
the far-flung Maurya empire can hardly escape our attention. The Greek 
accounts credit Sandrocottas with the conguest of the whole of India by a 
huge army of 600,000 soldiers. The Greek authors impress upon us the large 
number of soldiers employed by the Mauryas, though the number was clearly 
exaggerated. Ašoka does not speak of the numerical strength of his army but 
its striking powers are strongly impressed in his accounts of the victory over 
Kalinga. The army was indeed the most visible manifestation of the coercive 
authority of the ruler. The Greek texts suggest that the administration. of 
the army was assigned to six boards, each consisting of five members (total 
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of 30 members). These were: (1) concerning the navy (comparable with the 


“navadhyaksha of the Arthašāstra), (2) ) concerning the supply of provisions for 
the army with the help of bullock carts (comparable with the goadhyaksha 
of the Arthašāstra), (3) in charge of the infantry (comparable with the 


patyadhyaksha of the Arthašāstra), (4) i in ‘charge of the cavalry (comparable 
with the asvadhyaksha of the Arthašāstra), (5) in charge of the chariots 
(comparable with the rathādhyaksha of the Arthašāstra) and (6) in charge of 
the elephant corps (comparable with the hastyadhyaksha of the Ārthašāstra). 

The Arthasastra does not prescribe the administration of the army through 
committees or boards, but places different units of the armed forces under 
respective heads of departments (adhyakshas). Both the Classical sources 
and the Arthašāstra leave a clear impression of the composition of the army 
in different units. The Arthašāstra mentions the senapati as the commander 
of the army; he was one of the four highest paid functionaries, drawing 
an annual salary of 48,000 panas. There is at least one historically known 
senapati of the Maurya army—Pushyamitra Sunga, the commander of the 
last known Maurya ruler Brihadratha. | 

It is, however, doubtful if the Mauryas, essentially a land-based power, 
required and raised a regular navy. Many nationalist historians often read 
Megasthenes’ accounts of the Mauryan navy in too literal a sense. They also 
point to the account of Nearchus’s sailing along the lower Indus area and 
ultimately voyaging in the Persian Gulf during the return trip of a section 
of Alexander’s vast army. It has been argued that Nearchus was able to build 
a large fleet with the help of local people in the lower Indus region, thereby 
implying seafaring traditions by local people in that region. While there is 
a long-drawn seafaring indigenous tradition in the lower Indus Valley, how 
much of it was geared to launch and maintain a combative flotilla is open 
to question. Many scholars also highlight the assumed correspondence 
between the Greek accounts of the Maurya navy or ‘admiralty’ and Kautilya’s 
recommendations for the functions of the Navadhyaksha. The Navadhyaksha 
in the Arthašāstra did not command a navy, but was the director of shipping, 
including his supervision of the mercantile marine. Significantly enough, 
the Arthasdstra speaks of only riverine vessels and not sea-going crafts in 
the chapter on Navadhyaksha. All these offer serious problems to the claim 
for the existence of a navy under the Mauryas. It is, however, true that the 
Arthašāstra advises the Navadhyaksha to put down the vessels of the pirates 
(himsrikās). But this alone does not amount to the maintenance of a naval 
unit in the Maurya army. 

The Mauryas were aware of the importance of elephants as an offensive/ 
defensive war machinery, according to Trautmann. The efficacy of the 
elephant force looms large in the Greek accounts of war between Alexander 
and Porus. The urge for procuring Indian war-elephants by the Greeks is 
apparent in the treaty between Seleucus and Chandragupta, who gave 500 
war-elephants to Seleucus as per this treaty. Kautilya not only recommended 
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the appointment of the head of elephant forces (hastyadhyaksha), but also 
underlined the importance of maintaining specific forests for the rearing 
of elephants (hastivana). For Kautilya, the elephant was clearly a strategic 
animal, fit to be brought under state supervision. It is significant to note 
that early Indian texts, including the Arthasastra, considered Kalinga and 
Magadha as areas noted for excellent elephants. The other war-animal of 
great importance was the horse. Good quality "war-horses being “rarely 
‘available in the subcontinent, these were often brought from West and 
Central Asia through the north-western extremes of the subcontinent. 
It is therefore not surprising that Kautilya enlists several regions of the 
western and north-western zone (e.g. Gandhara, Vanayu, Sindhu-Sauvira 
and Parasika) for the availability of horses for cavalry, which according to 
him, should be supervised by the Asvadhyaksha. What is striking here is 
Kautilya’s recognition of the efficacy of the fighting-forces recruited from 
forest-dwellers (atavi-bala). 

Closely associated with the organization of the army was that of the secret 
service, encountered for the first time in the sources of the Maurya period. 
The Classical texts speak of the overseers, inspectors and spies (episkopoi/ 
iphor) who are praised as the most reliable people in the realm. The most 
elaborate prescription of setting up a secret service (gūdhapurushas) is 
available in the Arthašāstra. Secret agents, according to this text, are of two 
types: the stationary (sarnstha) and the roving (sanchara), further divided 
into 1 nine sub-types. Kautilya also proposes the utilization ‘of a spy on the 
“simultaneous payroll of two kings (ubhayavetana), possibly a king and his 
enemy; this may come close to what is now known as a double agent. The 
head of the secret service in the Arthašāstra is the samāharttā, primarily 

entrusted with the collection of revenue. Kautilya advocates an elaborate 
network of espionage in which information gathered by the roving (sarichara) 
agents should be routed through the stationary spies (samstha) to the 
head of the secret service. In other words, Kautilya underlines the need of 
verifying the information gathered by spies. This system clearly contradicts 
the romantic impression of Megasthenes on spies, who, according to him, 
were never accused of lying. Kautilya has greatly stressed on the gathering 
of secret information on the activities and attitudes of high-ranking officers 
(including the samāharttā himself), watching over the officers in the finance 
department, invigilating upon the suspect elements of the state and the 
application of force, fraud and dubious means to eliminate them. That the 
collection and sending of information to the authority was vitally important 
for the statecraft is not merely underlined by Kautilya; the messengers 
(pativedakas) in the Ašokan edicts carried out the same function. 

—7This brings us to another vital feature of the government at the apex 
level, namely the availability and management of resources of the state. The 
maintenance of the large army and an impressive number of salaried state 
functionaries would certainly require an enormous amount of resources. Even 
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before the days of the Maurya empire, the Nandas are said to have extracted 
revenue by resorting to extortionate measures. The Arthašāstra repeatedly 
stresses on the significance of a strong treasury (koša). According to this 
treatise, the collection of revenue is entrusted with a high-ranking officer, 
the samdhartta (collector of revenues). The samāharttā should supervise the 
collection of revenue from the following: seven heads: (1) fortified urban area 
(durga), (2) the the countryside (rashtra), (3) mines (khani), (4) irrigation projects 
(setu), (5) forests (vana), (6) pasture grounds (vraja) and (7) trade-route 
> (vanikpatha).. The theoretician clearly impresses upon the diversified sources 
` of revenue from both agrarian and non-agrarian sectors. The most important 
source of taxes must have come from agriculture. When Ašoka paid a visit 
to Lumbinigrama, the place of nativity of the Buddha, he reduced the rate of 
the share of the agricultural produce to one eighth and totally exempted the 
village from ball (ubalike kate athabhagiye cha: Rummindei pillar inscription). 
The share of the produce (bhāga) has been the primary demand of the ruler 
since the pre-Mauryan times. Asoka does not specify the actual rate of bhaga, 
but it must have been higher than the reduced rate of one eighth (12 per 
cent). The ruler in early India is generally considered to have been entitled to 


one- sixth of the produce (shadbhagin). The rate of bhāga during the Maurya 


times is likely to have been at least one sixth (16 per cent), if not an even 
higher rate of one fourth (25 per cent). The bali signifying a levy is known 


ees 


since the later Vedic times, but its rate is uncertain. The Greek accounts also 


inform us that cultivators had to pay to the state a share of at least one fourth ` 


of the produce. It is only the Arthašāstra that recommends the levy of an 
irrigation cess (udakabhāga) from cultivators, ranging from one fifth to one 
third, but no other contemporary source corroborates that the Maurya state 
actually imposed such a levy on the agriculturists. The ruler in early Indian 
theoretical treatises is seen as the supreme authority over irrigation projects 
and that is the basis of demanding a levy on the users of irrigation facilities. 
In the absence of any other source than the Arthašāstra on the collection of 
the water-cess, it is unlikely that the Mauryas exacted this particular tax 
from farmers. There is no ground to hold that the Mauryan realm belonged 


to what Karl Wittfogel described as hydraulic society, nurturing an Oriental 


_ despot. Megasthenses reports that neatherds, shepherds and hunters had 
"to pay a levy, possibly i in kind, to the state. This closely corresponds to the 


Ārthašāstra recommendation that both forests and grazing grounds should 


yield revenue to the treasury. The Maurya rulers were possibly the first to 
have exploited the faunal and floral resources of forests through revenue 
measures. It is no wonder that some forests in the Arthašāstra appeared as 
material forests (dravyavana). Kautilya is also the first theoretician of early 
India to have underlined the importance of mines and minerals as valuable 
resources to the state; here too, the state is perceived as the ultimate 
authority over the resources lying beneath the soil (elaborate discussion in 
a subsequent section). 
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Giving his impressions of the municipal administration at the Maurya 
capital Pātaliputra, Megasthenes reports that commerce was closely 
supervised by officials anda levy of one tenth was collected from the merchant 
on sale proceeds. Two Aramaic edicts of Ašoka and Greek texts leave a strong 
“impression that the Mauryas paid some attention to the maintenance of 
routes of communication. Seen from this light, the Kautilyan prescription 
of raising taxes from trade routes may have materialized to some extent 
during the Maurya period (elaborate discussion in a subsequent section). 
The Maurya realm therefore appears to have developed a regular resource 
gathering machinery, which recognized the importance of both agrarian and 
non-agrarian pursuits as sources of revenue. While agrarian revenue must 
have been the most important resource of the state, the Arthašāstra enlists 
as many as twenty-two and twelve types of imposts, levies and demands 


available respectively from the urban area (durga) and mining operations 
“(khani). He thus recognizes the significance of revenue collected from non- 


agrarian sectors. The vast Maurya realm did not have uniformly fertile areas; 
many regions were relatively arid and agriculturally less prosperous than 
the Ganga valley. That such areas could yield non-agrarian resources from 
forests, craft production (including mining) and trade was attempted for the 
first time in Indian history by the Mauryas. izsit | 
For Kautilya, one of the most serious crises of the realm was financial 


stringency. The treatise proposes that the ruler should take recourse to 


extremely harsh measures to replenish the treasury during an emergency 
(praņayakriyā). According to the text, the ruler should demand very high 
rate of taxes from peasants (karshakas), artisans (karu), animal breeders 
(yor yoniposhakas), merchants (vaidehakas) and even courtesans. The measures 
are so harsh that these can be applied only once during a particular reign and 
never twice (sakrideva na dvih prayojyah). Kautilya also does not rule out the 
employment of secret agents and of force and fraudulent measures to raise 
resources during such emergency situations. 

The extensive Maurya empire could not be effectively administered only 
from Pataliputra, the apex political centre. That the Maurya empire had 
within it administrative centres at regional levels is demonstrated by Ašoka's 
edicts. Two SREs at Dhauli and Jaugada clearly record that there were 
regional headquarters at Ujjayini (in western Madhya Pradesh), Takshaśilā 
(Taxila i in north-west Pakistan) and Tosālī (Dhauli near Bhuvaneswar), each 7 


„under the charge of a kumara or a prince of the blood royal. At Suvarnagiri, 


identified by D.C. Sircar with Jonahgiri in the Kurnool district of Andhra 


"Pradesh, there was an ayaputa or āryaputra (Brahmagiri, Siddapur and 


Jaitnga-Rameshwar versions of the MRE I). The āryaputra was also a Maurya 
prince and Suvarnagiri is generally regarded as the fourth and southern 
Tegional headquarters of the empire. 

Before one delves into a discussion on these headquarters, it is important 
to explain the term āryaputra. Ayaputa or āryaputra is not any ordinary 


2d 


ar 
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prince of the Maurya house, but the term probably stands for the eldest son 


_of the emperor, If the term ayaputa corresponds to the term āryakumāra in 


Panini’s grammar, it is likely that as the eldest son of the emperor, he was 
the heir designate, closely analogous to a yuvarājā. His status was, therefore, 
surely higher than that of an ordinary kumāra and hence a different label was 
devised to underline his higher rank and status. He could have held a position 
of the viceroy directly representing the Maurya ruler. Why an ayaputa was 
appointed only at the southern headquarters is a matter of conjecture 
and logical guesswork. The reasonable inference is that the southern area, 
which is noted for the maximum concentration of Agoka’s edicts, _was rich 
in mineral resources (the very name Suvarnagiri, literally the hill of gold, is 
a pointer to this possibility). There is a distinct likelihood that the material 
interests of the Mauryas prompted them to set up an administrative 
headquarter at Suvarnagiri under a governor of very high rank. According to 


„tt Thapar, peninsular India was a peripheral region for the Maurya rulers who 


could have been keen on exploiting the mineral resources for enriching the 
metropolitan area of Magadha. What has so far been discussed may suggest 
that at three centres kumāras were placed, while the southern division was 


i entrusted to an authority of a more exalted nature. 


~ Though the kumaras belonged to similar rank and status, a perusal of 
the two SREs speaks of a more complex arrangement. According to these 


` edicts, the kumāras at Ujjayinī and Takshasila could send officers on tours of 


inspection (anusamyāna, itself an administrative innovation by Ašoka). after 
every three years. On the other hand, similar tours of inspection were sent 
out from Tosālī after every five year, not by the kumāra stationed there, but 
by the Maurya emperor himself. In fact in the SRE I Ašoka directly instructs 
local officers (mahāmātras and nagalaviyohālaka) in Kalinga without at 
all referring to the kumāra at Tosālī, who is expected to issue instructions 
regarding the tour of inspection to his local officers. Does this not leave an 
impression that the kumāra at Tosālī, though of egual rank with two other 
kumāras, enjoyed less power and authority than his counterparts at Taxila 
and Ujjayinī? Put differently, one may argue that the kumāras at Taxila and 
* Ujjayinī had a greater say in the administration of their respective areas than 
the one at Tosālī. D.R. Bhandarkar has little hesitation that the kumāras at 
Ujjayini and Taxila enjoyed considerable autonomy in their respective areas. 
G. Bongard Levin does not agree with the perception that these kumāras were 
under relatively lesser control of the apex authority. He points out that in 
the case of the ayaputa at Suvarnagiri, Ašoka's instructions were not directly 
addressed to him, but to local officers of inferior rank. It is also possible 
that there was a greater degree of intervention by Ašoka in the functions 
of the kumara at Tosālī than that in the case of other kumāras since Kalinga 
was a newly conquered area. Even arguing for a strong control of the apex 
political authority over a powerful governor in a distant territory through 
a chain of command, it is difficult to miss that there was no uniformity in 
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the power and authority of kumaras of equal rank. This in turns strongly 
speaks of the allowance for and accommodation of regional diversities in the 
Maurya administration. 

The historiography of the Maurya administration often presents a 
stereotyped image of a vast realm neatly organized into four provincial units 
in in four alar directions: Takshaśilā, Ujjayini, Tosali and $ Suvarnagiri. This 
The view in question requires a rethinking in the light of recent studies in 
Ašoka's edicts. The ASokan MRE at Pangurariya in Madhya Pradesh reveals 
to us another kumara, Samba by name (the only kumāra known by his 
personal | name) associated with Manemadeša, through which Ašoka toured 
“during his visit to Upanithavihara. Kumara Samba was possibly in charge of 
Manemadeša in central India. The presence of a fifth kumara gives a jolt to 
the conventional image of an empire divided into four compact provinces 
under four kumāras. There could have been, thus, a fifth unit of regional level 
administration in central India. There was indeed another zone of regional 
administration in Kathiawad where we find Pushyagupta and Yavanaraja 
Tushaspha serving Chandragupta Maurya and Ašoka respectively (Junagarh 
rock inscription of Rudradaman I, AD 150). These two did not belong to the 
Maurya ruling house and did not carry the designation kumāra, Pushyagupta _ 
bore the epithet rashtriya, in charge of the regional unit called rashtra. Both 
governors were outsiders to the royal house. Tushāspha is commonly seen 
as a Greek on the ground of his epithet Yavanaraja. Though the term yavana 
is derived from Ionia in Greece (and hence a Yavana is identified as a Greek), 
Tushaspha could not be a Greek. Tusha is an Iranian name and aspha or aspa 
is the Iranian equivalent of Sanskrit asva (horse). Tushaspha was therefore 
a person of Iranian origin. The term yavana could stand for any Hellenized 
person of West Asiatic extraction. The significant point is that in Kathiawad 
the Mauryas consistently appointed persons outside the royal lineage as 
regional administrators. B.N. Mukherjee’s reading of two Aramaic edicts 
of Ašoka from Laghman brings to light another governor Whsu (Vakshu?), 
once again possibly of non-Indian origin, in charge of the north-western 
borderland (the Yona/Yavana area of the empire). In the Maurya empire 
therefore probably existed large administrative units more than the four in 
cardinal directions, entrusted to provincial authorities of different types. 

The province-like administrative unit is likely to have been divided 
further into locality-level tiers, known as janapada and ahara in Ašokas 
edicts (MRE at Rupnath, Sanchi PI PI and REs II and IV). It was A. Venis who 
first explained the significance of the term āhāra as a locality-level unit of 
administration, akin to a district. The term could also imply a fiscal unit 
from where revenue could be procured (āharaņa). The administration 
of the locality level unit was possibly in charge of the rajukas—figuring 
prominently in Ašokan edicts—who looked after the people of the district 
Ganam jānapadam). They were entrusted with the power of rewards (avihāle) 
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and punishments (danda: RE IV and SRE I); this gives an impression of their 
being associated with the administration of justice at the locality level. The 
term rājuka may have a close affinity with rajjuggāhakāmacca of the Pāli text; 
the latter denotes an officer (amātya/amacca) holding the rope. This implies 
that the rajjuggahakamacca functioned as a settlement officer holding a rope 
to measure the field. The description relates to the officer’s functions in 
the countryside which fits in with the term janapada. The rājukas of Ašoka, 
therefore, could have also functioned as an officer measuring land in rural 
areas, in addition to their discharging other important functions at the 
“locality level. Megasthenes labelled officers in charge of the countryside 
as agronomoi who were entrusted with, among other things, collection of 
revenue, supervision of irrigation facilities, judicial administration and 
maintenance of roads. One cannot miss some similarities in the functions 
of the agronomoi and those of the rājukas of Ašoka's edicts. Ašoka seems to 
have enhanced the importance and responsibilities of the rajukas, since they 
were associated with the propagation of Dhamma. Acccording to Asoka, 
just as the father of a new-born child felt confident having put the child in 
the care of an expert nurse, Asoka in a similar way, was assured by having 
placed many inhabitants of the janapada under the care of the rajuka. This 
statement above amply bears the significance of the rajuka/agronomoi in 
Mauryan locality-level administration. 

The Arthašāstra prescribes a somewhat different set up of locality-level 
administration than that apparent in the Classical accounts and inscriptions. 
The largest unit of rural administration is sthāniya, consisting 800 villages; it 
had two sub-units in descending order, namely the dronamukha (400 villages) 


and karvatika (200 villages). At the lowest rung stood the samgrahaņa, .. 


consisting ten villages. The villages were certainly the lowest unit of local 

-administration. It is not possible to ascertain whether the Kautilyan scheme 
of hierarchial rural units of descending order was actually experienced in the 
Mauryan times. 

Megasthenes and other later Greek writers furnish some evidence about 
the city administration at Pataliputra, the Maurya capital, and also the 
premier urban centre in the subcontinent. There were officers in charge of 
city administration, known as astynomoi. They were divided ifto six boards, 
each consisting of five members. The first board looked after everything 
concerning industrial arts. The second board was entrusted with information 
on births and deaths occurring in the city. The Greek account informs us that 
this helped the administration to assess the amount of taxes to be levied 
from the city dwellers. The third board took care of the foreigners visiting 
the Maurya capital. The fourth board supervised exchange-related activities. 
The fifth board ensured that no old article was to be mixed with the new one. 
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supervised the maintenance of marts, ports and shrines. There is not much 
corroborative evidence in support of the Classical accounts on municipal 
administration. The Arthašāstra assigns the administration of the urban 
area to the samdhartta, who was primarily the revenue collector. Kautilya 
jays down strict norms to maintain cleanliness, health and hygiene in the 
urban (possibly the capital city) area. The Arthašāstra also emphasizes the 
collection of elaborate data on the size of the household, the number of 
male, female and children in each family, the general trends in income and 
expenditure, and also the ingress and egress of people from their houses 
in both villages and cities. This was recommended to form a thorough 
assessment of revenue to be collected. 

This overview of the Maurya administration speaks of the creation ofa 
well-organized polity. But it is difficult to perceive that the administration 
was run solely and uniformly at the instructions issued from the capital 
by the apex political authority. The Maurya administration seems to have 
recognized local and regional variations which were accommodated and 
not wiped out. Readings into Ašoka's edicts do not uphold the image of a 
monolithic and/or unitary polity, recommended by the Arthašāstra where 
every command seemingly emanated from the capital. Asoka himself 
admits that his realm being vast, his officers were allowed to issue elaborate 
(vistata), medium-sized (majhima) and abridged (samkhita) versions of edicts 
(RE XIV). That subordinate officers could modify the central text of royal 
orders according to their respective local needs and situations, is clearly 
upheld by the Maurya emperor. The accommodation of local peculiarities 
is best indicated by the issuance of edicts in Greek and Aramaic languages 
and scripts, specifically catering to the local needs which could not be served 
by the use of Prakrit language and Brahmi or Kharoshti scripts. On the 
other hand, Ašoka chose to cause the engraving of the edicts in peninsular 
India in Brahmi script and Prakrit language though the area could well have 
been more familiar with Dravidian speeches than Prakrit. Some degree of 
centripetality in the Maurya realm is visible, but this does not imply the 
existence of a unitary, monolithic polity bereft of local diversities. At any 
rate, the direct authority of the apex Maurya government was effective 
mostly in the metropolitan and core areas of the empire, that is in the Ganga 
valley, while its penetration into the peripheral areas was limited. 


VI 


Ašokas Dhamma 

The Maurya realm was created by a strong army and maintained by 

an -efficient administrative machinery, Besides these two factors, the 

integration of the empire probably required an ideology that would provide 

an overarching framework, accommodating many diversities at local and 
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regional levels. While the expansion and consolidation of Magadhan power 
were achieved by powerful rulers like Bimbisāra, Ajātašatru, Mahapadma 
Nanda and Chandragupta Maurya, Asoka was possibly the first ruler to have 
realized the need of an ideology for ensuring coalescence in the empire. This 
is evident in his idea and propagation of what he called Dhamma. This is a 
subject which has received sustained attention of historians commenting on 
the nature and dissemination of Dhamma. Dhamma was indeed the central 
theme of the edicts issued by Ašoka. Af Wp Fip EES 
The Prakrit term Dhamma is the same as Sanskrit ‘Dharma’ which is ,:. 
popularly, but not accurately, translated as religion. This is often taken in ba 
the sense of the religious leaning of an individual or a group of persons. Thus i. 
Asoka’s Dhamma is commonly viewed as his personal religious leaning. The 
much cherished notion is that Agoka, out of his deep and genuine remorse 
of the violence perpetrated during the Kalinga war, became a Buddhist. As a 
devout Buddhist, he steadfastly practised non-yiolence (ahimsā), eschewed | 
war for good since the victory over Kalinga and followed a pacifist policy. In 
other words, Ašoka after the Kalinga war governed his empire as a devout 
Buddhist. That is why he is celebrated as a Buddhist ruler and a sage-like king. 
Such a perception as this is largely based on the portrayal of Asoka in later 
Buddhist annals and legends, especially in the Divyāvadāna, Ašokavadāna 
and the Buddhist texts of Sri Lanka. It is therefore not surprising that many 
scholars hold that through the propagation of Dhamma, Ašoka turned 
Buddhism into a state religion, and his Dhamma was but a synonym of 
Buddhism. (AN RJ o raj dr 4 
Recent scholarship however examines the nature of Ašoka's Dhamma by" | 
primarily in the light of his edicts as contemporary records dealing with | 
his understanding of Dhamma. He did not clearly define what Dhamma 
was but spoke of several features of Dhamma in his edicts. The edicts leave 
little room for doubt about Ašoka's personal leaning to Buddhisn He 
categorically calls himself an upāsaka or a lay Buddhist devotee (MRE ēfhe' 
MRE at Maski more specifically labels him as a lay worshipper of the Buddha 
(Buddhupāsaka). In some recensions of his MRE (issued in the tenth year 
since his coronation) he frankly admits that for one year he was not striving 
as an upāsaka, but he became an active lay follower during the last one 
and half year he-tenth year since his coronation having elapsed, Ašoka 
visited Sambodhi (modern Bodhgaya), the place of the Enlightenment of the 
Master? His visit to Lumbini grama, the place of the nativity of the Buddha 
(hide Budhe jāte Šākyamuniti), clearly figures in the Rummindei inscription. 
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© He twice visited the stupa associated with the memory of the Buddha 


Kanakamuni (a Buddha prior to Siddhartha Gautama), first in the fourteenth 
past’ year and then in the twentieth ‘past’ year since his coronation when he 
respectively enlarged the stupa and erected a stone pillar there (Nigalisagar 


pillar kaija also visited Upanitha-vihāra (a Buddhist monastery) 
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in Manemadeša (in Madhya Pradesh: MRE at Pangurariya) when he was away 
from the capital for 256 nights. Such a tour was described as Dhammayata 
(dharmayātrā or tours of Piety) and was undertaken when ten years had 
elapsed since his coronation (MRE, especially the recension at Aharaura). He 
prescribed the following canonical texts for Buddhist monks and nuns in the 
Samgha to study: Vinayasamukase, Aliyavasani, Anāgatabhayāni, Munigatha, 
Moneyasute, Upatisapasine and Laghulavada (Bairat edict). This clearly 
establishes his familiarity with Buddhist canonical literature. Asoka strongly 
admonished those monks and nuns who fomented schism in the Sarngha 
and the ordered excommunication of such monks and nuns by making them 
wear white dress, white being inauspicious to the Buddhist monastic life 
(Schism edicts at Sarnath, Kosam and Sanchi). Along with these epigraphic vO 
data:one also takes into account the view of Buddhist texts that during his ae A 
reign was held the third Buddhist Council (sarngiti) under the presidentship 3 g“ 
of Moggaliputta Tissa. The Divyāvadāna recounts his sending missions to JĀ Ē 
Sri Lanka to propagate Buddhism under the care of his son Mahinda and ~ 
daughter Sanghamitrā. The spread of Buddhism to Southeast Asia, including 
Java, has been credited to him in some later Buddhist texts though not ji, 
supported by any other contemporary evidence. Ašoka figures in Buddhist a 
texts as the ruler who constructed 84,000 stupas all over Jambudvīpa. The 1), 
; lai S NO? 
seventh century Chinese pilgrim Xuan Zang (Hsuan Tsang) also spoke of > 
this feat of Ašoka. These legends and perceptions explain why Asoka was 
hailed in Buddhist tradition as the paradigmatic Buddhist king (dhammika _ 
dhammarājā).  -, e BAROLI Y CO an) NE z I dy! 
"TAI these cannot but show him as a pious and practising Buddhist, his œf b 
familiarity with canonical texts, his concern for the unity of the Sarngha 
and his perceived role in the far-flung spread of Buddhism. But his edicts, | | 
on the other hand, are conspicuously silent on certain essential tenets of 
Buddhism. He never spoke of the Four Noble Truths (Chaturaryasatya) and | - 


the Eight-fold Path ( Ashtāngikamārga) in his edicts- He also never instructed 


his Subjects to aspire for Nirvana, the highest goal for a Buddhist; ori the 
Sther hand, he considered the attainment of heaven (svaga, i.e. svarga: 
MRE D) as the highest goal for his subjects to strive for. As these foundational 4 
principles of Buddhism are conspicuous by their absence from his concept Sol 
of Dhamma, it is a pertinent question whether through Dhamma he was 
propagating Buddhism. _S:J. Tambiah feels that Ašoka's Dhamma was ĝo 
strongly embedded in Buddhist principle. He has critiqued Thapar’s attempt — 
at separating Ašoka's personal faith in Buddhism from his public official 
policy of Dhamma. Tarnībiāli argues that Agoka’s edicts do not contain any 
Hint at this crucial separation. He suggests that the contents of Ašoka's 
edicts were an outcome of the Buddhist stress on metta Qovmg kindness), . 


tm 


"mudita (sympathetic joy), karuna (compassion) and dāna (donorship). He 
also points out that Ašoka wished that this successers-would uphold the 
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policy of Dhamma and if necessary would apply minimum (unavoidable) 
violence. Tambiah argues that has a close similarity with the ideals of the 
Chakkavatti (universal) ruler in the Chakkavatti Sihanāda Suttanta. 

In the light of the debates on the nature of Ašoka's Dhamma lies the special 
significance of his Aramaic and Greek edicts, which had not made their 
impacts on Maurya historiography when Tambiah presented his position. 
What figures as Dhamma in his Prakrit edicts is called Eusebia in Greek, 
meaning Piety. The Aramaic edicts mention Data and Qsyt (as synonyms 
of Dhamma), denoting Law and Truth respectively. In the translation of 
the term Dhamma in Aramaic and Greek, no association with Buddhism is 


2 indicated. B:N. Mukherjee's studies in these edicts demonstrate that Ašoka 
>) had no intention of equating Dhamma with Buddhism, his personal faith. 


In fact Ašoka does not attach any sectarian approach to Dhamma. That is 
why he lays down on his subjects to show honour and seemly behaviour:to 


Brahmanas and Sramanas alike (RE XI). The Dhammamahamatras (officers 4 


propagating the Law of Piety) are instructed to treat the Samgha, the 
Brahmanas, the Ajivikas and the Nirgranthas (Jainas) with equal respect 
(PE VII). True to this attitude, Ašoka donated cave-dwelling to Ajlvikas 
monks (Barabar cave inscription). It will be therefore a futile exercise if his 
Dharma is studied merely from the point of view of his personal devotion 
to Buddhism. 

In the practice of Dhamma, Ašoka actually emphasizes on the observance 
of certain conducts. One of the pillars of these principled conducts is the 
observance of non-violence. Ašoka eschewed war and replaced the sound 
of the war drum (bherighosha: RE V) with the reverberation of the drum of 
Dhamma (Dhamamaghosha) following this principle. This also prompted 

‘him to emphasize on the non-injury to living beings and non-slaughter 
(anārambho prāņānam, avihisa bhutāņām) and to put an end to royal hunting 
(viharayatra). His personal zeal and integrity in promoting non-slaughter is 
replete in his statement that previously, many animals had been slaughtered 
for the royal kitchen; the number was reduced to just two peacocks and one 
animal. Even these were not be slaughtered in future (RE I). When 16 years 
had elapsed since his coronation, Ašoka banished those who were excessively 
fond of hunting and fishing (Laghman Aramaic edict). Ten years later Ašoka 
enlisted a number of birds and animals which could not be slaughtered. The 
policy of abstention of killing of living beings was employed stage by stage, 
and not clamped down at one single go. The guiding principle in this case 
was that one living being could not be sustained by another living being 
(jivena jive no pusitaviye: PE V). This attitude is in clear harmony with his 
instituting facitilies of medical treatment to both animals and human beings 
(pasuchikichhā and manusa chikichhā). 

Ašoka prescribes the inculcation of certain virtues for the practice of 
Dhamma. These are, according to the PE II, little sin (apāsinave), many 
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meritorious deeds (bahukayane), kindness (daya), charity (dane), truthfulness 
(sache) and purity (sochaye). To these are added the recommendation for 
avoiding some vices: violence (chardiye), cruelty (nithuliye), anger (kodhe), 
pride (mane) and jealousy (isya: PE III). Dhamma, therefore, appears 
to have consisted of practising a set of virtues and avoiding a number of 


essence of all sects (sāravadhi: RE XII) and in that context, restraint of speech 
is6f paramount importance. The ideal of his Dhamma denounces the over- 
praising of one’s own sect and disparaging others’ sects, because by doing 
so, one’s own sect suffers. This undoubtedly marks his Dhamma with the 
spirit of accommodation of and respect for plurality; there is little scope of 
championing any particular creed, let alone Buddhism in these ideals. 

Daily life and chores were also within the purview of Dhamma. Inseparably 
associated.with the practice of Ašoka's Dhamma are respectful behaviour 
to parents, teachers and elders; seemly behaviour to brāhmaņa-šramaņa, 
kind attitude to the weak, miserly, slaves and servants (PE VII). Festivities 
like'samāja (which according to the Arthašāstra was marked with revelry, 
licentious behaviour and drinking) were not in keeping with the principles 
of Dhamma and therefore banned. Agoka also banned the performance of 
various rituals (marigala) which he found trivial and replaced these with 
Dhammamarīgala (RES I and IX). Once again, these principles and ideals are 
neither specific nor typical of Buddhism; these could be observed by and 
applicable to various groups irrespective of their ethnic, socio-cultural and 
material differences. This may explain why Asoka perceived that Dhamma 
was based on age-old values, norms and codes (porāņa pakiti: MRE II), 
thereby underlining the long-standing commonalties among diverse socio- 
cultural, ethnic, economic and religious groups. The application of Dhamma 
would ensure welfare of his subjects, both in this world and the other world 
(hidalokika, palalokika). Agoka certainly considered that the application of 
Dhamma enabled him to act like a father to his subjects, who were seen as 
his offspring (sabe munise paja mama: SRE). 

The above discussions on Dhamma point out that it was not identical 
with Buddhism, nor was Buddhism reflected in it, though Ašoka's personal 
leaning to Buddhism is beyond any doubt. There was no attempt to impose 
Buddhism as a state religion. R.G Basak, however, finds in the universal 
appeal of Dhamma some affinity with the teachings of the Dhammapada. 
Raychaudhuri considered that Dhamma highlighted the moral and ethical 
principles common to all religious beliefs. Nilakantha Sastri. was-the-first to 
suggest that Dhamma represented an ethical code of conducts placed beore 
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all his subjects. This idea seems to have been further refined and elaborated 
by Romila Thapar who perceived that Dhamma was largely an ethical concept 
related to the individual in the context of his society. 


In the propagtion of his Dhamma, Ašoka was attempting to reform the narrow 
attitude of religious teachings, to protect the weak against the strong, and to 
promote throughout the empire a conscious social behaviour so broad in its scope 
that no cultural group could object to it. 


It is evident that, according to Thapar, Dhamma was therefore an ideology 
intended to weld a subcontinental society. 

Recent readings into the Greek edicts of Ašoka offer another dimension 
to the policy of Dhamma. The Greek edict from Kandahar enlists some of 
the salient features of Eusebia (Piety)—the Greek translation of the term 
Dhamma. Among the virtues to be inculcated for the practice of Eusebia/ 
Dhamma was that Asoka’s subjects ‘had to mind the king’s interests’ (ta tou 
Basileos sumpheronta noi). This implies that the subject had to mind and/or 
pay respect to the interests of the ruler; in other words, the subjects were to 
demonstrate firm devotion to the ruler himself. B.N. Mukherjee considers 
that this concept in Greek edict is in fact an elaboration and elucidation of 
the term didhabhatita occurring in his Prakrit edicts (REs VII and XIII). The 
Prakrit texts of the two edits did not elaborate on the question of to whom 
firm devotion was to be shown. Mukherjee cites Panini’s grammatical treatise. 
to suggest that in this pre-Maurya text one of the meanings of bhakti or 
devotion was devotion to the ruler. The elucidation of the term in the Greek 
edict therefore explains that firm devotion was to be shown not toa particular 
religious belief, but to the ruler himself. Paying unquestioned allegiance to 
the ruler was, thus, a component of Ašoka's Dhamma. Ašoka spoke of the 
lofty ideal of paternal rulership, but it was not a one-way traffic. The Maurya 
king would behave like a father to his subjects, who in their turn, riust pay 
him complete allegiance. Dhamma certainly accommodated diversities in 
socio-economic and cultural life; but such pluralities were situated within an 
overarching commonalty. The Maurya ruler was a cementing factor in the 
empire marked by diversities and imbalances. In this way personal allegiance 
shown to the Maurya king became an integral part of Dhamma. Dhamma 
therefore was indeed a very broad-based code of social and ethical conducts; 
to this must now be added the political dimension of Dhamma which 
B.D. Chattopadhyaya views as a unifier. The all-encompassing ideology of 
Dhamma is eloquently expressed by Ašoka's aim to maintain by Dhamma, 
to rule according to Dhamma, to make people happy according to Dhamma 
and to protect according to Dhamma (Dhammena pālana Dhammena vidhāna 
Dhammena sukhiyana Dhammena gotīti: PE I). 

An important aspect of his Dhamma programme was his sending Dhamma 
propagation mission in areas beyond his realm. Here lies the relevance of his 
appointment of the Dhammamahamatra class of high-ranking functionaries. 


on 
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The Dhamma missions reached the lands of the Chola, Pandyas, Satiyaputra 
and Keralaputra in south India. The propagation of Dhamma was conducted 
in Sri Lanka, as both Ašoka's edicts and later Buddhist traditions would bear 
it out. No less significant is the fact that his Dhamma propagators also went 
to the far-flung kingdoms of five Greek rulers in West Asia and Ptolemaic 
Egypt. What does not escape our notice is that while Ašoka accommodated 
plurality in his principle of Dhamma, he was not prepared to allow a 
dissenting voice in the matters of the Buddhist sarngha. Thapar further 
suggests that PE VIl—issued in the twenty seventh year—portrayed his 
obsession with Dhamma. She noted the possible elements of ‘megalomania’ 
and even ‘germs of fanaticism’ in some of his utterances on Dhamma. One 
has to admit that however noble and lofty the ideals of Dhamma were, these 
were Ašoka's own understanding and formulation and left little choice for 
the individual. 


VII 


Economy and Society 


An overview of the social and economic situation in the Maurya empire 
may be relevant at this stage of our discussion. Traditional Indian society 
is expected to have strictly followed the four-fold varna norm of social 
divisions, though there are known instances of departures from this ideal 
code. Kautilya also strongly upholds the maintenance of the brahmanical 
ideal of the social order based on the institutions of four varnas and four 
asramas. For the understanding of the social life of the period, historians 
often turn their attention to the Classical accounts. Megasthenes and later 
Greek authors generally describe Indian society as divided into seven groups. 
This has led to the common perception that the Greek authors erroneously 
divided Indian society into seven ‘castes’. It must be stated at the outset that 
the Classical authors referred to seven genos or meros; none of them referred 
to the term ‘caste’. Genos and meros are not synonymous with caste. That is 
why it is difficult to consider that meros and genos referred directly to castes. 
These seven groups, according to Megasthenes and other Classical writers 
were: 


1. Sophist or the Philosopher: They were held in highest esteem in 
the society. The Greek authors while referring to the Sarmanes and 
Garmanes certainly meant the šramaņas and the brahmanas. They were 
considered as public benefactors; sophists made public prophecies in the 
beginning of the year what would happen during the year. If a sophist 

. failed in his prophecy for three times, he was supposed to have remained 
silent for the rest of his life. As public benefactors, they were exempted 
from taxes. 
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2. Cultivators: They were the most numerous of all groups. This is certainly 
Ta correct assessment of the Indian society by the Greek authors. 
Megasthenes stated that all lands belonged to the king and cultivators 
tilled the land on condition of paying to the king one fourth of the 
produce. According to one Greek account, however, cultivators received 
one fourth of the produce for tilling the land of the king. The second 
statement implies that they paid the state as high as three-fourths of 
the produce. The theory of the four-fold varna society tends to locate 
the cultivator in the vaišya varna. But Kautilya states that cultivators 
mostly belonged to the šūdra group (sūdrakarshakaprāyah). This is an 
interesting position as the theoretician recognizes that the šūdras were 
engaged in wealth-producing activities, in sharp contrast to the usual 
norm that they were only fit for the service of the three higher varnas 
(dvijātisusrushā). 

3. Hunters and shepherds: The third group lived outside the settled 
agrarian society. Hunters, neatherds, gatherers were considered public 
benefactors since they cleared the country from obnoxious beasts 
and birds. They had to pay to the state a portion of animals reared or 
captured by them. They may closely correspond to the vyādhas, nishādas 
(forest-dwelling hunters) of ea Of early Indian literature. Fishermen (kevata 
or kaivartta in ASokan edict). were possibly included in this group. The 
orthodox Brahmanical treatises generally assign a marginal position to 
these groups who were mostly active in forest areas. Kautilya includes 
in the list of forest dwellers (aranyacharas) the chaņdālas, pulindas, 
Sabaras, etc., who were to be situated at the fringe of rural settlements. 
The strong admonition of Asoka to forest dwellers (ātavikas: RE XIII) 
certainly speaks of the suspicion of the state society to them. 

4. Artisans and dealers: The fourth group comprise both artisans and 

* dealers. Some Greek authors describe that all the artisans were employed 
by the state and hence were exempted from paying any taxes to the 
state. A variant account is that only armour-makers and ship-builders 
were employed by the state and hence, only they were not to pay any 
taxes. This implies that artisans other than these two paid taxes to the 
state. In terms of the varna theory, artisans and dealers belonged to the 
vaisya category, though artisans and merchants often maintained their 
“distinct identities different from their ritual varna status. 

5. Soldiers/Army: In terms of number, they were only second to the 

` ‘cultivators. They were not only exempted from taxes, but were paid by 
the state exchequer during the times of wars and peace as well. When 
there was no war being waged, they led a leisurely life. This group is 
commonly identified with the kshatriya whose prescribed profession 
was soldiery. But the term kshatriya actually denotes the ruler, members 
of the ruling lineage and very close associates of the ruler—in other 
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words, the ruling group. The term to denote ordinary soldiers is yodha. 
The existence of a professional body of soldiers (āyudhajīvīsamgha) 
figures in the Arthašāstra. 

6. Spies/Inspectors/ Overseers: They are described as the most trusted 
‘persons in the realm. Megasthenes makes an exaggerated statement 
that Indians were never accused of lying. He made this statement 
obviously to underline the reliability of these spies. The Arthašāstra 
clearly recommends that the spy’s report would be acceptable if and 
when it is corroborated by three other sources. Thus, Kautilya does 
not recommend the acceptance of an unverified report from a spy. This 
clearly contradicts Megasthenes’ observation. 

7. Counsellors and Assessors: The seventh group was small in number but 
held in high esteem, because from among this group were appointed 
the highest functionaries of the realm, e.g. the generals of the army, the 
head of the treasury, etc. The function of this group has close analogies 
to that of the amātya (including mantri) of the Indian sources. That the 
high-ranking functionaries tended to form an exclusive social group is 
indicated by the mention of amachchakula or the group of amātyas in the 
Pali texts. Such a social group does not figure in the prescriptive texts 
but their identity as an important and elite group was recognized in Pali 
canonical texts. 


Megasthenes and other Greek authors, as was stated earlier, did not 
intend to describe the varņa-jāti system. What is, however, significant is 
the observation in the Classical texts that no person was allowed to change 
professions and nobody was allowed to marry outside one’s own group. The 
mention of the two crucial taboos speaks of their awareness of the importance 
attached to hereditary profession and the observance of endogamy, both 
being hallmarks of the varna-jati system. But, on the other hand, it is 
also unmistakable that each and every group in the Classical accounts is 
described in terms of how it stood in relation to the state. This is an aspect 
which never figures in Indian normative treatises as a marker of one’s social 
standing. Viewed from this angle, the list of seven social groups may have 


it. 
some resemblance with the Indian concept of the seven elements (limbs) of ` 


the state (saptāriga/saptaprakriti theory). It is well-known that there were 
many more social divisions than the mere four varnas which spoke only of an 
ideal Brahmanical order. So, the description of the Classical texts cannot be 
brushed aside on the ground that their authors failed to comprehend Indian 
varna-divided society and therefore erroneously increased the number of 
social divisions from four to seven. The criticism that Megasthenes and 
other later authors confused occupational groups with varnas may not also 
stand scrutiny. The most significant difference of the seven-fold division of 
the society from the varņa-jāti norm of social structure is that the Greek 
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authors placed the seven groups one after the other without clearly stating 
their hierarchical positions, while varnas-jdtis were invariably arranged 
vertically with marked inequality. 
The Kautiltya Arthašāstra strongly advocates the maintenance of the 
varna-jati order in which the brahmana is given the highest ritual status. 
“The image of the sharply differentiated society is also furnished by Agokan 
edicts which refer to brahmanas, noble (arya), slaves and servants (dāsa- 
bhataka), prosperous persons (mahat) and low (khudaka) persons. The 
Kautilīya Arthašāstra strongly upholds the norm of patriarchal society and 
family life in which the position of women would be secondary to that of 


male members. The ideal form of marriage is within the same varna (savar 


ha) but outside the gotra; one thus notes a combination of both endogamous 
and exogamous practices. If we take into account the mention of Karuvakl, 
the second queen of Agoka (Allahabad-Kosam Queen’s edict), then it 
‘indicates the prevalence of polygamy in the society. Moreover, Karuvaki is 
also described as the mother of prince Tivara (Tīvaramātu). Karuvaki was 
presented as the queen and the mother of a prince—that is, her position is 
judged in terms of two male members of the family, the husband and the 
son. This is a feature typical of a patriarchal society. It is striking to note that 
Kautilya in spite of a being staunch upholder of patriarchal social norms, 
allowed annulling of marriages (moksha) by a legal procedure. The same 
theoretician also recommends the employment of women in espionage 
network and in textile production. The Arthašāstra not only mentions 
courtesans (ganikas), but also advises the Ganikadhyaksha (officer in charge 
Of prostitution) to regulate the entertainment offered by the ganika; the 
theoretician does not propose to do away with prostitution. 

Like other periods of early Indian history, the root of the material life 
of the Maurya period was agriculture. Greek writers were struck by the 
immensity of agrarian production. They unanimously speak of the profusion 
and diversity of crops which they attribute to the excellent fertility of the 
soil, presence of many rivers and profuse rainfall because of two rainy 
seasons (implying thereby both the south-western and north-eastern 
monsoon seasons). The Mauryas were the first political power in India to 
have established a firm control over the areas watered by both the Ganga and 
the Indus river systems. The bulk of the population was certainly engaged 
in agriculture, a point correctly observed by Greek authors. According to the 
Greek accounts, all land of the realm was held under royal ownership, an 
observation which is not supported by the Arthašāstra. The latter includes 
disputes about land ownership under the scope of civil suits (dharmasthiya); 
there is little doubt; therefore, that such disputes could not have arisen 
without the recognition of individual right to own land. The Arthašāstra 
clearly hints at the prevalence of individual ownership (svatva/svāmitva) 
of land. The text however, suggests that vast stretches of crown land (sita), 
were held by the ruler and were designated as his own land (svabhūmi). The 
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Arthašāstra bears a strong image that the state authority should participate 
in economic activities along with non-governmental initiatives in economic 
life which should ideally be closely watched over by the ruler. Keeping with 
this view the Arthašāstra recommends that the overall agrarian production 
should be overseen by the Director of Agriculture (sītādhyaksha). The 
crown land (sita) should be thoroughly ploughed (bahulaprikrishta), and the 
"Sītādhydksa should employ two types of labourers tilling the crown land. This 
once again underlines Kautilya’s emphasis on the utilization of resources of 
the crown land. 

One of the most significant agricultural policies laid down in this text 
is the creation of new rural settlements (janapadaniveša), in other words, 
the expansion of agriculture. The term janapada in the Arthašāstra variously 
means a territory, : a populated area and a_ rural < settlement. The. last 
connotation of the term is intelligible when the term is contrasted with durga 
or fortified urban area. This is so important a measure (and also involving 
the input of considerable resources) that Kautilya strongly recommends 
administrative supervision for implementing the policy. A new janapada 
should be created either in a virgin area (abhūtapūrvam) or in an erstwhile 
habitat (bhūtapūrvam), which is currently fallow or deserted. The area 
would be populated by shifting people from an overcrowded region within 
the kings domain (svadeša) or by forcibly carrying people from elsewhere 
(paradešāpavāhanena). The latter recommendation immediately reminds of 
the forcible carrying away of many people (apavūdhe) after Ašokas victory 
over Kalinga. Most of the settlers in the janapada should be šūdra cultivators. 
Most of the land in the janapada are meant for allotment among tax-paying 
peasants (karadakarshaka), though some plots should be made free from 
revenue and distributed among brahmanas and officers settled in the newly 
created rural area. The watchword being the utilization of resources of the 
new janapada, Kautilya recommends eviction of a peasant who neglects 
agriculture and his plot should be given to another deserving peasant. 
Providing some financial inducements and assistance to new settlers—in 
the form of seed, cattle and cash -have also been recommended, but only if it 
is beneficial to the treasury (koSavriddhikara) in the long run. To what extent 
such a policy was implemented under Mauryan administrative supervision 
cannot be ascertained. In spite of the long occupation of peninsular India 
under the Mauryas, archaeological evidence does not point to regular 
plough-based agriculture in the Deccan during the Maurya period. The 
Mauryas do not seem to have been intent upon restructuring the economy, 
especially the material milieu outside the fertile Ganga plains. The active 
role of the state in agrarian production can at the most be perceived in the 
Ganga valley and the metropolitan area of the empire. Two inscriptions, not 
directly associated with any Maurya ruler but palaeographically belonging to 
the third century BC, may suggest some role of the Maurya administration in 
agrarian economic life. The Mahasthan inscription from Bangladesh and the 
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Sohgaura inscription from Gorakhpur region (Uttar Pradesh) inform us of 
the existence of storehouses or granaries (koša/kosthāgāra). Crops like paddy 
and sesamum were distributed among people possibly during the time of an 
emergency (ātyayika). 
Agriculture was intimately associated with irrigation. Megasthenes 
narrates that one of the functions of the officers in the charge of the 
countryside (agronomoi) was to supervise the sluices on rivers so that 
irrigation facilities duly reached cultivators. This indicates the state’s 
initiative in launching and maintaining river-based irrigation work. Early 
Indian theoretical treatises, including the Arthašāstra, strongly advocate 
royal prerogatives over irrigation projects (setu). Two type of setus are 
mentioned in the Arthašāstra: hydraulic projects with natural source of water 
(sahodaka setu) and those which were to be fed with water brought artificially 
(āhāryodaka setu). The claim of royal prerogative over irrigation projects 
justifies the recommendation in the Arthasastra for raising an irrigation cess 
(udakabhaga), ranging from one-fifth to one-third. The Arthašāstra on the 
other hand, also informs us about wells (kupa) and tanks/ponds (tadāga). 
that were local level irrigation projects. It is almost impossible that all the 
tanks and wells in the realm were owned and managed by the state. There 
is little dispute that such small-scale and local-level irrigation projects far 
outnumbered the large-scale ones. One may also reasonably assume that 
such small scale local-level hydraulic projects were looked after by initiatives 
of individual(s) and/or group of individuals. The river-based irrigation 
projects, often associated with sluices (srotoyantra of the Arthašāstra), 
are indeed large scale and supra-local in nature, which required complex 
organization, employment of a sizeable labour force and investment of 
resources under the aegis of an impressive authority. The state apparatus 
was apparently suited to launch and maintain the supra-local irrigation 
project. The best illustration of the Maurya interests in large-scale irrigation 
projects comes in the form of the Sudarsana lake (hrada and setu), mentioned 
in the Junagarh prašasti of Rudradāman Ī (AD 150). Lake Sudarsana as a setu 
was constructed near ancient Girinagara (Girnar in Kathiawad) during the 
reign of Chandragupta Maurya. Ašoka further added conduits (pranūlī) to it. 
Excavations at Besnagar (ancient Vidisa) near Bhopal by D.R. Bhandarkar 
reveal the remains of a large irrigation canal (185' x 7' x 5'), which also was 
possibly built by politico-administrative initiatives. The known instances 
of the state participation in irrigation projects during the Mauryan rule 
are only two. Therefore, in spite of Kautilya’s insistence on state care and 
control over setus, there is a remote possibility that all irrigation projects 
were brought under the supervision of the state. Most of the wells, tanks and 
other small-scale hydraulic projects were maintained by non-governmental 
efforts. There is thus little ground that the control over irrigation projects 
could have held a key to the growth of the Maurya political power. 
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The Greek accounts may suggest that armour-making and ship- 
building activities were under the Maurya state control. The Arthasdstra 
recommendations for appointing two high-ranking officers, Ayudha-_ 
garadhyaksha (in charge of the armoury) and Navadhyaksha (director of 


shipping) speak of the strategic importance of these two manufacturing 
“activities, though it is impossible to ascertain whether the Mauryas 


maintained a regular navy. The logic of imposing monopoly control on 
armour-making lies in the crucial importance of this manufacturing activity ` 
from the point of view of the coercive authority of the state. 

Much more pronounced is Kautliyan emphasis on the control and working 
of mines and minerals (ākara). Mines are clearly seen by Kautilya as the very 


root of the treasury (koša), which in its turn greatly influences the army 
(danda). Thus, in Kautilyan argument, the sound condition of the treasury 
and the strength of the army ultimately depend on the mineral resources of 
realm. It is not surprising that Kautilya would recommend strong control 
of mines under the supervision of the director of mines (ākarādhyaksha). 
The text also proposes to set up specific state manufactories (karmantas) for 
the production of different minerals and metals. The production of salt too 
is viewed as a mining activity under the supervision of the director of salt- 
making (lavaņādhyaksha). The Maurya interests in mineral resources may 
be apparent in the large concentration of Ašoka's edicts in Karnataka and 
western Andhra Pradesh. This was the area where an aryaputra was present 
as a powerful administrator over a wide area. This part of peninsular India 
is well-known for its deposits of gold, diamond and other gems. Allchin 
demonstrated through excavations that many areas close to the findspots 
of Agoka’s edicts bore marks of mining since the pre-Maurya period. Thapar 
therefore argues that the Maurya interest in capturing and controlling 
extensive areas of the Deccan was largely prompted by the access to vital 
mineral resources. It is also important to note that the Zawarmala mines 
in Rajasthan have yielded archaeological evidence of the production of zinc 
found fourth century. According to A.K. Biswas, this is the earliest known 
information on the production of zinc (important for the making of brass) - 
in the subcontinent, if not in the ancient world. 

The Arthasdastra recommends the setting up of state textile manufactories 
under the supervision of the director of yarn/textile production 
(sutradhyaksha). The sūtrādhyaksha clearly figures as an employer of 


labourers, inclūding women workers, in the textile manufacturing unit. One 


of the striking recommendations of the Arthasastra is the employment of 
workers with clearly stipulated conditions of the time of their work, amount 
of production and salary. If there was a shortfall in the production from the 
stipulated amount of the output of yarns, that would lead to a reduction in 
the salary (sūtrahrāse vetanahrāsa) of the workers. Textile production being 
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textile manufacturing centres in the vast realm came under state supervision 
under the Mauryas. In the light of the Arthašāstra recommendations, at the 
most, it may be conceded that the Maurya state could have participated in 
textile production along with and parallel to numerous textile production 
units under non-governmental enterprise. The Arthasdstra also strongly 


recommends the setting up of state mints under the mint master, 
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empire. One cannot ascertain how and how much the Mauryas were aware of 
the possibilities of sea-borne commerce. Two sets of Ašoka's REs have come 
from Girnar and Sopara, both close to the west coast—especially Sopara 
or ancient Surparaka being well known as a port in Buddhist texts. Recent 
excavations at Failaka (near Kuwait) by Salles highlight the importance of 
the Persian Gulf as the major sea-lane connecting the west coast of India. 


(rūpadaršaka) and distilleries to produce liquors under the director of liquor 4 


Ba naga daka Nan ot If the Divyāvadāna account of Ašoka's sending his son and daughter to Sri ok 
manufacture (surādhyaksha). There is no other evidence to establish that — 


Lanka for propagating Dhamma is taken into account here, then one has tol” 


these prescriptions were practised in the Maurya empire. 

That the Mauryas tried to supervise trade and commerce; at least in 
and around the metropolitan area of Magadha, may emerge from the 
impressions of Classical authors. They report of the presence of 30_city 
officers (astynomoi) at Pātaliputfā. Some of them looked after different 
aspects of trade in the Maurya capital. These included the measures that 
prevented merchants from mixing the old item with the new (an attempt 
at stamping out adulteration at the the Maurya capital?). Some of the city- 
officers were responsible for the collection of one-tenth of the proceeds from 
sale of commodities. Megasthenes says that failure to pay this tithe was 
punishable with death sentence. It is not possible to check the authenticity 
of this statement, but the Greek author underlines the importance of trade 
for yielding some levy to the Maurya treasury. The city commissioners were 
collectively responsible for the upkeep and maintenance of ports and marts. 

The agoranomoi class of officers, according to Megasthenes and other 
Classical authors, were entrusted, among other things, with the maintenance 
of a royal road or highway. After each ten stadia (equivalent to almost five 
English miles) they erected sign-posts, giving directions and distances of 
various places. Eratosthenses, a Greek geographer contemporary to Agoka, 
informs us of a royal highway connecting the Maurya capital Palibothra with 
Susa in Iran. A remarkable corroboration of this account is offered by two 
Aramaic edicts of Ašoka from Lamghan in Afghanistan. Both the edicts speak 
of a karapathi or a royal road (kara or kar means the lord/king in Iranian and 
patha in Sanskrit denotes way, road). The two edicts also mention several 
places and give distances and directions. The two Ašokan edicts from 
Laghman may be the typical instances of the signposts and road-registers on 
the royal highway figuring in the Classical accounts. The highway mentioned 
in the two Laghman edicts could well have been the same as the royal road 
stretching from Susa to Pataliputra, going obviously through the north- 
western borderland of the subcontinent. Ašoka's emisaries on Dhamma 
missions to the kingdoms of five yavana rulers in West Asia must have 
traversed by this route. The very fact that Ašoka and his officers went out on 
tours—for pilgrimage, propagation and inspection—also reflects upon the 
existence of the network overland routes connecting different parts of the 
empire. The same image also looms large when one takes into account the 
despatching of royal edicts from the capital to dispersed territories of the 


recognize the significance of the port of Tamralipta in the Ganga delta for 


the monarchical state. The theoretician does not hide his suspicion of 
merchants (vaidehaka) who were considered as dangerous as thorns to the 
state and therefore fit to be literally purified—actually suppressed—by the 
state (kantakašodhana). To keep merchants under invigilation and to enable 
the administration to engage in exchanges, the Arthasastra prescribes the 
appointment of the director of trade (panyādhyaksha). The paņyādhyaksha 
should be aware of the different products (nānāvidhānām paņyānām), whether 
grown in land or in water (sthalajalajānām), whether brought to the market 
place by land route or by water route (sthalapathavaripathopayatanam), their 
changing demand (priyāpriyatām) and changes in their prices (arghāntaram). 
The paņnyādhyaksha is also entrusted with the sale of royal products 
(rajapanyam), probably produced in royal farms and manufactories, through 
a single channel (ekamukham). One of the major duties of the panyadhyaksha 
is to keep the profit-making motive of merchants under check: five per cent 
profit on indigenous goods and ten per cent profit on non-indigenous items 
were prescribed. Merchants trying to increase the price of commodities 
to derive more profit than the stipulated amount should be strongly dealt 
with by the panyādhyaksha. The paņyādhyaksha, according to the Arthasastra, 
should go wherever there is profit and avoid absence of profit (yato 
labhastatogachchhet, alābham parivarjayet). The Arthašāstra also recommends 
the appointment of two other officers connected with trade and commerce. 
They are the officer in charge of the market place (samsthādhyaksha) and the 
officer in charge of the collection of tolls and customs (šulkādhyaksha). 

The Arthašāstra prescriptions have been heavily drawn upon by a large 
number of scholars to construct the character of a unitary and monolithic 
organization of the Maurya empire, effectively establishing a state-controlled 
economy, or realizing the potentials of an early welfare state. Both these 
positions now need considerable rethinking. The Arthašāstra with all its 
pragmatic approach to material matters lays down norms. How far these 
norms were put to practice during the Maurya times is a debatable issue. The 
Maurya interests and participation in material life are visible at the most 
in the metropolitan area of Magadha and some parts of the Ganga valley. 
The Mauryan efforts at controlling economy, if any, aimed at enriching the 
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treasury by realizing the revenue-yielding potentials in agriculture, crafts 
and trade. Our foregoing discussions on the Maurya revenue system may 
suggest that resources gathered were mostly expended for the maintenance 
of the large army and the sizeable number of functionaries. It is doubtful 
whether and how much care was taken by the Mauryas for the redistribution 
of resources, even when one takes into consideration the wide scope of state 
activities. 


VIII 


Visual Art and Architecture 


An outstanding political power often attempts to record and glorify its 
might and magnificence through visual culture. This may manifest in the 
creation of monumental architecture and visual representation of rulers. A 
major case in point was the Acheminid empire of Persia, which collapsed 
shortly before the foundation of the Maurya realm. While royal palaces and 
massive sculptures mark the grandeur of this very formidable power not far 
away from the subcontinent, the Mauryas do not offer a close parallel to the 
Achaeminid rulers in this matter. Little traces of monumental architecture 
associated with the Mauryas have been found, save the excavated remains 
of what is identified as the Maurya palace at Kumrahar near Patna. 
Megasthenes however, left behind an eloquent description of the Maurya 
royal palace at Palibothra. Excavations at Kumrahar revealed the floor of a 
large pillared hall marked by eight rows of ten columns each. The columns 
were systematically placed at 35 feet apart from one another. The columns 
are monolithic shafts made of Chunar sandstone and they stand free on the 
wooden floor of the hall without any pedestals or sockets or holes. As we 
shall see later, workings on Chunar sandstone are typical of the Mauryan 
period. The other important feature is their polished surface, which also is 
first encountered in the Maurya period and is a salient feature of the visual 
art of this epoch. These are the principal grounds on which the pillared 
hall is generally identified with the Maurya palace. The superstructure 
is completely lost. To the south of the pillared hall stand a series of long 
wooden platforms, each measuring 30’ x 6’x 4’. According to the excavators, 
the superstructure of this building consisted of heavy logs of sal wood. The 
wooden construction in the Mauryan palace complex also finds mention 
in Megasthenes’ descriptions. This is the only known instance of Mauryan 
secular architecture. Apart from wood being a perishable building material, 
it could also easily be damaged by fire. In fact, the Kumarahar excavations 
bear marks of conflagaration at the site. The Maurya palace could have been 
destroyed by a fire. One may include in the monumental architecture the 
fortifications of some of the cities in North India, but these fortifications 
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Plate 4.1: Lomasa rishi cave Barabar Hill (near-Gaya) 


could have also been constructed during the pre-Maurya phase and therefore 
continued during the Maurya period. 


Buddhist traditions of later centuries credit Ašoka with the construction‘ 


of 84,000 sttipas (the stupa as a Buddhist architecture is discussed in the 
next chapter). In the seventh century AD, the Chinese pilgrim Xuan Zang is 


said to have seen and visited some of the stupas originally built by Ašoka. _ 


Ašoka himself spoke of his two visits to the stupa of Buddha Konakamuni 
(a former Buddha) and his efforts of enlarging the said stupa when fourteen 
years had elapsed since his coronation. This may suggest that the stupa 
architecture was prevalent or known in the Mauryan epoch, but there is 


no stupa that can be ae assigned to the Maurya times on the basis oe 


Gaya, as their re respective inscriptions record these donations. These cave 

“shelters were artificially created. These mark the beginning of the rock-cut 
architecture that would take the form of the well-known chaityas in post- 
Mauryan times, especially in western Deccan. 

The period in question will remain as an important landmark in the 
history of visual culture of India because the Maurya period witnessed the 
regular introduction of stone as a medium for the art of sculpting. It is true 
that the earliest stone sculptures in the subcontinent go back to the days 
of the Harappan civilization, after which stone sculpting disappeared as a 
creative activity. It is in the Maurya period that stone sculpting re-emerged 
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Plate 4.2: Asoka Pillar 


and continued since. The outstanding examples of Maurya sculptural art are 


the Asokan pillars and the capitals atop them (consisting of animal figures). 


The Mauryan columns are free-standing pillars, made of Chunar sandstone” 


and noted for their mosaic-like polish on their outer surface. Some of the 
pillars were inscribed, like those at Sarnath and Allahabad, while several 
were left with plain columns, like those at Lauria Nandangarh, Lauriya 
Araraj and Basar Bakhira (all in Bihar). These are indeed the examples of 
what Ašoka himself mentioned as stone pillars (sila thamba). Noted for their 
superbly chiselled form, these tall, circular and free-standing columns have 
a graceful and slightly tapering shape. The columns are sculptures made out 
of monolithic pieces and not created by mounting blocks of stone one above 
the other. There is no precedence of this kind of sculpting of stone to create 
pillars. The Achaeminid empire had known the use of pillars earlier than 
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the Mauryas, but the Achaeminid pillars were not monolithic; unlike the 
Mauryan columns, these were more architectural components, rather than 
sculptured stone pieces. Moreover, the Achaeminid columns were fluted, 
whereas the Mauryan pillars were plain and undecorated. The Maurya 
columns could have been inspired by Achaeminid ones, as the latter had 
been fashioned earlier than the Mauryan columns. It may not altogether be 
impossible, as has been suggested by some scholars, that some Persian artists 
had initially been present at the court of Pataliputra and helped create the 
form of the Mauryan columns. But the Mauryan pillars are too distinctive 
to be considered a mere copy of the Persian columns. The polished and yet 
undecorated, plain outer surface of the Mauryan columns enhances their 
grace; on the other hand, their tall tapering shape inevitably attracts the 
attention of the onlooker from afar. 

Contrasting the plain and tall shaft of the monolithic pillar was the 
decorative crowning element atop the column. At the top of the pillar stood 


the ‘bell capital’ with its flowing downwards linear contour, resembling an 


inverted lotus. Above the bell capital is seen an abacus, square (Basar Bakhira) 


lion, which is a seated or couchant image. At Basar Bakhira, the hind portion 
of the lion seems to have protruded out from the abacus, thereby hampering 
the harmony and the linear arrangement of the composition as a whole. 
This was gradually overcome in the specimens at Lauriya Nandangarh and 
Rampurwa, where the figure is well integrated with the bell capital and the 
abacus. The most famous example in this case is certainly the figure of the 
quadruple lions at Sarnath (which is the symbol of independent India). The 
lions are delineated in a tight and compact modelling, while the four lion 
figures face the four cardinal directions. The lion figures on Ašokan columns ` 
are sculptures in the round, visible from all angles—a remarkable artistic 
feat as there is no known beginning of this sculpting tradition. The Mauryan 
artist displays amazing skills in his realistic portraying of the animal figure, 
specially the flowing linear contour and a roundness of form. The four lions 
are shown frontally, the immense power of the animal is faithfully portrayed 
in the modelling of the chest and the two forelimbs. The artists’ preference 
for anatomical details and precision are unmistakable in the treatment of 
the veins of the forelimbs and the paws with prominent claws. Considerable 
stylization is visible in the modelling of the mane, the gaping mouth, the 
flexed whiskers and the large bulging eyes staring at the onlooker. The 
entire composition is permeated with a formal and frontal approach that 
is intended to instill a sense of awe and reverence in the viewer. Ray rightly 
considers the lion figure as the image and symbol of the Mauryan imperial 
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authority. The static, tightly spaced and compact composition of the 
quadruple lion-figure has a pleasant contrast to the figures of other animals 


(the lion, the elephant, the horse and bull) portayed with lively moving gaits © 


in the round abacus immediately at the bottom of the lion figures. These 
figures in the abacus are shown in high relief. The galloping horse, the slow 


moving bull, the Majestic gaits of t the lion and t the elephant, each separated 


a-vis the formal and compact composition of the four lions above them. The 
lion, the elephant and the horse shown in the abacus could simultaneously 
‘symbolize both the Buddha and the Maurya ruler. The three animals are 


generally associated with the royal insignia in ancient India; these could also 


denote the Buddha, the Sakyasimha who is said to have first appeared i in the 
dream of Mayadevi in in the form of an elephant and who left Kapilavastu on 
his horse. 

“Tf one compares the treatment of the lion figure(s) with those of the 


bull (as an independent figure on the Rampurwa column) and the elephant_ 


figures at Sankisa, Kalsi and Dhauli, one cannot but note a difference in 
styleand composition. The fleshiness of the form, the power of the animals, 
“the roundness of the plastic form—especially seen in the treatment of the 
dewlap of the bull-figure and the of trunk of the elephant—are stylistically 
akin to the portrayal of these animals in the Harappan seals, though there 
is no known connectivity in the two sculptural traditions separated by more 
than fifteen centuries. Of particular significance is the superb figure of_ 
the elephant at Dhauli. Hewn out of a rock, the composition imparts the 
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Plate 4.3: Rock-cut elephant figure, Dhauli, 
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sense of the majestic and benevolent emergence of the animal from.out 
of the rock itself. The artist has achieved here the delineation of the full 
weight of the massive animal although only the front half of the figure is 
actually carved out. The treatment of the flowing trunk of the elephant has 
immensely contributed to the aesthetic appeal of the sculpture. This can 
also be compared with the complete image of the elephant in outline on. 
the rock at Kalsi (near Dehradun), which has the accompanying inscription, 
pajatame (the elephant pār excellence). There is also a frieze of elephant 
figures adorning the entrance to the Lomasa Rishi cave in the Barabar hills 
(near Gaya) which Agoka donated to the Ajivika monks. The flowing rhythm 
and movement is also clearly marked in the composition of geese and floral 
motifs. 

In the visual art of the Maurya period is conspicuously absent a human 
figure, especially that of the ruler. One salient exception to this general 


Plate 4.4: Didarganj Yakshi VA. P 
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pattern is the enchanting female figure, celebrated as the Didarganj yakshi, 
which was found from Patna. A free-standing sculpture i in the round, this is 
a wonderful instance of modelling the female figure with all the charms and 
grace of youth. She She holds a chowrie in her right hand that apparently rests on 
her right shoulder. Elaborate ornamentations on the head and neck enhance 
“her sensuous appeal. The typical features of portraying a female figure as 
per the Indian sculptural tradition are already visible: roundish face with the 
hint of smile, open and inviting gaze, flowing shoulder blades, heavy breasts, 
attenuated waist, deep-set navel and broad hips around which is worn a thin, 
almost transparent garment with stylized bands of drapery. Though some 
scholars tend to situate this sculpture in the first century Bc, the typical 
Mauryan polish may indicate that it was created somewhat earlier. 

Niharanjan Ray cogently argued that the stone sculptures of the Maurya 
period—best illustrated in the pillars and their crowning elements—were 
created under the direction and patronage of the court, the awe-inspiring 
and reverential image of which was carefully symbolized and represented 
by the artists, who were employed by the court. Morevover, the principal 
medium of sculptures, the Chunar sandstone, came from a single specific 
area, namely Chunar to the west of present Varanasi. Recent archaeological 
findings reveal working of the query site near Chunar and remains of 
unfinished and semi-finished stone pillars. Querrying the stone from a 
single site, fashioning them and designing them in a specific shape and style 
and distributing them over distant areas, all these undoubltedly speak of the 
presence of an impressive authority that directed the production of the art 
form. Therefore, according to Ray, Mauryan art was a court art—a unique 
and isolated chapter in the history of early Indian visual art—which needs 
to be situated in the context of the propagation of the ideology of Dhamma 
with a view to integrating a vast realm marked by immense diversity. It did 
not enjoy any root to the existing social and cultural norms at a popular 
level. As a court art it had no known antecedent in the subcontinent, nor 
did it leave behind any legacy for the subsequent times. From the points 
of view of the theme, composition, treatment and even the material (the 
Chunar sandstone), there is a visible change in the art and architecture of 
the post-Maurya times from the Mauryan tradition. There was, in the view 
of Ray, little urgency or agency to promote a court art with the collapse of 
the Maurya power. 


IX 
Decline and Collapse 


The first nearly pan-Indian power of the Mauryas was not however a long- 
lasting one. The Satavahanas of the post-Mauryan times, the Guptas and 
the Palas lasted much longer than the Mauryas as a dynasty. The Puranas 


wan 
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indicate that around 187 BC, the Maurya empire collapsed when the last 
ruler of the dynasty, Brihadratha, was overthrown and assassinated by his 
military commander (senāpatī), Pushyamitra Sunga, the founder of the 
succeeding Sunga dynasty. The memory of the overthrowing of Brihadratha 
by Pushyamitra_also figures in the AD seventh century Harshacharita of 
Banabhatta. In other words, the mighty Maurya realm collapsed in less than 
half a century after the demise of Ašoka (232 Bc). It is difficult to ascertain 
how many successors ruled after Ašoka, since the Puranic genealogies are 
not uniform. One of the later Maurya rulers, Dašaratha, is definitely known © 
and is a historical figure, because he had jssued an inscription. On the 
basis of later Buddhist legends, Romila Thapar suggests that one cannot 
rule out the possibility of the division of the empire between two post- 
Ašokan rulers. Such a situation as this could have symbolized the growing 
weakness of the empire. H.C. Raychaudhuri and B.N. Mukherjee explain 
that the arrival of weak rulers after Ašoka doomed the future of the empire, 
which was built by Chandragupta Maurya and Ašoka. While one concedes 
that great charismatic political personalities could add to the strength of 
a political power, the formation and demise of a formidable empire cannot 
satisfactorily be explained by highlighting the personal calibre of one or two 
rulers and/or the presence of less prominent persons in a dynasty. 

The integration of the Maurya empire could have been threatened 
by the invasions of the Bactrian Greeks in early second century Bc. The 
Mahābhashya of Patafijali alludes to the yavana inroads into Saketa (near 
Ayodhya) and Madhyamika (near Chittor), both of which had been included 
in the Maurya territory during the heydays of the empire. The Gargi samhita 
of the Yugapurana also speaks of the yavana military success over Parichala | 
(around Ahichhatra in Uttar Pradesh), Mathura (in western Uttar Pradesh) 


and even Pataliputra. In the light of the emergence of an independent Greek 


kingdom in Bactria in the late third century BC, it is unlikely that the Maurya 
occupation of some areas in Afghanistan and North-Western Frontier region 
would remain intact after the death of Ašoka. 

The historiography of the Mauryas has also critically assessed the role of 
Ašoka himself in the speedy decline of the ruling house. Long ago, Haraprasad 
Sastri held Agoka responsible for the downfall of the Maurya empire. 
The principal thrust of Haraprasad Sastri's arguments was that Ašoka, by 
following the policy of Dhamma, which Sastri held equivalent to Buddhism, 
deliberately downgraded the position of the brahmana, the highest group 
in society. The discontent of the brahmana community, according to him, 


erupted in the form of the military coup led by Pushyamitra Sunga, who was 


of brahmana birth. This critique of Ašoka by Sastri is not free from doubt 
and inaccuracy. First, ASoka’s Dhamma, we have already discussed, was not, 
sectarian in character, never projected Buddhism as the state cult to the 
detriment of the brahmana and was admirably broad-based. Ašoka's edicts 
amply show his equal respect to all religious groups, Budhdism, Jainism, 
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Ajivikism and the brāhmaņas. That Pushyamitra was the Maurya senāpatī is 
a clear pointer to the fact that the brahmana was not discriminated against 
in the Maurya realm and could rise high in politico-administrative circle. 
It is merely a coincidence that Pushyamitra overthrew the last Maurya 
ruler and was also a brahmana by birth. There is absolutely no ground nor 
any empirical validity that he represented the brahmana varna when he 
assassinated Brihadratha and overthrew the Maurya rule. 

_H.C. Raychaudhuri who disagreed with Sastri, also found fault with 
Ašoka's policy of Dhamma, but from a different perspective. He equated 
Dhamma of Ašoka with a pacifist policy, which reversed the age-old policy 
of blood and iron that was, in his opinion, at the very root of Magadha’s 
military and political success since the days of Bimbisāra in the sixth century 
BC. By banning the war drums which were replaced with the reverberation 
of Dhamma, Ašoka virtually signalled the disbanding of the Maurya army to 

“the great peril for the later Mauryas. Ašoka, in Raychaudhuri's estimation, 
was a dreamer and not equal to the tough task of ruling like his grandfather, 
Chandragupta Maurya. It must be pointed out here that nowhere in the 
entire range of Agoka’s edicts is there even a hint that the Maurya army 
was disbanded after Kalinga war. Ašoka was far from being a weak and 
pacifist king. His strongly worded admonition to the forest dwellers bear 
ample testimony to this. Moreover, Ašoka also sternly stated in one of his 
edicts that he would pardon only up to the limit that was pardonable. His 
advice to his successors regarding the application of violence was that if 
that was inevitable and unavoidable, only the minimum violence was to be 
taken recourse to. That he continued with capital punishment even when 
he personally was a Buddhist, does not portray him as a weak ruler, who 
is erroneously thought to have been more a sage than an astute political 
personality. In the light of these arguments, it is difficult to hold Ašoka 
responsible for weakening the Maurya state by following the soft and pacifist 
policy of Dhamma. 

One may, however, ponder whether the policy of Dhamma, with its lofty 
ideals and noble aims, ever acquired any root among people in general. Without 
at all belittling the broad-based appeal and approach of Ašoka's Dhamma, it 
has to be admitted that everything concerning Dhamma emanated from the 
apex political authority. One of the effects of the Kalinga war was Ašoka's 
banning the samaja. Samāja was brought back to popular cultural life in 
Kalinga by the first major political figure of Kalinga, Kharavela, in late first 
century BC (Hathigumpha prasasti). This may symbolize a negation of the 
Dhamma policy of Ašoka in Kalinga itself. 

Was it possible by even a ruler of Asoka’s calibre to ensure smooth 
administrative functioning all over the vast empire, perhaps an overstretched 
empire? In his edicts Ašoka had to admit that his instructions did not 
always reach his subordinates, nor did his officers always comprehend the 
significance of his instructions. If these problems of politico-administrative 
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integration persisted even during the lifetime of Ašoka himself, then 
administrative malfunctioning and the fissiparous tendencies among 
powerful officers of the realm can hardly be ruled during the time of rulers 
less authoritative than Agoka. One may recall here the Divyavadana narrative 
about the popular discontent at Taxila against the misrule by Maurya 
functionaries (dushtāmātya). The problems of administrative integration, a 
problem from within the empire, could have threatened the longevity of the 
a rule. l l 
S maintenance of a strong army and a large number of officers in 
the Maurya empire must have required enormous resources. Thapar 
argues that the Mauryas were not able to strengthen their resource-base 
by expanding agriculture, because vast areas of peninsular India did not 
experience plough-based agriculture during Maurya rule. The Mahābhāshya 
of Patanjali may suggest a period of financial crisis during the later phase 
of the Maurya rule. The text in question depicts the Mauryas, by whom 
divine images were designed, as seekers of gold (hiranyarthibhih Mauryaih 
archa prakalpita). This queer description will be better intelligible in the 
light of Kautilya’s recommendations for replenishing the depleted treasury 
on an emergency basis. Strongly advocating dubious means to raise funds 
during financial stringency, Kautilya advises to plant fearful images of 
gods by spies, who would encourage people to donate lavishly to appease 
the wrath of gods. The fund thus raised will be surreptitiously taken ee 
by spies to the royal treasury. The depiction of the Mauryas as seekers 4 
gold and encouraging the making of divine images, when read in the light 
of Kautilya’s recommendations, leaves an impression of financial a 
in the Maurya realm, probably during the later phase of the empire. I 
such a situation prevailed, it could contribute to the declining power of the 
Mauryas. l l l 
The Maurya empire is a landmark in Indian history as the pioneer in 
establishing a nearly pan-Indian parmountcy, an efficient administrative 
system with a centripetal orientation. The ideal of chakravarti (universal) 
rulership was realized during this period. It will be remembered for the 
formulation of the policy of Dhamma to underline and accommodate 
plurality in the socio-economic anid cultural situation in the subcontinent. 
Two other legacies that the Maurya period left behind were the tradition 
of inscribing royal orders and documents, and the use of stone as a major 


medium of sculptural art in India. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Confrontations, Commerce and 
Cultural Scenario 


(c. 200 BC-AD 300) 


Preliminary Remarks 


The Maurya empire collapsed in 187 BC and with it, ended the epoch ofa 
nearly pan-Indian political power. The five centuries subsequent to the fall 
of the Maurya empire saw several formidable political powers, often engaged 
in conflicts in different regions of the subcontinent. The political scenario 
of what is called the post-Maurya period in Indian history assumes further 
complexities as some groups of West and Central Asian extractions began 
to play an important role in the subcontinental polity. For instance, the 


Greek, Saka (Scythian), Pahlava (Indo-Parthian) and Kushana rulers left 


their marks in the politics of this phase. The principal arena of their political 
and military prowess is the north-western part of the subcontinent and the 
north-western borderland. In the Deccan, for the first time, monarchical 
polity emerged and consolidated, due to the rise of the Satavahana dynasty. 
The period in the historiography of early India has often been portrayed as 
an age of crisis, even a dark age. Such an estimation probably stems from 
the historian’s preference for the study of long-lasting empires, which are 
frequently believed to have been periods of peace and stability generated by 
centralized polities. The ideal polity, in this genre of historical enquiry, is an 
expansive and centralized polity, which is projected as a norm; an absence 
of the same is viewed as a deviation from the norm, signalling a period ef 
overall crisis. The traditional historiography of early India often looks for 
oscillations between a centralized polity and a decentralized situation, 
marking, as it were, a swing of the pendulum from a glorious epoch to a dark 
age and vice versa. It is from this point of view that the post-Maurya phase 
is presented by many historians as a period of crisis. One possible reason 
for this gloomy portrayal was the presence of what is perceived as ‘foreign’ 
powers on Indian soil. Such a historiographical position emanates largely 
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from the nationalist agenda of writing the history of early India in the early 
twentieth century. The period is situated between two celebrated empires, 
respectively of the Mauryas and the Guptas, both lauded as indigenous 
powers vis-a-vis the ‘foreign rulers’ like the Greeks, the Sakas and the 
Kushanas. Romila Thapar has recently questioned whether the northwestern 
parts of the subcontinent, which were indeed the principal stronghold 
successively of the Indo-Greeks, the Sakas and the Kushāņas, viewed these 
powers as foreigners, since that zone had been open to interactions with 
and influences from West and Central Asia since sixth century BC onwards. 
The borderland of the subcontinent did not stand as an inflexible political 
frontier, typical of a modern nation state, and instead, was porous enough 
to allow continuous movements and exchanges among neighbouring 
communities. 

As our study in the following pages would reveal, there was no major 
catastrophe in spite of the absence of a pan-Indian political power and the 
presence of rulers of non-Indian extraction in the north-west. The period 
in question witnessed unprecedented development in crafts and commerce, 
and especially experienced far-flung commercial and cultural exchanges. The 
fall of the Maurya empire also did not prove as an impediment to the ongoing 
process of the second urbanization, which in fact, reached its peak during 
the period from 200 BC to AD 300. At least three major schools of sculptures 
(Gandhara, Mathura and Amaravati) flourished during this period, which 
is also noted for the composition of many literary texts, including the early 
Dharmašāstras, the Buddhist Jataka stories, compositions in Prakrit and 
hybrid Sanskrit and the earliest literary creations in Tamil. 

Historical probing into this phase is to some extent facilitated by the 
proliferation and diversity of source materials—inscriptions, coins, field 
archaeological sources and various type of literary texts. The last mentioned 
source includes both indigenous and non- indigenous texts. Indian literary 
sources range from the normative Dharmašāstras to the two great epics, 
creative literature in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Tamil, and technical treatise like 
the grammatical work, the Mahabhashya by Patañjali. It is not surprising 
that India’s growing interactions with the Hellenistic world resulted in the 
depictions of India in the Greek and Latin texts. The most important of the 
Classical texts throwing lights on India are the Bibliothekes Historikes by 

Diodorus (second century BO), the he Geographikon by Strabo (late first century 
BO), the Naturalis Historia by Pliny (late first century AD), the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei by an anonymous Greek mariner (late first century AD), the Indika 
by Arrian (second century AD) and the Geographike Huphegesis by Claudius 
Ptolemy (AD 150). Recent historiography stresses on the utilization of sources 
of descriptive categories to assess the situation, a distinct methodological 
shift from the erstwhile tendency to judge early India merely through the 
lens of normative treatises. 
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II 


s 


Political Situation: North India 


In 187 Bc, Pushyamitra Sunga—the Maurya general (sendpati)—revolted 
against his master Brihadratha and overthrew this last ruler of the Maurya 
dynasty by what is comparable with a modern military coup. He founded 
in Magadha the dynasty of the Sungas, which according to the Puranas, 
lasted for 112 years. The Sunga rule on that count came to an end in 75 
BC. Pushyamitra's capture of political power figures in a much later text, 
the Harshacharita. Banabhatta in his Harshacharita (seventh century AD) 
considered Pushyamitra, a brahmana, an ignoble person (anārya) for this 
treacherous act. What is surprising is that Pushyamitra did not assume a 
sovereign political title despite overthrowing a ruling house and founding his 
own. Dhanadeva, a Sunga ruler of Ayodhya and sixth in the line of descent 
from Pushyamitra, remembered his ancestor as a senāpati. It is logical to 
assume that Pushyamitra wielded his authority over Ayodhya, though that 
is difficult to prove in the absence of any contemporary records. Besides 
founding a dynasty Pushyamitra’s political fame also rests on his countering 
the Yavana invaders in the Ganga valley. 

The Mahābhashya of Patafijali (a commentator on Panini’s Ashtadhyayi) 
indicates that he was Pushyamitra’s contemporary. The same text, while 
illustrating grammatical rules to refer to a recent event, mentions the 
successful invasion of the Yavanas at Saketa (near Ayodhya) and Madhyamika 
(near Chitore, Rajasthan). The invading Yavanas are generally identified 
with the Bactrian Greeks (to be discussed later). It is possible that soon after 
the collapse of the Maurya empire, the Greek ruler of Bactria (north-eastern 
Afghanistan) raided north India just when Pushyamitra had established his 
power over the Ganga valley. Hostilities between the Sungas and the Yavanas 
are also alluded to in the Malavikagnimitram of Kalidasa, admittedly a drama 
of a much later date. The drama depicts Agnimitra, son of Pushyamitra, as 
the governor of Vidisa (near Bhopal, Madhya Pradesh) and also describes 
a victory of Vasumitra (Pushyamitra’s grandson) over a Yavana king in an 
area to the south of the river Sindhu (this is the river Kalisindh in Madhya 
Pradesh and not the river Indus). Although the drama does not record a 
historical event, it may suggest the Sunga control over eastern Malwa. The 
Sunga rule, with its centre at Pataliputra, seems to have embraced territories 
in the middle Ganga plain, the upper Ganga valley and eastern Malwa. 
According to the Puranas, Pushyamitra ruled for thirty-six years, which 
appears to have ended in 151 Bc. He is praised by Dhanadeva as an ancestor, 
who performed two horse sacrifices (dvirāūvamedhayājin), which alludes to 
his military success. It is also significant to note that this Vedic sacrifice, 
with a view to enhancing the power of the sacrificing king, reappeared after 
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it had been discontinued in the Maurya times. Though the Puranas mention 
as many as ten Sunga rulers, only Agnimitra, Vasudeva and Dhanadeva can 
be considered as historical figures among the successors of Pushyamitra. 

_Kanvas. Four Kanva rulers figure in the Puranic dynastic lists: Vasudeva, the 
founder of the line, his son Bhumimitra, Narayana (son of Bhumimitra) and 
Susarman (son of Narayana). The Puranas assign 45 years as the total reign 
period of the Kanva kings; if that is believed, then the short-lived dynasty 
ceased to exist by 30 Bc. The Puranas considered the Kanvas as servants 
of the Sungas (surgabhrityas), which may imply that the Kanvas began 
their political career as subordinates of the Sungas, but later removed their 
suzerain and assumed an independent position. 

Around the same time, in the second half of the first century BC, a new 
power appeared in Kalinga, which denotes the coastal and eastern part of 
Orissa, embracing the Mahānadi delta area. The Mahameghavahana dynasty, 
also known as the Chedi house, rose to considerable prominence, because of 
the political exploits of the third and the most illustrious member of the 
ruling house. He was Khāravela, a devout Jaina ruler, known exclusively from 
inscriptions, particularly from a pra$asti or eulogy in Prakrit found close to 
present Bhubaneswar in Orissa. A mahājanapada type of monarchical polity 
had not existed in Kalinga hitherto before. Kalinga figured in connection 
with the possible conquest of the area by a Nanda king and it certainly was 
a part of Ašoka's empire. The emergence of a monarchical polity in Kalinga 
seems to have drawn upon the process of state formation in the Ganga valley 
to which it had been exposed. No less interesting is the fact that Kalinga’s 
geographical position made it a corridor between north India and the 
peninsular part. 

King Khāravela's various military exploits and other achievements appear 
in the prasasti in chronological order of his reign. Kharavela is said to have 
ruled 300 years after (tivasasata) a Nanda king had excavated an aqueduct in 
Kalinga. The last known date of Nanda rule being 324 Bc, Kharavela therefore 
seems to have been in power 300 years after that; in other words, around 30 
BC. The alternative interpretation of the word tivasasata in the sense of 103 
years does not hold true, as the palaeography of the Hathigumpha prasasti 
is not as old as the third century. BC (324-103 Bc = 221 BC). Kalingadhipati 
(Lord of Kalinga) Kharavela’s military exploits began in the second year of 
his reign when he sent an army without considering a ruler named Satakarni 
(an early Satavahana king) of the west (dutiye cha vase achitayita Satakmnim 
pachhimadisam). The account speaks of his westward campaign (from 
Kalinga), towards parts of Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. His large and 
powerful army crossed the river Kahnavena (river Krishna or Wainganga) 
and threatened Asika (Rishika)-nagara, located somewhere between the 
Godavari and the Krishna. The Rathikas and Bhojas (possibly of Vidarbha, 
i.e. Nagpur area in Maharashtra) are said to have succumbed to him in 
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the fourth year. The eighth year marked a successful raid of Goradhagiri 
(Barabar caves near Gaya, Bihar) and Rajagriha in Magadha, forcing a yavana 
King Dimita to run away to Mathura. It is difficult to satisfactorily identify 
this Indo-Greek ruler; but it certainly demonstrates Kharavela’s campaign in 
Magadha. Commemorating these military successes and his growing political 
power, Kharavela built an impressive palace of victory (mahāvijayaprāsāda) 
in the ninth regnal year. This was followed by a victorious invasion of 
Bharadhavasa (Bharatavarsha) in the tenth regnal year. This is the earliest 
known epigraphic mention of Bharatavarsha, which certainly did not connote 
here the entire subcontinent. The same inscription clearly distinguishes it 
from Mathura and Uttarapatha, and this Bharatavarsha should therefore be 


‘before Kharavela a group of rulers of the Tamil-speaking area (Tramira-daha 


sarnghatam) of the far south. Kharavela therefore must have continued his 
campaigns further south after his victory over Pithunda in coastal Andhra. 
The description underlines his possible interests in pushing his military 
victories to a southern direction in his tenth regnal year. Another successful 
campaign against Magadha and Uttarapatha was launched two years after 
this, in his twelfth regnal year, when the Magadhan ruler Bahasatimita 
(Brihatsvatimitra?) fell at Kharavela’s feet and he captured a vast amount of 
wealth from Anga and Magadha (Ariga-magadham vasum cha nayati) possibly 
in the form of war booties. In the same year, the ruler of Kalinga is credited 
with having caused to have brought many pearls and gems from the Pandyas 
near Madurai in south India (Parndaraja... mutamaniratanani āhārapayati idha 
satasahasāni). This claim cannot be taken at its face value since it is unlikely 
for the Kalinga ruler to have established his control in the Tamraparni-Vaigai 
valleys in far south India; nevertheless it speaks of Khāravelas interests in 
the eastern sea-board areas of south India. It is, however, not impossible 
that Khāravela could have sent his expeditions as far south as the Pandya 
area when he fought against rulers of Tamilakam in his tenth regnal year. 
The inscription leaves little room for doubt that his military campaigns were 
directed particularly against Magadha. Does it indicate a Kalingan reaction 
to and retaliation of long Magadhan dominance over it? Apart from being a 
powerful ruler and a successful campaigner, Khāravela has been repeatedly 
lauded in the prašasti for his support to Jainism, his charity and his 
patronage to works of public utility (like extending an old agueduct). In spite 
of Khāravela's achievements, the Mahāmeghavāhana dynasty did not last 
long in Kalinga, subseguent to Khāravelas reign; only one of his successors, 
namely Vakradeva, is known. 
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The North-west: Greeks, Šakas, Pahlavas and Kushāņas 


The political situation in the north-western part, especially the borderlands 
of the subcontinent became considerably complex from the close of the 
third century Bc. The north-west provided regular linkages with West and 
Central Asia because of its geographical location. As we have noted earlier, 
the Maurya political control over Kabul, Kandahar and the Laghman 
regions of Afghanistan was established by gaining these territories from the 
Seleucidian authority. Near Kabul was situated the ancient area of Bactria, 
under the Seleucid control. By late third century Bc the local Greek satrap 
Diodotus I overthrew his allegiance to the Seleucid authority and established 
what is known as the Bactrian Greek kingdom in Bactria with its capital at 
Bactra (Balkh, modern Majr-i-Shariff in Afghanistan). Bactria was ideally 
in a position to maintain intimate connections—political, commercial and 
cultural—with Central and West Asia on the one hand and South Asia on 
the other. Its capital Bactra stood at the crossroads of Asian overland long- 
distance commerce. Basing largely on the Classical accounts, W.W. Tarn, 
among others, contributed to the reconstruction of the dynastic history of 
the Greeks in Bactria. To this was further added the numismatic evidence. 
Nearly 30 Greek rulers are known through their coins, thanks to the studies 
of A.K. Narain. Its importance for early Indian history lies in the fact that the 
subcontinent experienced for the first time the coinage with the names and 
portraits of the ruling authorities engraved on it. This has important bearing 
on the political attitude towards coinage. When coin legends of Greek rulers 
carried both Greek and Prakrit languages (in Greek and Kharoshti scripts), 
these undoubtedly point to political control of these rulers over certain areas 
of the subcontinent where the bilingual coins would be in circulation. 


Plate 5.1: Silver coin of Demetrius (obv.) with the figure of Athena (rev.) 
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During the early years of the second century BC, the Greek rulers of 
Bactria became ambitious enough to have launched several incursions into 
the subcontinent through the north-western corridor. These are the rulers 
who are referred to in the Puranas as Yavana invaders towards the last days of 
the Maurya rule Euthydemus or his son Demetrius is generally credited with 
the beginning of the Yavana incursions into the subcontinent. This pattern 
of Greek incursions continued during the successive reigns of Apollodotus,. 
Pantaleon and Agathocles. According to B.N. Mukherjee, the coins of the 
jast named ruler suggest his control over the north-west frontier and Taxila 
in Gandhara. It is in Agathocles’ one type of silver coins, found from the 
famous excavated site of Ai Khanoum in Afghanistan, that the first iconic 
representations of Vasudeva Krishna and Sarnkarshana (Balarama, Krishna’s 
elder brother) are seen. The inclusion of the figures of these Indian divinities 
on the reverse of Greek coins amply demonstrates the occupation of some 
territories in the north-western part of the subcontinent. We have already 
noted the allusion to the Yavana invasions of Madhyamika and Saketa in 
the Mahabhashya. Mitchiner has shown that the Gargisarnhita section of 


“the Yugapurāņa narrates, in the form of a pseudo-prophecy, the victorious 


campaigns of the Yavanas at Pañchāla (Rohilkhand region), Mathura and 
Kusumadhvaja (Pataliputra?). The text in question also informs that the 
Yavana control over the Ganga plains would be of a short duration. The 
Yavana rulers (Bactrian Greeks), according to this text, would withdraw 
to their original stronghold, which faced a serious internal power struggle 
among the Yavanas. The Puranic narrative gains credence from the well- 
known fact (mentioned by Justin) that Eucratides rose in revolt against 
Demetrius while the latter was campaigning in north India. Eucratides not 
only became the master over Bactria, but also possibly controlled Kapisa 
area (contiguous to Gandhāra) to the west of the Indus; a particular type of 
his copper coin mentions the city-deity of Kapisa (Kavisiye nagaradevata). 
The power struggle in Bactria between two contestant groups eventually 
resulted in the establishment of the rule one group of Greek kings exclusively 
in the subcontinent; they came to be known as Indo-Greeks, distinct from 
the Bactrian Greek kings. One such Indo-Greek ruler, Antialkidas. was 
certainly in control of Gandhāra in the second century BC; his ambassador 
Heliodorus (later a Vaishnava, with the Prakritized name Heliodora) visited 
Kāšiputra Bhāgabhadra, the king of Vidišā (Besnagar pillar inscription of 
Heliodorus), near Bhopal in Madhya Pradesh. The most formidable among 
the Indo-Greek kings was probably Menander. His silver tetradrachm coins 
(bust of the king: Athena hurling thunderbolt), according to B.N. Mukherjee, 
may indicate his association with Bactria, as these carried a typical Bactrian 
coin device. These coins also carry legends both in Greek and Prakrit, clearly 
implying their circulation in the north-western part of the subcontinent, 
which was under his control. His other type of coin depicting the figure of 
Nike appears to have been issued from mints in Arachosia (Kandahar). The 
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Plate 5.2: Square silver coin of Indo-Greek ruler Apollodotus I with legends in 
Greek (obv.) and Kharoshti (Dev.) 


use of numismatic evidence thus helps reconstruct political history, at least 
to some extent. Strabo credits him with extensive conquests over the areas 
watered by the Beas and even as far east as the Yamuna; according to the 
same author, his control embraced Patalene (the Indus delta) and Saraostus 
(Saurashtra?). Menander, identified with king Milinda, is particularly famous 
for his conversion to Buddhism under the influence of his teacher Nagasena, 
a matter which is the subject of the Pāli text, Milindapariho (Questions of 
Milinda). His capital was Sagala, near Sialkot (Pakistan). ie 
The Greek rule in Bactria came to an end in 130 Bc, judging in the light 
of Strabo's account and the annals of Early Han dynasty of China (Chien Han 
shu), as it succumbed to the raids of a few fierce Central Asiatic nomadic 
groups. Among such nomadic groups were the Sai or Sek or the Scythians 
(the Sakas in Indian sources) and the Yueh-zhi (probably pronounced as Ye- 
tti, according to B.N. Mukherjee), the latter speaking Tocharian language. 
These groups obviously moved westwards from the Central Asian steppesand 
destroyed the Bactrian Greek kingdom. By about 75 BC the Paropanisadae 
(Kabul) area came under the control of a new Iranian power, the Arsacids 
of the Greek accounts, also known as the An-XI in the Chinese texts. One 
group of the Scythian people, according to the Chinese texts, migrated from 
the lake Issyk-Kol area in Central Asia and reached Chi-pin (Jibin) or Ki-pin 
after having passed through Kashgarh and the Pamir plateau. It was Sylvan 
Levi who first successfully identified Chi-pin (Jibin) with Kashmir. That 
Kashmir, Gandhara and the contiguous Swat area (to the west of the Indus) 
came under Saka rule is indicated by an inscription. It records a donation 
made by kshatrapa (subordinate ruler) Patika at Taxila in the year 78 when 
his overlord Maues (Moga) was in power. The year refers to an Old Saka era, 
beginning from 170 Bc (not the better known homonymous era beginning 
in AD 78). Calculating the 78th year of the Old Saka era, B.N. Mukherjee has 
assigned the rule of Maues to 92 Bc (170 Bc-78 = 92 BC). Maues’ control 
over Kandahar was suggested by John Marshall on the basis of a particular 
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coin of Maues, though his view has not met with unanimous acceptance. In 
his silver coins (carrying both Greek and Prakrit legends), Maues bears the 
Indian epithet—rajatiraja (king of kings). Such an epithet strongly suggests 
his control over a sizeable territory in the north-western part, including the 
borderlands of the subcontinent. No less significant is the use of an Indian 
epithet in the coins of a Saka king. 

Another branch of the Saka rulers had their stronghold in Kandahar and 
adjacent areas. The earliest rulers of this branch were Vonones, his junior 
co-ruler Spalahora and Spalahora’s son Spalagadama. The names bear clear 
Scythian and Parthian elements, the latter coming from Iran. Inscriptions 
and coins throw light on three powerful and prominent Saka. rulers_of a 
later time. They are Azes I, Azilises and Azes II. The existence of two Azes 


"will be evident from an inscription from Bajaur. It was engraved during the 


time of king Azes and his subordinate local ruler Vijyamitra and dated in the 
year 63 of an era named after the dead (ātita) king Azes. Thus the reigning 
king Azes was certainly different from the dead king of the same name. 
The senior and the dead king Azes was Azes I and his successor was Azes 
Ii. The inscription also establishes that Azes I founded an era or a regnal 
reckoning, which was continued by his successors. Recent researches by G. 
Fussman and B.N. Mukherjee show that Azes I founded his era in 57 Bc. 
This is of considerable significance as the era of 57 Bc is widely known as the 
Vikrama era. Its founder was therefore not a Vikramāditya, but a Saka king. 
His two successors Azelises and Azes II were able to retain the authority 
intact over Gandhara and adjacent territories. What is more important 
is the possibility of the eastern extension of the Saka power during their 
time. Four inscriptions from Mathura inform us about the presence of Saka 
kshatrapa/mahākshatrapa Rajuvula and his son Sodasa at Mathura where 
they must have ruled as subordinates of a superior authority. One of these 
records bear the date of year 72, which probably is dated in the era of 57 Bc 
(Azes era). It therefore should be dated to AD 15 (72-57=15) when Rajuvula 
probably ruled as a subordinate of Azelises and Azes II. Seen in this light, 
the Saka rulers belonging to the Vonones group carved out an extensive area 
comprising the north-western region, the Indus basin, the Punjab, upper 
Ganga valley and the Ganga-Yamuna doab, upto Mathura. 

The growing power of the Sakas was thwarted by. the rise of the. Indo- 
Parthian king Gondophares. He is particularly known from an inscription 
from Takht-i-Bahi near Peshawar. This Kharoshti inscription bearing a date of 
year 103 is assigned to AD 46, since it was possibly issued by following the Azes 
era of 57 Bc (103-57=46). Described in Prakrit as Guduhvara, Gondophares 
had this important record inscribed when he had ruled for twenty-six years. 
In about AD 46 Gondophares had already ruled for twenty-six years; he 
therefore came to power in AD 20/21. Takht-i-Bahi and the adjacent areas of 
ancient Gandhāra appears to have come under his possession at the expense 
of the erstwhile Saka rulers. A particular type of his billon (an alloy of silver 
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and copper/tin) coin, issued jointly with his subordinate ruler Aspavarman 
depicts him as a horse-rider. This device had already been in use in the colts 
of Indravarman (father of Aspavarman), which had been in circulation in the 
Bajaur area. The Bajaur area, one may recall, formed a part of the territories 
of the Saka rulers. It is therefore likely that the billon coins of Gondophares 
were struck after he had captured Bajaur from the Sakas; the local ruler 
Aspavarman transferred his allegiance from his previous overlords, the Saka 
kings, to the Parthian ruler. Another type of his silver coins were meant for 
circulation in the lower Indus valley, which also is likely to have come under 
Gondophares’ authority. A third type of his silver coins are associated with 
the Mathura region, which too may have been included within his realm. In 
view of the possible expansion of his authority over Gandhāra, the territory 
to the west of the Indus, the lower Indus valley and north Indian plains up 
to Mathura, Gondophares fittingly used the title rājātirāja (in Prakrit) and 
basileos basileon (in Greek) in his coins. 

The political career of the Sakas having been threatened and cut short in 
this manner, their activities can be seen more in the western and peninsular 
parts of India in the subsequent times. This will figure in our discussion in 
a later section. 

Among the Central Asian nomadic warlike groups that entered Afghanistan 
and the north-western areas of the subcontinent, the Yueh-zhi people were 
the most important and left a lasting impression on Indian polity and society. 
Their history as a Central Asian nomadic people is available in the Chinese 
annals of the Han dynasty, the Chien Han Shu and the Hou han shu. Strabo 
knew them as the Tokharoi people, probably because they spoke Tokharian 
language (belonging to the Indo-European group of languages). The Chinese 
textual accounts recall continuous conflicts among the Yueh-zhi, the Sai or 
the Sakas and the Xiongnu (from the last one emerged the dreaded Huns 
of the later centuries). These incessant wars forced a large body of the 
Yuezhis (da Yueh-zhi) to migrate westwards from the lake Issyk-Kol area in 
Chinese Central Asia. The Shi-ji narrates that this eventually brought them 
to Bactria, then under Greek rule, which was overthrown by several nomadic 
groups, including the Yueh-zhi. The arrival of the Yueh-zhi in Bactria has 
been assigned to the end of the second century Bc. The Chinese evidence 
analyzed by Zurcher, leaves an impression that in course of time the 
Yuezhi group became further subdivided into five clans (yabgus); She of 
the five clans was called Guei-shuang. The Guei-shuangs gradually became 
more powerful than the four other groups, captured Da-xia—the eastern 
part of Bactria. They subsequently conquered the whole of Bactria along 

with its capital Bu’ta (Bactra, modern Majar-i-Sharif, Afghanistan). The 
Guei-shuang of the Chinese annals then became better known in history as 
a mighty and celebrated power, the Kushanas. The strategic importance of 
Bactria has already been underlined. The control over Bactria holds a crucial 
clue to the political fortune of the Kushāņas. The expansion of the Kushana 
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power has been a subject of sustained enquiry for the last four decades and 
the discovery of several important evidence has significantly added to the 
knowledge about this power. Scholarly contributions from G. Fussman, R. 
Gobls, R.N. Frye, A.D.H. Bivar, J. Harmatta, B. Litvinsky , G. Pugochenkova, 
J.M. Rosenfield, B.N. Mukherjee and many other specialists have offered 
new insights into the Kushana history. 

The earliest possible Kushana ruler known from coins was Miaos, who 
not only ruled over Bactria, but also over areas to the north of the Oxus 
(Amu Dariya) river. The Kushanas later conquered vast stretches of land 
in northern India, but the core area of their power was situated not in the 
subcontinent, but in Bactria. Bactria was indeed the launching pad from 
where the Kushana power expanded in different directions and over a vast 
area. There has been a significant change in the orientation to the Kushana 
studies. Till the 1950s, most Indian historians viewed the Kushanas as a 
ruling house of ‘foreign’ origin, which later became Indianized and began 
to expand from northern/ north-western India to different areas. The 
emerging historiography of the recent decades shows that the Kushanas, 
with their base in Bactria (which is oriented more towards Central Asia 
than to South Asia), expanded their authority over the northern parts of 
South Asia. The spectacular growth of the Kushana power was largely the 
outcome of the military and political success of formidable rulers like Kujula 
Kadphises, V'ima Kadphises, Kanishka I, Huvishka and Vasudeva I. There 

“was a long-standing idea that the Kushanas had two groups of rulers: first, 
the Kadphises group—consisting of Kujula and Vima, then followed by the 
Kanishka group of rulers. A recent discovery of a Kushana inscription from 
"Rabatak (in Afghanistan) very clearly demonstrates that there was no second 
group of Kushana rulers; Kanishka and his successors enjoyed an unbroken 
descent and genealogy from Kujula Kadphises onwards. This very important 
inscription in Bactrian language (a middle Iranian language written in Greek 
script, so christened by W.B. Henning) has been edited and translated first 
jointly by N. Sims, Williams and J. Cribb and later by B.N. Mukherjee. The 
inscription is of monumental significance for our understanding of the 
Kushana territorial expansion. 

The rapid growth of the Kushana power is noticeable from the time of 
Kujula Kadphises. He figures as K'iu-tsiu-k'io in the Chinese sources and as 
Kujula kara kapha of the Kushana yabuga in a particular type of copper coins. 
According to the Chinese textual sources, he conquered Gao-fu (Kabul) and 
Jibin/Chi-pin (Kashmir). Kabul was conquered possibly from the Arsacid (Xi 
or the Imperial Parthian) rulers of Iran and Kashmir from the Indo-Parthian 
control. This marks the beginning of the long-drawn hostilities between 
the Kushanas and the Parthian empire of Iran. The Chinese sources refer to 
his long reign till the age of eighty years, after which his son and successor 
V'ima Kadphises ascended the throne. The Hou Han shu credits Vima with 
the conquest of Shen-du (the lower Indus valley and the Indus delta), which 
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was noted for its maritime commerce with Da-chin (Roman empire). V’ima’s 
success in the lower Indus valley at once resulted in territorial expansion 
and economic gain for the rising Kushana power. Mukherjee argues that the 
Kushana ruler was well aware of the commercial significance of the lower 
Indus valley with a major port in the Indus delta, named Barbaricum in 
Greek texts. Kandahar has yielded Indo-Parthian copper coins over which 
was struck a new device of the king at the altar, typically associated with 
Kushana coins. This strongly suggests the conquest of Kandahar area by 


V’ima from the Indo-Parthian rulers. The king at the altar device on Kusha. 


na coins was introduced by V’ima, who modelled it on a similar device seen 
on the coins of the Arsacid ruler Gotarzes II (AD 38-51). A contemporary of 
Gotarzes II, V’ima too seems to have been in power till the sixth or seventh 
decade of the first century aD. The Hou Han shu suggests that the credit of 
conquering Sha-chi (Saketa in former Kosala mahājanapada) should also go to 
him. That he was able to expand the Kushana authority even further east, up 
to Mathura, is evident beyond any doubt from an inscription from Mat (near 
Mathura), which has also yielded his famous statue seated on a lion throne 
with full regalian glory. An inscription from Dasht-e-Nabur firmly points to 
his continuous and uninterrupted control over northern Afghanistan. This 
inscription of V’ima is a trilingual one, one of them being Bactrian language, 
which was issued in year 279 of the Parthian era of 247 BC; the record is, 


therefore, dated in AD 32 (279-247=32). V'ima Kadphises is the first Kushā, 


na ruler to have issued gold coins; the practice of issuing gold coins in the 
subcontinent also begins from his reign. An extremely powerful ruler, he 
assumed fittingly grandiose titles like maharaja, rājātirāja, sarvalogisvara, 
mahīšvara, etc. 
The growing Kushana power reachedits peak during the reign of Kanishka 
„1, undoubtedly the most celebrated figure in the Kushāņa dynasty. The 
Rabatak inscription, according to the reading by Sims-Williams and Cribb, 
may suggest that between V'ima and Kanishka I stood another ruler V'ima 
Taktoo. The reading has been challenged by B.N. Mukherjee who prefers 
the suggestion by H.W. Bailey that V’ima had a son Saddashkana (known 
from another inscription). Saddashkana, according to Mukherjee, either 
did not ascend the throne perhaps due to his premature demise, or ruled 
for a very short period. The reign of Kanishka is known largely from his 
several inscriptions, many coins and textual evidence. The epigraphic data 
demonstrate that he ruled for twenty-three years. Kanishka founded an era, 
probably marking his accession to the throne, since his regnal reckoning was 
continued by his successors. There is now epigraphic evidence suggesting the 
continuous use of the Kanishka era for 170 years by his successors. One of 
the most controversial problems of the Kushana political history is to fix the 
beginning of Kanishka’s reign. Even after an international conference having 
been devoted exclusively to solving this problem of chronology, no decisive, 
conclusive and unanimous position could emerge. The beginning of his reign 
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has been variously placed in AD 128, AD 144 and AD 248 (the last mentioned 
date is now virtually ruled out as the time of Kanishka’s accession), But a 
very large number of scholars prefer to assign him to the last quarter of the 
first century AD. Since Kanishka certainly established an era, these scholars 
strongly considered that it was the famous Saka era of AD 78 that must have 
been founded by Kanishka I. The view that Kanishka initiated the Saka era 
in AD 78 has gained considerable currency and acceptance among many 
scholars, but this is not a unanimous view. 

The newly discovered Bactrian inscription from Rabatak actually belongs 
to Kanishka’s reign, possibly issued in the very first year of his reign or 
the first year of the reign of his subordinate ruler. The longest Kushana 
inscription in 23 lines has thrown many new lights on the Kushana history. 
It records that Kanishka’s commands were obeyed at Ozono (Ujjayini), 
Zagido (Saketa), Kozombo (Kaušāmbiī), Palibothro (Pataliputra) and Sro- 
tchompo (Srichampa or Champa near Bhagalpur). His sway over Kaušāmbī 
and Sarnath had already been known from his two inscriptions found in 
these two places, dated respectively in the second and third year of his reign. 
Mathura was certainly under his control, which is evident from his record of 
year 23. Two of his records from Sravasti cannot but point to the inclusion 
of ancient Košala within his realm. In some Chinese texts impressions of 
his campaign in Pataliputra are available. But the Rabatak inscription for 
the first time presents an indisputable evidence of his rule as far east as 
Pataliputra and Champa near Bhagalpur in eastern Bihar. Two inscriptions, 
dated respectively in year 20 and year 22 of his reign from Sanchi clearly 
demonstrates the inclusion of eastern Malwa in the Kushana realm; to this 
should be added also the region around Ujjayini in western Malwa in the light 
of the Rabatak inscription. If Saka kshtrapa Chashtana and his grandson 
Rudradaman had served the Kushanas as subordinate rulers of western 
India till AD 150, there is a strong possibility that they acknowledged the 
Kushana suzerainty. Put differently, it suggests Kanishka’s control over 
western India, including Gujarat and Kathiawad. Kanishka’s empire certainly 
included almost the whole of modern Pakistan, as will be evident from his 
inscriptions found from Suivihar (year 11), Zeda (year 11) and Manikiyala 
(year 18). Bactria indeed continued to be the most important territory of the 
vast Kushana realm. It is from Kanishka’s reign that Kushana coins began 
to be issued in Bactrian language, demonstrating thereby the immense 
importance attached to Bactria. His inscription from Surkhkotal presents 
a further proof of Kanishka’s hold over Afghanistan. There is no indication 
that there was any shrinkage of the Kushana control over the territories to 
the north of the Oxus since its very inception. Chinese sources speak of his 
control over Khotan in Central Asia. Though admittedly an author of the 
later ages, Xuan Zang mentioned about Kanishka’s rule over areas to the east 
of the Tsungling mountains or Pamir plateau. Central Asian territories like 
Kashgarh, Sogdiana and Tashkent were incorporated within his realm. The 
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Kushana expansion in Central Asia seems to have brought him into conflict 
against Han China. Chinese sources narrate his campaign against the Han 
ruler Wu-ti, but Kanishka is said to have been defeated by the Chinese 


general Pan-chao. Kanishka evidently expanded the authority of the Kushā, 


nas over a huge area embracing almost the whole of north India, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, the Pamir region and extensive areas of Central Asia. His reign 
witnessed the final transformation of the Kushanas from a nomadic group 
to a vast territorial empire. 

Whether and to what extent Kanishka’s successors were able to retain 
control over areas to the east of Mathura is doubtful. But the Kushana control 
over Mathura till the very end of the Kushana dynasty is well recorded in 
inscriptions. His immediate successor Vasishka (also called Vajheshka and 
Vaskushana) ruled over Sanchi during his reign (Saka era 20-28). The next 
ruler Huvishka had a long reign (year 28—60, i.e. AD 106-138). A number 
of his inscriptions are from Mathura. His control over Afghanistan, Bactria 
and the western part of Central Asia is borne out by inscriptions from 
Wardak, Surkhkotal and Airtam (in Uzbekistan). The Hou Han shu indicates 
that about AD 125 (during the reign of Huvishka) the Kushanas held sway 
over Pu-li (Tashkurgan in the Chinese Xinjian area) and Mu-lu (Merv in 
Turkemenistan). 

The Kushana realm has a distinctive feature of the simultaneous rule of 
two co-rulers, one senior and the other—a junior co-ruler. In fact, it was 
a legacy from the practice of the Sakas. This can be observed in the cases 
of Kanishka and Vāsishka; Vāsishka and Huvishka, especially in the light 
of inscriptions. When Huvishka was ruling his junior co-ruler in Saka year 
41 (AD 119) was one Kanishka, the son of Vāsishka, as is known from the 
Ara inscription (from Pakistan). This Kanishka is certainly different from 
Kanishka—the grandfather of Huvishka. Kanishka of the Ara inscription is 
therefore Kanishka II, who according to the Kamra inscription of year 20 (AD 
98), was born in that year. Paucity of evidence does not allow us to ascertain 
whether Kanishka II ever rose to the status of a full-fledged senior Kushana 
ruler. 

The long reign of Huvishka is followed by an equally long reign of 
Vasudeva I, Saka era 64/67-98 (AD 142/145-176). The Kushana hold over 
Mathura was intact, so was their control over the north-western part of the 
subcontinent and Bactria. In view of the rise of Mahakshtrapa Rudradaman 
Tas an independent ruler in western India in or before AD 150, the Kushanas 
seem to have suffered a territorial loss in western India. Two more successors 
of Vasudeva I are known from coins which bear the names of their issuers. 
They were Kanishka III and Vasudeva II. A recently discovered inscription 
from Mathura, dated 170 Saka era (AD 248) carries the name of the king 
rājātirāja devaputra shahi Vasudeva, who can be identified with Vasudeva 
IL. A Chinese text, San-kuo-chi, places the accession of the Yue-zhi king Po 
tiao in AD 230. He is possibly the last known Kushana king. The Kushana 
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Plate 5.3: Gold coin of Huvishka showing the king with a halo around 
His head (obv.) and the figure of Ardoxsho (rev.) 


control over Mathura, therefore, was uninterrupted since the days of Vima 
Kadphises till the very last days of the empire. While Bactria was the core 
area of the far-flung Kushana empire, Mathura functioned as their apex 
political centre in the subcontinent. 

The end of the empire came in the wake of their defeat in the hands of 
the Sassanid ruler Shahpur I of Iran. The sustained hostilities between the 
Kushāņas and their rivals in Iran are wellknown; the new Iranian dynasty of 
the Sassanids inherited this hostility from the Arsacids. The Naqsh-i-Rustam 
inscription of Shahpur I (AD 262) records his victory over the Kushāņas, 
his rival possibly being Vasudeva II, the last known Kushana ruler. Bactria 
went out of the Kushana control, hastening the process of the decline of the 
Kushana power. However, even at the time of Shahpur’s victory, the 
Kushanshahr (Kushana realm) was still of an impressive exent: it embraced 
Pushkbur (Peshawar) and adjacent areas Kashgarh, Sogdiana and Shashastan 
(Tashkent) in Central Asia and certainly Mathura in North India. The 
centrality of Bactriain the processes of the foundation, growthand decay of the 
Kushana power can hardly escape our notice. Nationalist historiography of 


Plate 5.4: Copper coin of Satyamitra from Ayodhya 
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Plate 5.5: An uninscribed copper coin of the pre-Sātavāhana period 


India used to glorify the role of a few non-monarchical groups of northern and 
central India (e.g. the Yaudheyas, the Malavas, the Arjunayanas) in bringing 
about the downfall of the Kushana empire. Implicit in such a position as this 
is the nationalist historian’s agenda to establish precedents when ‘foreign’ 
rule in India was terminated by indigenous ‘democratic’/republican’ forces. 
This view gained currency during the upsurge of nationalist movements 
against the British Raj. Recent researches negate such an explanation and 
do not give centrality to these non-monarchical groups for the downfall of 
the Kushanas. The non-monarchical groups at the most began to enjoy some 
political prominence when the Kushana empire had already been tottering 
since its loss of Bactria. It is, however, not impossible that these non- 
monarchical groups could have represented autonomous spaces within the 
strong Kushana monarchical polity. 


IV 


The Deccan: The Satavahanas and the Kshatrapas 


An overview of the political scenario in the Deccan during the post-Maurya 
period will be now in order. The Deccan for the first time experienced a 
monarchical polity with the emergence and consolidation o of the Satavahana 
_ dynasty. However, as B.D. Chattopadhyaya has shown, a gradual process 
of the emergence of the monarchical polity is possible to trace prior to the 
advent of the Satavahanas. Coins bearing the name of Mahārathi have come 
to light from the stratified context at Veerapuram for both pre-Satavhana 
and Sātavāhana times. The Kura rulers issued coins in ancient Brahmapuri, 
once again during the pre-Satavahana days. As early as the second century 
BC, a raja by the name Kubiraka figured in an inscription from Bhattiprolu 
in the eastern Deccan. These may speak of the emergence of ruling elites 
in different parts of the Deccan after the decline of the Mauryan power. 
There is a distinct likelihood that the Bhojas and Rathikas, associated with 
peninsular India and figuring in Ašoka's records, became prominent enough 
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during the second and first centuries Bc to be given the epithets like 
Mahābhoja and Mahārāthika. All these point to the process of the formation 
of political localities, almost like the janapadas of north Indian experience, 
after the fall of the Mauryas and before the beginning of the Satavahana rule 
in the Deccan. 

Inscriptions, coins and the Puranas furnish principal information about 
the Satavahana realm. The Puranas provide the genealogical list (though not 
a uniform list) of the rulers of this dynasty. Some of the names of these 
rulers are also known from inscriptions. However, while the Puranas knew 
this dynasty as Andhras and Andhrabhrityas, inscriptions labelled the ruling 
house as Satavahanas and never as Andhra/Andhrabhrityas. The Andhras— 
as a people of the Deccan—had already figured in the edicts of Agoka; the 
Satavahanas could have been a particular branch or clan of the Andhra ‘tribe’ 
or people and became renowned in course of their growing political power. 
The founder of the Andhra dynasty, according to the Puranic evidence, was _ 
_one Simuka, who is also known from inscriptions and coins. That he was a 
“historical figure is therefore beyond any question. 

Historians however are sharply divided about their opinions on the 
duration and chronology of the Sātavāhana rule and determining the 
primary stronghold of the dynasty. Though historians more or less agree 
that the Satavahana rule terminated around AD 225, the initial period 
of the Satavahana rule is difficult to ascertain. The problem lies with the 
varying lists of kings available in different Puranas and sometimes even 
in the different manuscripts of the same Puranas. The longest list of 30. 
rulers with a total chronological span of 460 years is available in the Matsya 
Purana, which on the other hand, in some of the manuscripts, also presents 
a much shorter duration of the Andhra rule of 272 years or 275 years. 
The Vayu Purdna lists range from nearly 30 to 19 or 18 or 17 kings of the 


Andhra dynasty. Relying on the Puranic evidence, scholars have presented 


two alternative chronologies of the Satavahana/Andhra rule, a longer one 
of nearly 450 years and a shorter one of nearly 275 years. R.G. Bhandarakar 
and Gopalachari, in support of a long chronology of the Sātavāhana/Andhra 
rule in the Deccan, argued that the Andhra rulers were related to and/ 
or originated from the Andhras of the Ašokan edict. According to these 
scholars, the Andhras asserted independence in 225 BC, soon after Ašokas 
death and continued to wield power till AD 225. In their view, one of the 
early Satavahana rulers—Satakarni—was a contemporary of Kharavela who 
was in power after tivasasata had elapsed since the Nanda rule. The word 
tivasasata is interpreted by them as 103 years and Khāravela accordingly has 
been placed in the late third century BC (324-103=221 Bc). His contemporary 
Satakarni is also similarly assigned to the same period, implying thereby the 
Satavahana political presence in the Deccan in the late third century Bc. The 
problem, however, is that both the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela and 
the earliest Satavahana inscriptions palaeographically cannot be dated prior 
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to late first century Bc. We have already pointed to the distinct possibility 
of Kharavela’s (and therefore his Satavahana contemporary) rule in the late 
first century Bc. That further strengthens the possibility of the existence of 
his contemporary Sātavāhana ruler around the same time. In other words, 
scholars nowadays prefer to assign the beginning of the Satavahana rule 
in the Deccan in and around the second half of the first century BC. AS we 
have already stated, some of the Matsya Purana manuscripts speak of a 
shorter duration of the Andhra rule of 272/275 years. Inscriptions, which 
are surer index of the existence of reigning kings (since they refer to the 
issuing authority) than the Puranas, enlist only about fifteen Satavahana 
kings who had actually ruled. It is therefore more logical to prefer a shorter 
span of 275 years under fifteen Satavahana rulers in the Deccan (from 50 BC 
to AD 225) to the long chronology of 450 years. This is further supported by 
the coins of king Satavahana (possibly identifiable with Simuka Satavahana, 
the founder of the house), discovered from the excavations at Nevasa. The 
stratified evidence of one of the earliest of Satavahana coins suggests their 
manufacture in the second half of the first century BC. 
Many scholars believe that Andhra being a region in the eastern part of 
the Deccan, the Sātavāhana homeland should be located in that region. The 
` Krishna-Guntur area has been mentioned as Andhrapatha in an inscription, 
prompting some scholars to locate the earliest Satavahana territory in this 
area. The inscription, however, does not belong to the Satavahana house, 
and it was issued by the Pallavas who succeeded the Satavahanas in eastern 
Deccan. There is little concrete evidence to suggest that eastern Deccan 
was under Satavahana authority in the initial period of the Satavahana 
rule. Attention has been drawn also to a record from Bellary district, 
Karnataka, which mentions a district (4hara) named after the Sātavāhanas 
(Sātavāhanī). Once again, this inscription belongs to the third century AD 
and at the best, indicates the Satavahana association with Karnataka only 
at the very late stage of their rule, instead of demonstrating the Satavahana 
political presence in Karnataka in the initial phase of their history. The 
most reliable index is offered by the findspots of the earliest Satavahana 
inscriptions issued by the early rulers of the dynasty. These are available 
from Nasik and Nanaghat in the western Deccan. The inclusion of Nevasa in 
central Deccan (Ahmednagar district, Maharashtra) in the early Satavahana 
realm is indicated by the availability of the coins of king Satavhana from 
the excavations at Nevasa. That the Satavahana capital was situated at 
Pratishthana (Paithan, Aurangbad district, ~Maharashtra)—also in Central 
~ Deccan—is evident from the Puranas and also the Geography of Ptolemy, It 
will be therefore logical to locate the earliest stronghold of the Satavahanas 
in western and central Deccan. 
_Simuka (also called Siguka), the first Satavahana king, seems to have held 
sway over the region around Pratishthana or Paithan and Nanaghat near 
Mumbai; he figures in an inscription from Nanaghat too. The next ruler 
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Plate 5.6: Silver Coin of Saka Kshatrapa Nahapana 


Krishna I is mentioned in his inscription from Nasik, which therefore should 
have come under the Satavahana authority. The king Satakarni, certainly 
one of the early rulers of this dynasty, is known from two records found 
in Nasik; he is possibly the same with the Satakarni of the west figuring in 
Khāravela's prašasti. As he figures also in an inscription from Sanchi, there 
is a likelihood of the spread of the Sātavāhana rule in the Vidišā area in 
eastern Malwa. His coins coming from Kaundinyapur in Vidarbha may also 
suggest an expansion of the Satavahana territory to the east. In view of his 
likely identification with the Elder Saraganus (Satakarni I) in the Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sea, the Satavahana domain appears to have embraced the 
northern Konkan (Aparanta) coast, including the port of Kalliene (modern 
Kalyan near Mumbai). 

The steady rise of the Sātavāhanas in the western and central parts of the 
Deccan and also in Vidišā area to the north of the Narmada received a major 
jolt from Nahapāna, the Saka kshatrapa ruler of western India. Nahapana 
(in Iranian language nah means people and pana means protector) belonged 
to the Kshahārāta family (the dynastic name is derived from shahr or realm 
and raday or protector, i.e. the protector of the realm) which was one of the 
two Saka ruling lineages in western India. He is the same as king Nambanus 
(Mambanus) of Barygaza (ancient Bhrigukachchha, modern Broach in 
Gujarat), mentioned in the Periplus. That he was gaining political control at 
the expense of the Sātavāhanas will be evident from the distribution of his 
records: three inscriptions from Nasik, one each from Karle and Junnar (both 
located close to Pune). All these areas under the Saka rule had previously 
formed part of the Sātavāhana realm. A Nasik inscription impresses upon 
his sway over Bhrigukachchha, Dašapura (Mandasore in western Madhya 
Pradesh), Surparaka (Sopara, a suburb of Mumbai) and Govardhana (Nasik). 
The Periplus reports that Kalliene was a lawful port (nominos enthesmos) 
under the rule of Elder Saraganus (Satakarni I), but during the reign of 
Sandanes (identified either with Sundara Sātakarņi or Chandana Sātakar, 
ni of the Puranas) it suffered a decline. The king of Barygaza, Nambanus 
put a naval blockade around the port and forced the visiting ships to go to 
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Barygaza. Kalyan’s prosperity suffered and it did not figure in the list of ports 
available in the Geography of Ptolemy (AD 150). Nahapana probably ruled 
from the late first century AD to the second decade of the second century 
AD. His reign marked the beginning of the Saka-Satavahana struggle, which 
became a major feature of the politics in the Deccan. 

The second phase of the Šaka-Sātavāhana rivalry began with the accession 
of Gautamiputra Satakarni, the greatest ruler of the Satavahana family 
in the early part of the second century. His two inscriptions from Nasik 
clearly point to the recovery of Nasik by the Satavahanas from the Sakas. 
The most eloquent testimony to his achievements are available in the Nasik 
prasasti, which was caused to be engraved by his mother Gautami Balašrī 
during the reign of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi. Gautamiputra is eulogized as 
one who re-established the glory of the Sātavāhana family after having 
exterminated the Kshaharāta dynasty (khakharātavasa niravasesakara 
Sātavāhanakulayasapatithāpanakara). The most clinching evidence of 
the defeat of Nahapana in the hands of Gautamiputra comes from the 
Jogulthembi coin hoard near Nasik. Thousands of Nahapana’s coins were 
restruck and overstruck with the legends and symbols of Gautamiputra. 
In his eighteenth regnal year, he also donated to a Buddhist monastery 
near Nasik a piece of land, which till then had been enjoyed by Usavadata, 
Nahapāna's son-in-law (khetarh ajakalakiyam Usavadātena bhuktam). Only 
after the political and military ouster of the Saka ruler could Gautamiputra 
have held the plot once possessed by his rival and made a gift of the same 
plot to the Buddhist monastery. The inscription in question also underlines 
that his victory over the Sakas must have been complete in or before his 
eighteenth regnal year. This marks the second phase of the Saka-Satavahana 
conflict that tilted clearly in favour of the Satavahanas. 

Gautamiputra’s success was however, not merely limited to his victory 
over the Saka Kshaharātas. The Nasik prasasti describes him as the ruler 
of Asika (Rishika between the Godavari and the Krishna), Asaka (ASmaka 
to the north of Rishika), Malaka (area around Pratishthana in the central 
Deccan), Kukura (northern Kathiawad), Anupa (Mahishmati to the south 
of the Narmada), Vidabha (Vidarbha in Nagpur), and Akaravanti (Avanti 
located around Ujjayini in western Malwa and Akara in eastern Malwa 
around modern Sanchi-Vidišā-Bhopal region in Madhya Pradesh). He is also 
praised as the lord of the following mountains (pavata-pati): Vijha (Vindhya 
or the eastern part of the Vindhya range), Achhavat (Rikshavat, part of the 
Vindhya to the north of the Narmada), Parichata (Paripatra or the present 
Aravali mountains), Sahya (Sahyadri or the Western Ghats), Kanhagiri 
(Kanheri near Mumbai), Mahendra (Eastern Ghats) and Setagiri (the hill 
near Nagarjunakonda in the Guntur area of Andhra Pradesh). When he is 
lauded as the ruler whose chargers drank the water of the three seas (tisamuda 
toyapita vāhana), there seems to have been an allusion to the expansion of 
the Satavahana power over the entire Deccan from the western to the eastern 
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sea-board. He fittingly assumed the epithet, the lord of the Deccan (Dakshina- 
pathapati). Gautamiputra was certainly the first Sātavāhana ruler to have 
conquered the eastern Deccan. For the first time, the Satavahana authority 
penetrated into the southern and western part of Gujarat and Malwa too. 

The end of Gautamiputra’s reign of twenty-four years came in AD 130, 
when the throne passed on to his son and successor, Vasisthiputra Pulumavi 
who also ruled for twenty-four years (AD 130-54). Clearly identifiable with 
Siro P(t)olemaios (Sri Pulumavi) of Ptolemy’s Geography, his political centre 
continued to be at Betana (Paithan). He indeed retained the Sātavāhana 
control over Nasik, which has yielded his four inscriptions (years 2,6,19 and 
22) and also over Karle near Pune. The latter has yielded two records (years 
7 and 24). That Amaravati region in the eastern Deccan was controlled by 
him is evident from his inscriptions from Amaravati. He issued a particular 
type of coin with ship motif, which was specifically meant for circulation in 
the eastern Deccan. The numismatic evidence thus further corroborates the 
continuity of the Sātavāhana mastery over the eastern Deccan. 

The political and military success of the Sātavāhanas since the days of 
Gautamiputra was once again cut short by another group of Saka rulers, 
known as the Karddamaka house. This Saka ruling family appears to have 
come into prominence under Kshatrapa Chashtana, who was ruling in 
western India conjointly with his grandson, Rudradaman I in Saka era 52 (AD 
130; Andhau inscription coming from Kutch in western Gujarat). Chashtana 
who figures as Tiastenes in the Geography of Ptolemy seems to have had his 
capital at Ujjayini in Avanti, according to Ptolemy. This probably speaks of 
the loss of control of the Satavahanas over Ujjayini in western Malwa, which 
had earlier been captured by Gautamiputra. 

The Saka-Satavahana struggle thus entered its third phase at the peak 
of which the Saka power experienced a major expansion, thanks largely to 
the exploits of Rudradaman I. I. His famous inscription from. Junagarh (the 


with the assumption of the higher t title, Mahakshatrapa (svayamadhigata 


_mahakshatrapa). This implies that he had become an independent ruler in 


or before AD 150 by disregarding his erstwhile overlords—the Kushanas. 
Rudradaman I established his power over Akaravanti, Anartta (northern 
part of Kathiawad), Surashtra (Kathiawad peninsula), Svabhra (on the 
banks of the Sabarmati), Kaccha (Kutch), Sindu-Sauvira (lower Indus 
valley both to the east and the west of the Indus), Kukura, Aparanta and 
Nishada (located somewhere between the Vindhya and the Paripatra 
mountains). Several of the conquered areas had also figured in the list 
of territories under the Sātavāhanas, according to the Nasik prašasti. 
One can easily infer that there were a few common areas which proved 
to be the bone of contention between the Satavahanas and the Sakas. 


Rudradāman I, according to the Junagarh prasasti, twice defeated 
Sātakarņi, the lord of the Deccan, but spared him on account of the nearness 
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of relation; this brought him glory (Dakshiņāpathaptessātakarņerdvirapi 
nirvyajamavajityavajitya sambandhamaviduratayā anutsādanātprāptayaša). 
The defeated Sātakarņi was doubtless a Sātavāhana king. But his identity 
has not been conclusively proved. Some historians consider the defeated 
Sātavāhana ruler to be Gautamīputra himself, some others seek to identify 
him with Vāsisthīputra Puļumāvī. However, an inscription from Kanheri 
informs us that the Sātavāhana king Vāsisthīputra Sātakarņi married the 
daughter of Mahākshatrapa RU (the name is unfortunately broken and not 
legible therefore). If Mahākshatrapa RU is the same as Rudradāman I, then 
the defeated Sātavāhana king would be Vasishthiputra Satakarni, who by the 
virtue of being the son-in law of Rudradāman, was not uprooted by his Saka 
adversary. The third phase of this hostility clearly marked an ascendancy of 
the Sakas. 

Despite the heavy losses suffered, the Satavahanas somehow managed 
to retain their control over their primary stronghold in Nasik and western 
Deccan (two inscriptions of Vasisthiputra Satakarni from Nasik and Nanaghat 
in his year 13). Some of his coins were meant for circulation specifically in 
the eastern Deccan, which continued to be part of the Sātavāhana realm. Of 
the three successors of this ruler, Yajfiasri Satakarni was a prominent king. 
Inscriptions attest to his long reign of at least 27 years during which the 
Satavahana territorial possession comprised Nasik, western Deccan, eastern 
Deccan and Vidarbha (indicated by his inscriptions and some of his coins). 
He was probably the last of the powerful Satavahana monarchs. His three 
successors, Vijaya Satakarni, Chandrasvātī Sātakarņi and Puļumāvī ruled 
over a much truncated territory confined to Andhra Pradesh and in the 
Bellary area of Karnataka. 

The spectacular spread of the Saka prowess under Rudradaman I could 
not be kept up by his successors, who however, retained their independent 
position in western Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiawad till the early fifth century. 
There is little doubt that the Deccan came into considerable political limelight 
with the emergence and consolidation of the Satavahana power. The Saka- 
Sātavāhana rivalry over a protracted period was indeed a salient feature of 
the politics of peninsular India. An analysis of the Saka-Satavahana struggle 
underlines that there were a few areas which were commonly sought after by 
the two rivals. One such area was certainly the Malwa region which stood, 
as it were, as a corridor between north and peninsular India. The western 
part of Malwa, with Ujjayini as its premier political and urban centre, was 
in intimate contact with the Gujarat coast where was situated the famous 
port of Barygaza. Akara, or the eastern part of Malwa probably provided the 
access to the diamond mines of Panna in eastern Madhya Pradesh (therefore 
the ancient name Akara meaning mine), which too was a bone of contention 
between the Sakas and the Satavahanas. Both the powers appear to have 
been aware of the importance of the sea-borne trade with the Roman empire 
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and vied with each other to capture and control ports like Barygaza, Sopara 
and Kalyan. Economic factors seem to have strongly influenced the course of 
the Saka-Satavahana rivalry in the Deccan. 

The demise of the Satavahana power in AD 225 brought in a few successor 
states of lesser prowess in different parts of the Deccan. Of them, the 
Ikshvakus attained prominence in eastern Deccan. Four Ikshvaku rulers — 
were in possession of this area for nearly a century (AD 225-325) and ruled 
from their capital Vijyapuri, the remains of which have been unearthed from 


the famous archaeological site of Nagarjunakonda in Andhra Pradesh. 


V 


Politics in the Far South 


The region to the south of the Krishna was known as Drāvidadeša from which 
the author of the Periplus and Ptolemy must have derived the term Damirica 
(or Limyrike). While the Deccan experienced a full-fledged monarchcial 
state system during this period, the contemporary far south does not offer 
evidence of a similar development. The earliest Tamil literature—Sangam 
literature—offers some images of the political activities in the deep ‘south 
“where ancient Tamilakam was gaining greater prominence. The recent 
discovery of the Tamil-Brāhmī inscriptions have also helped a better 
understanding, thanks to the researches of Iravatham Mahadevan. One 


* way recall that Ašoka was aware of the Cholas, Pandyas, Cheraputras and 


Satyaputras as his southern neighbours. 
These groups appear prominently in the Sangam texts. The Sangam , 
literature is bardic in character, composed in praise of heroic figures. Among 


dominant themes of this poetry are wars and love. Datable from 200 BC to 


AD 300 (though this is by no means a unanimous opinion), the Sangam texts 
refer to five tinais or ecological zones. The fertile river valleys were known as, 


the Marudam t tinai; the Neidal tinai stood for the coastal tract and the deltaic , 


_ area; the hilly regions were labelled as Kurinji t tinai and the | the Mullai tinal 


‘an arid zone, ould be made fit for cultivation by artificial irrigation. The 
fifth tinai was Palai, an arid and scrub region, located not far from Madurai. 
The most suitable area for the rise of political powers was of course the 
Marudam tinai. The three most prominent powers in the Sangam texts were 
the Cholas in the lower Kaveri valley and the Kaveri delta, the Pandyas in 
the Tamraparni-Vaigai valleys with. Madurai as. ‘their seat of power and the 
Cheras with Karur as their capital in the western Parts of the. Kaveri valley. 


texts are replete with descriptions of the heroic SiG of ujak of these 
three groups. Incessant clashes among the three groups form a major theme 
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of the Tamil heroic poetry. Of them, specially celebrated were Nedunjeral 
of the Cheras and Karikala of the Choļas. The Cholas, the Cheras and the 
Pāņdyas are distinguished from other powers as ventara or vendara, i.e. 
leading political entities. The hilly area and the zone covered with shrubs 
and bushes were unsuitable for sedentary agriculture, but supported grazing 
of animals. It is therefore logical that these two zones are prominently 
associated with the accounts of cattle-raids in the Sangam texts. It is true 
that political situation was changing in the Tamilakam from the set up 
encountered during the fourth-third century BC. But it is doubtful if the 
Choļas, the Cheras and the Pāņdyas had by this time acguired the typical 
features of a monarchical polity. Romila Thapar argues that their condition 
was analogous to that of chiefdoms in north India in the age of the Buddha, 
rather than to the well-developed territorial state system. 
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Polity and Administration Kiss 
pappor h 

The period under review marks the pead and consolidation of the 
monarchical state system, especially in peninsular India: this will be evident 
from our preceding discussion on the political situation. Brahmanical law- 
books (Dharmašāstras) delved into various aspects of the kingdom, which 
was considered as the ideal polity in these treatises. A state (rajya), according 
to the Dharmaśāstra of Manu and the “Santiparva | of the Mahābhārata, 
consisted of seven limbs (saptariga). An earlier discussion on the same 
topic had already figured in the Kautilya Arthasastra, which enlisted seven 
elements (prakritis). Though the number seven is constant, the change of 
the terminology from prakriti to Anga is of crucial significance. The list in 
the Arthašāstra and that in the Dharmašāstras indeed share many common 
features, though there are significant departures between the two types of 
treaties. The seven ra gan are: svāmī, amatya, janapada, durga, ie 
bala and mitra. 5 fade ip Mote: d md Ta COMDIAL f wn 

— Svāmī: It stands usually for m king (raja), though the possibility of a 
svāmī in a non-monarchical polity (vairajya) has not been ruled out. It is 
logical, therefore, to consider the svāmī as the head of the state. The svami is 
unanimously held as the foremost element or limb of the state. 

Amātya: The amātya stands only second in importance to the svāmī. 
Most of the theoretical treatises regard the amātya as equivalent to mantri 
(minister) and sachiva (secretary), though Kautilya clearly differentiates 
between the amātya and the mantri. Amātya, in the broader sense of the 
term, should denote the high-ranking functionaries of the state, including 
ministers. 

Janapada: It is called rāshtra in the Manusamhita, which places it in the 
fourth position. The terms rashtra and janapada stand for territory, and 
more precisely, a populated territory. Ancient Indian theorists, therefore, 
clearly recognized the importance of both (subject) population and territory 
as elements of the state. 

Durga: Known as pura (city) in the Manusamhita, the term durga does not 
merely mean a fort, but a fortified | urban area—possibly the capital. Manu 
places it in the third position unlike Kautilya, who considers it as the fourth 
element. 

Kosa: The treasury is considered a vital organ of the state. The Arthašāstra 
understandably attaches great importance to a flourishing treasury as 
consideration about financial matters, according to Kautilya, should precede 
all other aspects of statecraft. All theoretical treatises underline that the 
ruler should always be active to enrich the treasury by collecting various 
types of revenue. 
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Bala: Literally meaning force, its interchangeablity with the term danda 
(rod) implies that it signifies the coercive authority of the ruler who is given 
the epithet, the wielder of the rod of chastisement (dandadhara). Bala and 
danda, by extension therefore, also denote the army (according to U.N. 
Ghoshal, the standing army); which indeed was the most apparent 
manifestation of the coercive authority of the ruler. 

Mitra: The last and seventh element means a friend, an ally (suhrit, 
according to Manu). The inclusion of an ally in the list of elements of the 
state implies that in view of these normative texts, a state should not remain 
in political isolation, and, therefore, required the support of allied/friendly 
powers. 

The order of enumeration of these elements/limbs of the state is meant 
for showing the graded importance of these elements, which were therefore 
not of equal status. According to this scheme, each preceding element is 
element, followed by the amātya and the mitra, kāds of least iaportance; is 
“placed at the end. The graded importance of these elements is judged not in 
terms of their normal condition, but in the degree of their affliction under 
calamitous condition or distress (vysana). The greater the degree of affliction 
of the element/limb by the calamity, the more is the importance of the 
prakriti/anga. The calamity affects the svāmī more seriously than that 
affecting the amātya; so, the svami is above the amātya. U.N. Ghoshal aptly 
labels this concept as ‘political pathology’. “The Ārthašāstra not only considers 
thesvāmīas the most important element, but eguates the rājā with rājya since 
other words, the all-pervasive importance of the king actually leaves other 
elements as superfluous and redundant. By preferring the concept of anga 
to that of prakriti, later theorists highlighted a body polity. Though the 
svami is unanimously viewed as the most important limb of the body politic, 
each anga or limb has a prescribed and specific function which, however 
significant or otherwise, can be rendered best by that specific ariga and not 
by any other limb. This concept then upholds that each and every limb, in 
spite of their graded importance, was indispensable and beneficial to six 
others (parasparopakārīda). This represents a more organic view of the state 
than the one available in the Arthašāstra. 

The growing importance of monarchy is clearly reflected in- the 
assumption of grandiose titles of many rulers of this period. Many Greek 


(king of kings: Kushana title). This is in sharp contrast to the rather simple 
political epithet of rājā used by Ašoka. The period also witnessed the regular 
performance of Vedic sacrifices like Asvamedha, Rājasūya, etc., with a 
view to augmenting royal power. Apart from Pushyamitra Sunga, such 
Vedic sacrifices were performed by the Satavahanas and the Ikshvakus. 


These Vedic sacrifices endowed the performer with divinity, as has been 
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laid down in the later Vedic texts. Spellman considers this as ‘occasional 
divinity’ claimed by the king, who is deja to the exalted position of a 
deity by performing a Vedic : ritual on a sacred c occasion. Theoretical treatises 
of this period uphold the concept of divine creation or divine origin of the 
king. The Manusmriti explains that Prajapati (the Creator) created the king 
by combining the essence of divinities like Indra, Varuna, Vayu, Yama, 
Agni, etc. More or less, a similar description also figures in the Ramayana, 
which presents the king as someone who must not only be always obeyed, 
but revered as well (mānyaścha pūjyascha nityadā). Spellman finds in such 
a concept the manifestation of ‘corporate divinity’. The concept implies 
something beyond the literal sense that a king was made of elements taken 
from different gods. The king resembles Indra because of his Indra-like 
prowess and leadership qualities; like Kuvera, the god of wealth, he showers 
wealth; like Agni he purifies all evil by burning it; like Yama, he represents 
death to his enemies, punishes the wicked and rewards the virtuous. In view 
of the implied resemblance between the specific function of a deity and that 
of the ruler, Spellman discerns in such a concept the element of ‘functional 
divinity’. 

The most eloquent testimony to the practice of this concept in a 
monarchical set-up is offered by the Kushana polity. The Kushanas 
regularly ARAA themselves in their inscriptions and coins as son a 


bore the epithet Domar (the upholder of the pan Deshi 
Nabur inscription). Vasishka had the title devamanusha, ora god i in human 
appearance (Kamra inscription). This has a striking correspondence to the 
famous dictum of Manu that even an infant ruler should not be disobeyed, 
as he was verily a great god in human form (mahatīdevatāhyeshā nararūpeņa 
tishthati). The claim for royal divinity and c divine descent assumes a special 
position in the Kushana \ polity., The Kushana rulers did not take recourse to 
the performance of various ` Vedic sacrifice to establish the claim for their 
divine descent and divine authority. On the other hand, the Kushāņa rulers 
were often] portrayed on the obverse of their coins with a halo behind their 


vajā represent h him asa supra-mundane being. Similarly, Vima Kadphises 
appears in some of his coins as soaring c over the cloud, thereby stressing on 
his super-human attributes. Among many deities figuring on the reverse 
of the Kushana coins, those of Nike (goddess of victory), Nana (goddess 
of fortune), ‘ Shaoreoro (the desirable kingdom). and suchlike were regularly 
depicted. As circulating coins carried the images of the Kushana king on the 
obverse, the special position of the ruler vis-a-vis the deities was stressed 
upon; the coins must have served the purpose of the propagation of the cult 
of the emperor. B.N. Mukherjee has drawn our attention toa PAR gold 
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coin of Vasudeva I. The obverse shows the standing Kushana ruler, with a 
halo behind his head, and dressed in heavy coat, boots and trousers. The 
reverse carries the image of a four-armed male deity in almost identical 
attire; of the four arms, three arms are clearly shown to have carried a conch- 


is unclear. The ‘deity represented is doh dg Vasudeva Krishna, in whose 
depiction the similarity with the royal figure on the obverse was deliberately 
stressed. Moreover, the deity is also introduced on the coin.as bazodeo, i.e. 
Vasudeva (Krishna). Thus thé identity between 1 the name of the king and 
that of the deity was also strongly underlined. 

The Kushana rulers pushed the claim of their divinity even further by 
constructing dynastic sanctuaries (devakulas). Devakulas were constructed at 
Mat near Mathura (wherefrom comes the famous seated figure of V’ima), 
Surkhkotal (in Afghanistan), Khalchayan and Aitaa Gbeke). Our 
knowledge about the fifth Kushana devakula derives from the Rabatak 
inscription, recording the construction of a devakula under Kanishka I order. 
The reigning Kushana monarch ordered the installation of the images of his 
ancestors (Kujula and V'ima) and also of himself, obviously for propitiation. 
The Kushana monarch was therefore deified in his life time along with his 
deceased ancestors. The Kushāņa empire was not only far-flung; in it were 
included an immense variety of ethnic, religious and cultural groups in widely 
differing socio-economic conditions. The Kushana monarch, by deliberately 
establishing a cult of the emperor, sought to make the ruler the cementing 
factor among the diverse groups of people inhabiting the widely dispersed 
territory ofthe-Kushana realm. Put differently, this ideology resultéd in the 
concentration of immense power in the hands of the Kushāņa ruler and also 
helped integrate the polity. 

The two large polities—the Kushanas in the north and the Sātavāhanas 
in the south—consisted of territorial/administrative divisions. One is not 
sure whether the junior co-ruler of the conjoint rule in the Kushana 
realm. was entrusted with the administration of a provincial unit. The 
Sātavāhanas used to appoint amātyas in charge of the large territorial units 
of their realm. These amātyas could have belonged to the rank of a minister 
(mantri), since in the theoretical treatises of the time, mantri and amātya 
are considered synonymous and interchangeable terms. The administrator 
of large regions in the Kushana realm was known as kshatrapa, a system 
in vogue since the days of the Achaeminid rule in north-western India. 
Kanishka’s two administrators at Varanasi, possibly an administrative 
centre, were kshatrapas Vanasphara_ and Kharapallana; in the same vein, 
Chashtana and Rudradaman I probably served the Kushanas as provincial 
governors (kshatrapa). Significantly, both Vanasphara and Kharapallana 
were primarily military officers (dandandyaka); it also implies that there 
was little differentiation between military and civil administration since 
a military officer was entrusted with the administration of a locality. 
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When Rudradāman I was ruling as an independent mahākshatrapa, the 
administration of the Kathiawad region was placed in charge of an amātya, 
Pahlava Suvišākha. Rudradaman I, according to the Junagarh prašasti, had 
two types of high-ranking functionaries: karmasachiva and matisachiva: The 
first appears to have been an important executive officer, while the second 
literally means an officer offering intellect (mati). The matisachiva probably 
gave counsel to the ruler and, therefore, could have functioned as a minister. 
In the outlying areas of the Kushana realm were employed an officer, 
karalang, who was probably in charge forts in the outlying areas (Iranian kar/ 
kara=lord, master; lrang=drarīga =a fort in the border). 

A salient feature of administrative system was the mobilization of 


in the form of a share of the produce (largely agricultural) since he ensured 
protection of his subjects and maintained the ideal social order based on the 
varnasramadharma. Implicit in this theory is a kind of contract or agreement 
between the ruler and his subjects as the basis of the king’s entitlement 
to taxes: the ruler was entitled to taxes from subjects in lieu of rendering 
protection and maintenance (rakshana and palana), which were considered 
as sacred and foremost duties of a ruler. Rudradaman was lauded for 
raising in a just manner (yathāvaprāptaih) levies like bali, šulka and bhāga, 
all of which were well-known revenue terms. Bhāga stood for a share in 
agricultural produce (usually one-sixth), while bali was an obligatory impost | 4 
on land. Sulka denotes. tolls and customs, which were doubtless raised from 
<ommercial transactions. The Šaka-Kushāņa-Sātavāhana phase inthe Indian 
history is noted for its widespread trade contacts and, therefore, it is no 


epigraphic evidence shows, the Satavahanas levied kārūkāra ar and "dēya-meya. 


Kārukara evidently was a tax (kara) imposed on crafts/artisans (karu). The 


kind; the corresponding first part deya (what is to be given) should, dhetetere: 
logically denote a levy in cash. The remarkable proliferation of crafts during 
this period (discussed later) must have encouraged rulers to extract a levy 


from craftsmen. The e Satavahana inscriptions often record remissions |) | 


from certain kinds of taxes when land was donated by rulers to a Buddhist 
monastery. This implies the collection of those taxes on usual occasions, an 
exémption being allowed as a special concession at an auspicious occasion. 
One of such taxes was that levied on 1 salt-production which in early Indian 
theoretical treatises was always considered as a mining operation and on . 
which the political authority demanded a levy. Significantly enough, Pliny 
noted that salt was regularly extracted from Mount Oromenus (the Salt 
Range in Pakistan) and the ruler could raise Se resources es from the ‘cess 

jan that from even the mines of diam ond. There were possibly a few 


more taxes which w were viewed ās -painful By * Redvadaman I, who, therefore, 
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desisted from collecting such taxes: these were vishti and pranaya. Both the 
revenue terms have been known since the days of the Arthasastra; the first 
denoted forced labour and the second, an emergency taxation noted for its 
harshness. In fact, the first epigraphic reference to these two revenue terms 
figures in Rudradaman’s Junagarh prašasti. 
Whilē monarchical polity was indeed surging ahead during the period 
under review, certain areas in west-central part of India witnessed the 
presence of a few non-monarchical clans who are mostly known from their 
coins and seals. When the Malavas and the Yaudheyas proclaimed victories 
as ganas in their seals (Malavānām jayah; Yaudheyaganasya jayah), they 
certainly underlined the non-monarchical character of their polity. The 
Dharmas’astras do not display a favourable attitude to the gana-samghas, 
which were considered as an irritant to the monarchical state. 


VII 
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Significant changes are noticeable in the economic and social situation of 
this period, though there were indeed elements of continuities. The most 
important facet of continuity in material life was theyon-going dependence 
on agriculture as the mainstay of economic life. What requires our attention 
is the spread of sedentary agriculture for the first time to peninsular India. 
The place name Dhanyakataka, a famous Buddhist centre in the eastern 
Deccan, literally means a rice-bowl, and is an indicator of the general spread 
of the fully sedentary agrarian society in the Deccan. But for the foundation 
of regular plough-based agriculture, as Sudarsan Senaviratne has argued, 
the formation of the state polity would have hardly materialized under the 
Sātavāhanas and in Kalinga. Of.the variety of crops, paddy was of course 
the most important and the sali continued to be the rice par excellence. The 
Milindapatiho shows an awareness of the difference between the sali, fit for 
royal dietary practice, and the coarse kumudbhaņdikā rice (of Aparanta or 
Konkan), which was consumed by slaves (désa) and servants (karmakara). 
Mention mustalso be made of wheat and barleyamong cereals. The production 
of sugarcane figures in Pliny’s account, which also speaks highly of the Indian 
cotton. Cotton plantation was absolutely essential for the production of the 
famous Indian textiles, The spread of agriculture in the Deccan is likely to 
have augmented cotton production as the black soil of the Deccan was suited 
for it. Thanks to Kosambi’s insightful reading of an inscription from Nasik, 
one notes the beginning of the large-scale coconut plantation in the western 
Deccan. The said inscription speaks of the plantation of 32,000 coconut 
saplings (dvātrimsatasahasra šišunārigelamūlāni) in a village near Nasik. 
Apart from bearing excellent fruit, the plant also yielded coconut coir, which 
was widely used as cordage to fasten the wooden planks of water-crafts. For 
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the first time, black pepper plantation in Kerala gained immense economic 
prominence. The Classical texts, especially Pliny's Naturalis Historia and the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, speak highly of the production of this spice. 
The cultivator (kutumbika, hālīka and kārshaka) is present in many 
literary texts and inscriptions. In the latter source, the cultivator (or at least 
a prosperous one) often figures as an important donor or patron to the 
Buddhist samgha. One of the best visual representations of the peasant is 
available in a Gandhara OS At the pedestal of a seated Buddha image 
was depicted the figure of a cultivator, ploughing the land with a pair of oxen 
which were driven by his goad. Agriculture became so commonplace that 
a purely religious text like the Milindapañho contained information about 
eight different stages of agricultural operations right from removing weeds 
from the field to the final harvesting and winnowing of crops. Compatible 


( 


with these literary images are the archaeological findings of agricultural .., 


tools—mostly of iron—like the ploughshare, axes, adzes, spade and sickle 
from Taxila and 5 Sanchi. 

In India, agrarian development was considerably linked with irrigation 
system (setu). «Manu favours capital punishment to those who were 
accused of breathing ing a hydraulic project, though he also recommends a 
lighter EY enna of 1000 panas if the offender repaired the damaged 
setu. Excavation of a tank (tadāga) and a well (kupa) has been lauded in the 
normative text as a highly meritorious act. Inscriptions are replete with 
recording of the donation of-these-two-types of small-scale, local-level 
irrigation projects under individual and/or group initiative. Taxila has 
yielded several such instances of the excavations of tanks and wells in the 
excavated tank near Taxila, ordin t to an Na of the first century. 
At Mathura a state functionary under kshatrapa Sodasa not only caused 
a tank to be excavated, but also strengthened the western embankment 
of another tank and donated a well. Similar encouragement came from 
Nahapāna and his son-in-law Usavadata to dig tanks (Nasik inscription of 
Nahapāna). A'local amātya, Skandsvātī, was credited with the excavation of 
a tank in Vaijyanti (near north Kanara coast) in the third century. These 
are instances of individual initiative in launching and maintaining local-level 
irrigation projects. 

The-normative treatises on the other hand, uniformly maintain that all 


hydraulic projects (setus) belonged to the king. It is reasonable to assume 


that administrative initiative and political support were necessary and }- 


better visible in the construction of large-scale, supra-local irrigation 
projects for bringing a wide area under irrigation by channelizing the water 
of a river through a network of canals. This was certainly a much more 
complex operation—technologically, administratively and from the point of 
resources—than excavating a well or a tank for local-level irrigation. Supra- 
local and river-based aa projects therefore seem to have reguired 
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enormous amount of resources and administrative organization, which 
would have been normally beyond the scope of an individual or several 
individuals. Royal: initiative and direct patronage are mostly associated with 
large-scale irrigation projects. The most eloguent testimony of this comes 
from the Junagarh prasasti of Rudradaman I. Close to present Junagarh, 
once stood a large reservoir named Sudaršana, originally built during 
Chandragupta Maurya’s reign; during the subsequent rule of Ašoka, the setu 
was further provided with channels (praņālī). This was done with a view to 
distributing the water from the reservoir to cultivated tracts. In-the very 
first year of Rudradaman’s. reign, the entire water in the reservoir drained 
out (nihsritasarvatoyam) because of a breach in the embankment of the setu; 
this brought to the locality the appearance of a terrible desert (marudhanvam 
kalpamatibhrsham). Rudradāman, by spending a huge amount of money 
(mahatādhanaughena) from his own treasury (svasmātkošat), repaired 
the embankment in a short time (anatimahatākālena), strengthened and 
broadened the embankment three times (trigunadridhatara vistārājāmāsa) 
and enhanced the visual appeal (sudarsanatarakaritam). 

The remains of a large hydraulic project (200 BC-AD 200) were found from 
the excavation site at Sringaverapura (near Allahabad). The water of the 


Ganga was brought to the pr proleet bya channel through which water entered 
with a smaller second: storage tank (34m. x 10m. x 4m.) with a help a an 
inlet channel (5.30m. x 1.35m.). Both: the tanks were brick-built. The greater 
depth of the first storage chamber may suggest that it offered opportunities 
of sedimentation of water from the river; then the desilted water entered the 
second chamber. It is true that this project was meant for providing drinking 
water to a religious complex and not directly to an arable area. But it carries 
clear impressions of a complex technology and organization to distribute 
water from a distant riverine source. There is a distinct likelihood that it 
was built under administrative supervision, though it is not possible to 
identify the politico-administrative authority. It must be underlined clearly 
here that there are small number of known examples of the construction and 
maintenance of large-scale, supra-local and complex irrigation projects under 
royal initiative. The instances of individual and non-government efforts to 
promote irrigation facilities through tanks and wells far outnumber those 
under state initiative. It is also unlikely that all hydraulic projects were under 
the control of the ruler, though that is regularly recommended in normative 
texts. There is, therefore, little possibility to locate a hydraulic state and 
hence, despotic power of the ruler following Karl Wittfogel. That there were, 
however, skilled hydraulic mechanics during this period is borne out by an 
Taa puen referring to artisans, making hydraulic machines (odayantrikas). 


(rahattagadiya, “Sanskrit araghattaghatika, in the Gāthāsaptašatī of Hāla) 
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filled with water. The circular rotation of the wheel helped in pouring water 
from the attached pots. _ Ian Partie MAC ae 

The spread of agriculture and the diversity of crops were also associated 
with the growing complexities in the agrarian economy. There are clear 


instances of of ka F of land though la Targ zely as a religious. donation— 
of land. Thai in the first century AD, Nahapana’s son-in-law Usavadata 
purchased a plot of land from a brahmana, Vārāhīputra Asvibhuti and the 
purchased plot was then donated to a Buddhist monastery near Nasik. 
The brahmana owned the plot because he inherited it from his father 
(sapitusatakam, Sanskrit sapitrisatvakam). Thus ownership was decided, 
among other things, by inheritance and by the transferability of the object 
from the owner to another by sale, gift or mortgage. Interestingly enough, 
the early Dharmašāstras,.. unlike. the Arthašāstra, do not speak of the 
of agriculture (sitadhyaksha). However, occasional mention of a royal land 
(rajakam khettam) i is not unheard of in inscriptions. 
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The-non-agrarian sector of the economy did not i lag behind. A 
spectacular proliferation of crafts and professions will be unmistakable 
from a perusal of the Jātaka tales and other Buddhist texts, inscriptions 
and field archaeological evidence. Various craftsmen figure in inscriptions 
as donors to the Buddhist and Jaina monasteries. Prominent among them 
were the carpenters (vaddhaki), who according to a Jātaka story, resided in 
a village near Vārāņasī. Close to that village stood a forest, which provided 
them with the primary raw materials; the finished manufactured items were 
obviously sold by them at Vārāņasī. The separate references to the bamboo- 
worker (vasakāra) and reed-maker (konāchika) clearly suggest some degree 
of crafts specialization. “THe mālākāra or gardener or florist seems to have 
been engaged in garland-making. The perfumer (sovāsaka/gandhika) seems 
to have catered to the urban taste. Another artisanal activity, closely related 
to urban life, was that of the ivory-worker (dantakāra). The Periplus and 


the Geography refer to the excellence of the ivory from Dosarene, which - 


is idéntified with the southern Kalinga and/or northern Andhra area, 
noted for the availability of fine elephants. Another urbane craft catering 
to the luxurious taste of city-dwellers was the manufacture of jewellery 
and ornament-making. Suvarnakdra must have been the goldsmith, while 
manikara was the jeweller. Excavations at different early historical sites 
reveal the profusion of the craft of bead-making with beads of precious and 
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semi-precious gems and stones. One of the foremost crafts was certainly the 
manufacture of textiles, which earned widespread fame. The Jātaka stories 
répeatedly highlight the importance of Varanasi and Mathura as leading 


centres of textile production. The Periplus showers praise on the excellent” Bec 


and precious textiles from the Gangetic delta (possibly Bengal). The same” 
text also informs us of two centres in the Deccan, namely Pratishthana 
(Paithan) and Tagara (Ter), which were noted for the production of large 
quantity of ordinary cotton cloth. Weavers (kaulika) figure prominently inan 
inscription from Nasik, which must Have been an importat tant weaving centre. 

Ter and Arikamedu (near Pondicherry) have yielded remains of dyeing v vats, 

which were connected with textile production Two types of craftsmen are 
marked by their remarkable continuity and Belt Tin: kammāra or the 
blacksmith and kaulāla or potter. The kammara figures very prominently and 
regularly in the Jataka stories, TER BORE tet A of the farmer 
on the blacksmith for getting his indispensable agricultural tools. The great 
diversity of potteries is best furnished by excavated and explored materials. 


Artisanal activities afe market by a’ strong tendency on the part of the 
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craftsmen to come under an organization of crafts and professions. Textual „> 
yat 
and epigraphic sources repeatedly refer to such organizations variously °°, ae 


labelled as Sreni, gana, samgha, puga and nikāya, all of which denoted an’ ’ 
organization of people following a common craft or profession. There was 
hardly a craft or profession, which did not come under the influence of 
the šreņī type of organization. The šreņī strongly encouraged hereditary 
profession and often arranged for apprenticeship for upcoming craftsmen 
who were often trained by their fathers. The emphasis on hereditary 
profession also paved the way for specialization and localization of crafts. The 
Jataka account of a village with a thousand huts of blacksmiths (sahassaku. 
tika kammiaragama) certainly impresses upon the common residence of 
blacksmiths. Similar descriptions of specified quarters of ivory workers and 
gardeners/florists (dantakāravīthi and mālākāravīthi) in urban centres point 
to the same direction. The leader of such a professional organization was 
known as jetthaka or pamukha, who was probably the most senior or the 
ablest craftsman or both. ‘The normative literature seems to have been aware 
of the importance ‘of these organizations of crafts and, therefore, recognize 
what is called sreni dharma (rules and regulations of the šreņī organization). 
Though details of the rules of sreni are not available in the šāstras, immense 
importance has been attached to the cooperation among members, and to 
compactness and cohesion in the organization. 

Inscriptions throw light on the participation of these Srenis.in-the existing 
credit-network, an activity which is not known from other sources. The sre. 
ni often figures in inscriptions as having received permanent cash deposits 
on which interest was paid. During Nahapāna's reign, Nasik had two stich 
organizations of weavers (kaulikanikāya and aparakaulikanikāya). Nahapāna's 
son-in-law deposited on a perpetual basis (akshayanivi) a principal amount 
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of 2000 kahāpanas to one organization and 1000 kahāpanas in the second 
organization. The two principal amounts were never to be expended, only 
the accruing interest was to be enjoyed (vriddhibhojya). The rate of interest 
on the first deposit was 12 per cent a year (i.e. 240 kahāpanas) and 9 per cent 
on the second deposit (90 kahāpanas). The total amount of 330 kahāpanas 
as interest was used for procuring provisions and other needs of monks 
in a nearby Buddhist monastery. In the same vein, a high-ranking Kushā, 
na official deposited the amount of 550 purdnas (silver coins) to a flour- 
makers’ organization (samitkara šreņī) in AD 106 on the condition that the 
accruing interest would ensure the daily supply of saktava, green vegetable 
(haritakala alapaka) and salt (lavana) to a local temple. In Nagarjunakonda, 
four such organizations jointly received an amount of 330 kārshāpaņas. The 
custom of perpetually depositing a sum strongly underlines the credibility of 
the šreņī to people from all walks of life—from kings and members of royal 
families to state functionaries and common people. 

All theoretical treatises strongly uphold the concept of royal authority over 
all mines and minerals. We have already pointed out that salt production was 
considered to be a prerogative of the state, which was therefore entitled to 
a levy on minerals and metals extracted. A reading of Ptolemy's Geography, 
together with alate Tibetan account of Lama Tāranātha, suggests that 
there were diamond mines at Cosa to the: the north of the Narmada. It probably 
refers to the diamond fields near Panna in Madhya. Pradesh. The place was 
probably known as Akara in inscriptions of second century AD. Following 
an in-depth probing into various sources, B.N. B.N. Mukherjee | pointed to the 
interests of the Kushanas, the Satavahanas and the Sakas of western India 
in capturing and €6ntro & Controlling this area in eastern Malwa. The Periplus and 
Ptolemy’s 5 Geogra raphy also inform us of the pearl fisheries at Colchi (identified 
with the arc archaeological site of Korkai near Tuticorin), which was under the 
control of local Pandya chieftains. Ptolemy further spoke of mines of beryl 
at Pounata (near Coimbatore in western Tamil Nadu). Pounata was probably 
located in the vicinity of Kodumanal, an archaeological site in western Tamil 
Nadu, famous for its crafts, especially jewelleries. No theoretical treatise of 
this period presents a systematic argument like the Arthašāstra in favour of 
the working out of mines under state supervision. Political powers, however, 
seems to have been aware of material advantages derived from mines and 
the revenue bearing potential of mines and minerals. 
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The period under review witnessed an expansion of the trade network of 
India, to an unprecedented extent, both within and beyond the subcontinent. 
Merchants of various types began to figure prominently and regularly in 
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textual (especially Buddhist and Jaina) and epigraphic sources, in the latter 
category of sources often in the role of donors. The petty or ordinary merchant 
was known as vanik or vaidehaka; the leader of the caravan merchants or the 
caravan merchant himself was called the sarthavaha. The Jataka tales are 
replete with accounts of sārthavāhas, maybe s Stereotypical, undertaking long- 
distance journeys from the eastern (puvvanta) to the western end (aparānta). 

The Tamil Sangam literature knew the salt-dealer as uppu-vanikam, dealing 
obviously in an essential and bulk commodity. According t to the: same source, 
the merchant in gold was distinguished from the others as ponvanikam; he 
evidently traded ina ina luxury and prestige commodity. A lohavanija, who dealt 
in iron/iron tools—once again, an essential commodity—figures as a donor 
ma Mathura inscription. However, the most eminent -among I merchants was 
certainly the “sreshthi_« or setthi who enjoyed great prominence in Buddhist 
and Jaina sources. Meticulous probings into the Buddhist Jataka tales led 
Ivo Fiser to suggest that the'setthi was primarily an investor in business; 
he appears to have invested a part of his resources/wealth with the hope of 
reaping a handsome amount of profit out of such investments. Fiser and 
Roy have rightly pointed out that though the term setthi was derived from 
Sanskrit sreshthi, known since the late Vedic times, the term šreshtha in the 
later Vedic texts had little in common with the connotation of the term 
Sreshthi in the sense of a merchant of fabulous wealth. Fiser infers that he 
actually emerged from the gahapatis (of the Pali texts), who as rich land- 
holders, invested a part of their wealth in trade; this paved the way for the 
emergence of the setthi-gahapati. It is from the rank of the setthi-gahapati 
that the setthi subsequently rose to eminence. The Jatakas describe—often 
stereotypically—the setthi as someone possessing 80 crores of wealth 
(asitikotivibhava). Though this is indeed a figurative description, it points to 
his vast wealth. His fabulous wealth certainly separated him as an individual 


* merchant millionaire from other traders. Richard Fick and A.N. Bose also 


argued for another role and function of the séffhi on the basis of their studies 
of the Jataka stories, where the setthi is often described to have maintained 
very close linkages with the ruler. The setthi is said to have visited the royal 
court thrice a day (divasassa tayovare rajupatthanam gachchhati); but he does 
not figure in the list of the royal functionaries (rajabhoggas). The Jatakas 
too portrayed the ruler as having maintained a friendly relation with the 
setthi. Fick and Bose infer that the setthi visited the royal court not in his 
capacity as an outstanding individual merchant prince, but in his role as 
the leader of the mercantile community. The recognition of the setthi as the 
leader and representative of merchants was surely rooted to his vast wealth, 
which reflects his success in trading ventures. The linkages of the setthi in 
the corridors of power must have further enhanced his eminence. As the 
setthiputta (son of a setthi) was synonymous with the setthi, it implies that 
the profession of the setthi tended to become hereditary. Based_on their 
enormous wealth and leadership among merchants, setthis tended to form 
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an exclusive social identity that is best lēma in the term setthikula (the 
setthi as a social group). 

The social and cultural ethos of the period under review was conducive 
to the growing importance of commerce. Gregory Schopen, on the basis 
of his insightful studies of the Mūlasarvāstivādivinaya, enlightens us how 
monks started owning private property. The injunction that monks would 
be subjected to the payment of tolls and road taxes is a clear pointer to 
the participation of itinerant monks in transaction and transportation of 
trade goods. The tolls and customs, which the monks had to pay, is likely 
to have come out of their personal property and/or their personal financial 
resources. The Mūlasarvāstivādivinaya suggests the practices of lending on 
interests and writing of loan contracts. Both are intimately associated with 
commercial processes and both were beneficial to the material well-being 
of the Buddhist Sarngha. The discovery of inscribed gold tablets from the 
Central Asian site of Dalverjin Tepe, mentioning the monks from Kalyana, 
a well-known port (close to Mumbai) of the 2 historical times, assumes 
considerable significance in this context. AAY yain Cm (als. “Gs repo 

Available sources speak of various routes“bf overland communication: 
this itself is pointer to the development of tradé The well-known north- 


A south trunk route-linking Sravasti with Paithan continued to be regularly 
V agra anole route, figuring in the Jatakas, connected Cham a (near 


‘Bhagalpur) with Pushkalavati (Charsadda near Peshawar, Pakistan 4 A third 
route provided overland connectivity between Pataliputra to Patala in the 
Indus” deltā? Barygaza (Bhrigukachchha or moter Broach in ( Gujarat), 
the premier port in western India could be reached, according to the 
. Periplus, from Kabul by a overland route that passed through Peucalaotis 
(Pushkalavati), Taxila, the Punjab and Mathura. From Mathura, the route 
proceeded towards Ujjayini in western Malwa and from thereon to the 


Gujarat coast. Himanshuprabha Ray and Upinder Singh take a close look at 
the donative records at Sanchi where numerous donors from far and near 
assembled. Their studies give us the emergent image of Sanchi as a nodal 


point that facilitated both communications with and donations to Sanchi. 


i; The importance of the the passes in. the Western. Ghats (especially Thalghat, 


Bhorghat and Nanaghat), , providing the vital linkages between the Konkan 
coast and interior _mainland. c of Maharashtra, was first underlined by 
Kosambi. Himanshuprabha Ray further elaborated this idea by arguing for 
the interactions among the itinerant merchants, the monks in the Buddhist 
monasteries and the Srenis of artisans and craftsmen. The monasteries, often 
located on or close to these passes in the western Deccan, helped exchange 
and circulation of information among merchants and craftsmen, who often 
were significant donors to the monasteries. 

“The contacts of the subcontinent with areas abroad make significant 
reading in the context of the linkages of South Asia with West and Central 
Asia on the one hand, and the eastern Mediterranean regions on the other 
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by overland and maritime routes. The development of overland routes 
probably has a longer tradition than maritime contacts. The expansion of 
the Roman empire resulted in the growing demands among the wealthy and 
powerful Romans for exotic and luxury commodities from the eastern lands. 
The social and cultural approvals of luxurious lifestyle in the Roman empire, 
according to G. Parker, gave a fillip to long- "distance commerce, including 
trade with the subcontinent. prene tt i 

Oneofthe most covetēd items was silk, which was produced only in China 
and which reached markets in the Roman empire by a far-flung network of 
overland routes from East Asia. A combined testimony of Chinese and Greek 
texts and some archaeological evidence offers interesting glimpses of this 
overland route. The eastern terminus of this route was Loulan in China; 
from there, it proceeded westwards to Tun-huang or Dunhuang (celebrated 
for its cave paintings of Buddhist themes). In order to avoid the terrible 
Taklamakan desert, the route then bifureated into two: one to the north and 
the other to the south of the Taklamakan desert. Chinese; silk being the most 
coveted commodity transported along these routés, these became famous 
as-the- northern.and the southern silk routes (the coinage of this expression 
‘Seidenstrasse’ or silk route took place in the nineteenth century and not 
during the ancient times). The northern route touched Turfan, Kucha, Aksu 
and reached Su-le or present Kashgarh. The southern route passed through 
Shanshan, Niya, Khotan and Yarkand and converged with the northern 
route at Kashgarh. Strabo called the same place as Serike as his informants 
had the knowledge of the availability of Chinese silk at Kashgarh, beyond the 
east of which the Classical writers had no direct knowledge. The route then 
extended up to Merv (Mu-lu in the Chinese texts) or Margiana, that could 
be reached either through Ta-Yuan (Samarkand in Ferghana) or through 
Bactra (Mazr-i-shariff in Afghanistan). From Merv the overland route went 
through Hecatompylos and Ecabatana in Iran; Hatra in Iraq; Palmyra and 
Petra in Jordan, and from there it terminated in the eastern Mediterranean 
sea-board. The important point here is that Bactra had regular political 
and economic linkages with Kabul, Peshawar and Taxila. The overland silk 
road was indeed full of hazards and uncertainties. A considerable stretch 
of this network passed through the Arsacid empire in Iran, which occupied 


commercial points of view. Taking full advantages of this position, the 
Arsacid rulers extracted considerable tolls and customs from the overland 
trade passing through i it. The hostile attitude of the Roman empire to the 
Arsacid realm is well-recorded in history. There was, therefore, an earnest 
need for an alternative intermediary power through which commodities 
could pass with fewer exactions of tolls and customs. The rise and expansion 
of the Kushāņa power, with its core area in Bactria, provided the required 


alternative space. Commodities, including the Chinese silk, could now be 
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routed through the Kushana realm and this was instrumental in integrating 
South Asia with the silk route network. 


evidence of overland networks through this area. The si simultaneous nae 
of Kharoshti, Chinese and Sogdian inscriptions in the Karakorum highway 
sites certainly speaks of the convergence of peoples at these points. Rock 
engravings regularly depict men dressed in typical Central Asian attire, 
sometimes with conical Scythian caps, and worshipping Buddha images and 
stupas. Thanks to the researches by Jettmar, Dani and Fussman, exchanges 
of commodities and ideas in-what was the Jibin (Kashmir) route have come 


to light; the Jibin route, though extremely hazardous, offered a shorter 


* approach from Yarkand to South Asia through northernmost Kashmir. 


However, the well-established overland network linking Bactria with Kabul 
and then with Pushkalavati and Taxila remained the main artery of overland 
communication in the north-western borderland of the subcontinent. 
Another major change occurred in Asian long-distance trade in the late 
first century-BC and had profound impacts on India. Increasingly better 
knowledge and-utilization-of- -the-monsoon..winds. by. sailors.and-shippers 
opened up immense possibilities. of maritime trade in the Indian Ocean. The 


author of the Periplus and Pliny noted that the Hippalus wind (south-western 


‘monsoon wind) began blowing from the month of th of Epiphi ( (July) and greatly, ik 2 


India. The long-cherished notion that the wind was so named after Hippalus, 


“a Greek sailor who discovered it, has been of late questioned, thanks to the 
. researches of S. Mazarino. There are sufficient empirical grounds to argue 


that Asian and African shippers and sailors had already been acquainted 
with the more or less predictable alterations of the monsoon wind system. It 
will be difficult, however, to deny that Greek and Roman sailors and perhaps 
Arab and Jewish merchants also regularly utilized the monsoon wind 
system to increase the volume of maritime trade with the subcontinent. The 
incorporation of Egypt in the Roman empire considerably contributed to the 
growth of sea-borne trade between the Roman empire and India. During his 
stay with his friend Aelius Gallus, the Roman governor of Egypt (20-19 Be) 


which was inconceivable previously. Even if one discounted this number of 
ships as an exaggerated figure, the clear impression of a considerable shipping 
is unmistakable in Strabo's accounts. Lionel Casson points out, on the basis 
of his meticulous examination of the Periplus and the Naturalis Historia, that 
a voyage from the Red Sea port of Berenike or Myos Hormos (both excavted 
it was possible to reach the famous port of Muziris in Kerala in less than 
40 ae if not actually in twenty ‘days. The subcontinent, thus, experienced 
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long-distance trade A by overland and maritime routes during the first Jr de 4 


three centuries AD. The much coveted Chinese silk could now enter the north-, vie ae 4 
western part of the subcontinent from Bactria and Kabul; then the overland 

route passed through the Punjab to reach Mathura, which in its turn was ”[ 
connected with Ujjayini. From there, the overland route brought merchants. y; : - 
and merchandise to Barygaza—the greatest port in western India—from ' «| $ 
where silk and other precious commodities sailed for destinations in the Red 

Sea and the eastern Mediterranean. This is popularly known as Indo-Roman 

trade, though it is an inaccurate description. India did not have any direct 

linkage with Rome, but commercial contacts prevailed between South Asia 

and the eastern Mediterranean region, which was included in the Roman 
empire. A perusal of different Classical accounts, indigenous literary texts 

and archaeological materials highlights the importance of the following 

ports on both the sea-boards of India. 


1. Barbaricum, a port in the middle mouth of the river Indus, figures 
prominently in the Periplus and also in Ptolemy’s Geography. Chinese 
texts inform us about the flourishing sea-borne commerce between 
Shen- n-du (lower Indus valley and the Indus delta) and Da-Chin (the 
Roman empire). The Periplus further describes how commodities were 
taken from the port of Barbaricum to the political centre at Minnagara 
lying further inland. 

2. Barygaza was perhaps the outstanding port in western India. Identified 
with Bhrigukachchha of ancient Indian texts, it stood at the mouth of 
the river Narmada (Namados of the Periplus). The Periplus mentions 
that the entry to this port was difficult for non-local vessels because of 
the shallow water, a fact also confirmed by Sunil Gupta with his recent 
archaeological researches in western India. Nahapāna (Nambanus) 
arranged for the piloting of vessels from abroad into Barygaza by 
employing local fishermen who used to guide non-local vessels to 
Barygaza from as far Syrastrene or Saurashtra. That the contemporary 
political authority appreciated the significance of silk me as a port of 
international trade is clearly borne out by this account. Esi 

3. Tothe south of Gujarat were three ports in northern ioti : Souppara 
(Sop: opara, ancient Šūrpāraka/Suppāraka), Kalliene (Kalyāņa) and Ss 


to the south of Mumbai. Sopara was more prominent than the other 
two, being known at least since the Mauryan period. We have already 
mentioned the temporary decline of the port of Kalliene on account of 
the naval blockade imposed around it by Nahapana. 

4. Several small harbours in the south Konkan and north Kanara coast 


find mentions in the Pe Periplus and Ptolemy's G Geography; these were minor 


ports, which did not figure re prominently i in the overseas trade between 


India and the Red Sea region. - oe Sov pre On| 
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The outstanding port in the Malabar port v was certainly Muziris 
Cräñganore in Kerala. In the light of seat excavations, Rajan Gurukkal 
and C: Whittaker seek to locate ancient Muziris at Pattanam, situated 
close to Cranganore. The Sangam literature often describes the arrival 
of yavana (non-Indian, possibly Graeco- Roman) ships at Muchiri; these 
are said to have brought profuse amount of gold, with which: black 


an preserved in a museum in Vienna and superbly translated by 
Lionel Casson) records that a ship named Hermapollon lay at anchor 
at Muziris. On board the Hermapollon were loaded sixty containers of 
gangetic nard (a fragrant oil), excellent textiles, ivory products and raw 
tusks of elephants—each being an extremely costly commodity. The 
ship was to sail from Muziris to a port in the Red Sea (most probably 
Berenike or Myos Hormos, though the specific name is lost) where the 
imported Indian goods would be unloaded and sent to Coptos on camel. 
From Coptos, boats plying on the river Nile would transport those goods 
to Alexandria, the premier port in Egypt. All the imported items were to 
be entered into the Roman imperial warehouse and a customs duty of 25 
per cent was charged on the imported items. The far-flung commercial 
linkages of Muziris with the Ganga delta on the one hand and Alexandria 
(through the Red Sea network) on the other, are illuminated by this 
fascinating trade document. 

Several ports in the coastal region of modern Tamil Nadu also figure 


prominently in the Classical texts and the Sangam literature alike. One 
cannot miss that Ptolemy’s Geography enlisted more] ports o; on the eastern 
sea-board than those figuring in the Periplus. By the middle of the second 
century AD, ports on the east coast seems to have played a prominent 
role in the trade with the Roman empire, though they had not attracted 
similar notice in the Periplus. It also implies that the growth in the 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin authors about the eastern sea-board 
and the Bay of Bengal. These ports are located in what was designated 
as the neidal tinai in the Sangam texts. According to these texts, a port- 
town (māruņgur) was situated in the Vaigai delta and included within the 


Pandya country. This is generaly identified with the recently discovered |, 


site of Alagankulam. To the north of it stood Colchi, the remains of which 
are found in the archaeological site of Korkai. Colchi prominently figures 


in the Classical texts for the availablity of ‘excellent. pearls, once again a : 


luxury item. The foremost port in the Kaveri delta was Kāverīpattinam 
(identified with the site of Puhar or Pumpuhar), which 1 Ptolemy knew as 


* Khaberos emporium. To the north of Khaberos was situated the port of 


Poduke, identified with the famous site of Arikamedu at the outskirts 
of Pondicherry. Excavations at Vasavasamudram (near Mahābalipuram) 
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clearly bear out the lively maritime commerce at this coastal site during 
the early centuries of the Christian era. 

In coastal Andhra (especially the deltas of the Krishņa and the Godavari, 
named Masalia/Maisolia in the Classical accounts) two ports command 
our attention. These are Kontakossylla and Allosygne. The former 
doubtless is the same as Kantakasola or Ghantasala in coastal Andhra. 
The mention of a leading mariner (mahānāvika) in a first century AD 
donative inscription from Ghantasala further illustrates the importance 
of this port. In the same region was situated, according to the Periplus, 
an aphaterion or point of departure of ships bound for Chryse Chora 
and Chryse Chersonesys, corresponding respectively to Suvarņabhūmi 
and Suvarņadvipa of ancient Indian texts. It strongly underlines the 
maritime linkages of coastal Andhra with south-east Asia across the Bay 
of Bengal. The importance of coastal Andhra in the maritime commerce 
will also be evident from the ship-type coins of the Sātavāhanas, 
specifically meant for circulation in. this. area, 
Coastal Bengal, which was was designated as Gange country in both the 
Periplus and Ptolemy’s Geogrpahy, had an“éxcellent port also named 
Gange. It was named after a mighty homonymous river that flowed 
through it. The port must have stood in the Ganga delta. The port is 
generally sought to be identified with the extensive archaeological site 
of Chandraketugarh (to the north of Kolkata). Chandraketugarh has 
yielded, among numerous antiguities, several inscribed terracotta seals 
and sealings, carrying clear visual representations of sea-going vessels. 
B.N. Mukherjee has identified the script as the mixed Brahmi-Kharoshti 
script. The outstanding port in the Ganga ¢ delta was Tamralipta (modern 
Tamluk in West Bengal), which Pliny mentions as Tamalites and Ptolemy 
as Taluctae. In the discussions on India’s maritime trade with the Roman 
empire, , scholars tend to focus mostly on ports on the western coast; our 
survey above suggests that the eastern sea-board too began to figure 
prominently in this commerce since the mid-second century AD. In the 
background of the growing importance of the maritime trade in the 
eastern Indian Ocean, Ptolemy seems to have taken the Bay of Bengal 
network into consideration; he was the first.European intellectual to 
have named it as the Gangetic Gulf: According to Pliny, India’s overséas 
contacts with the ‘west’ developéd in four stages, each stage being 
shorter and safer than the previous one. The latest stage, which must 
have been well in vogue before Pliny’s death in AD 79, witnessed the 
arrival of ships from Berenike or Myos Hormos to Muziris in about 
six weeks. Prior to the first century BC, the principal sea-lane in the 
western Indian Ocean was the Persian Gulf; subsequently it shifted to 
the Red Sea area. The Red Sea network facilitated India’s contacts with 
Egypt, which often acted like a hinge between the Indian Ocean and the 
Mediterranean. 
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The sustained demand for Indian commodities, especially luxury items, 
repeatedly figures in the accounts of the Periplus, Strabo, Pliny : and Ptolemy. 
Textile products loom | large in the list of ‘exports from India. While the 
finest and the costliest textiles went from the Bengal coast, Paithan and 
Ter produced much ordinary cotton cloth shipped out from Barygaza (the 
Periplus). Ivory products. also were in considerable demand; while Indian 
ivory was discovered from Pompei, a cachet of excellent ivory items were 
unearthed from the excavations at Begram near Kabul, suggesting their 
transportation by overland routes also. The shipping of both tusks and 
finished ivory products figure in the mid-second century AD maritime. loan 

contract, already mentioned. Among Thdian g gems, diamonds, pearls : and 


ee among Indian exports were exotic s spices, ‘the black pepper from 
Malabar indeed being the most important. The enormous price the Malabar 
black pepper fetched, as Pliny mentions, justifies its labelling a as ‘t ‘black gold’ 
by RomilaThapar, 
North Indian markets regularly received the coveted Chinese silk through 
the northwestern overland-routes. Field archaeological evidence throws 
significant lights on items imported into India; the previous studies on this 
aspect were largely based on textual evidence. One of the most significant 
artifactual evidence comes in the form the Arretine ware, manufactured 
in Arrezo in Italy. First discovered from Arikamedu, the Arretine ware 
“also Sometimes carries legends at the bottom of the vessel, showing the 
name of its manufacturer. No less important are the imported amphorae, 
which proably served the purpose of storage vessels for the imported wine 
and olive oil from the Mediterranean world. The Periplus reports about 
the bringing of various types of Mediterranean Witiēs to Barygaza for the 
consumption of local ruling elite. Some vessels have yielded evidence of 
the storage of fish-oil, which along with olive oil must have been a part of 
Mediterranean dietary culture and practice. Excellent intaglio designs on 
signet rings of Mediterranean workmanship are available from Karur in 
the Chera area. Similarly Kolhapur has yielded a figure of Poseidon, the 
god of the sea, and also a few copper mirrors which were imported objects. 
Glass beads and other glass products were certainly brought to India from 
the Mediterranean world by way of trade. The most eloquent testimony to 
India’s commerce with the eastern Mediterranean comes from numismatic 
evidence. Many hoards of Roman coins have been found in India, especially 
from the western part of Tamil Nadu. These Roman coins range in date from 
the time of Augustus (31 BC-AD 14) to that of Caracalla (AD 213), though 
coins of the subsequent Byzantine empire continued to reach India by way 
of trade. Whether these Roman coins became integrated to the Indian 
monetary scenario as a medium of exchange is doubtful. Since many of the 
Roman coins bear a deep cut mark, it is likely that these were used as bullion. 


Interestingly enough, north India has yielded few instances of imported 
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Roman coins. Many scholars explain this situation that the Kushana and 
other north Indian rulers melted the imported Roman gold coins. 

There are reasons to believe that the Indian exports outnumbered goods 
imported into India. This implies that the balance of trade between India 
and the Roman empire could have tilted towards India. This reminds one of 
a famous lamentation by Pliny that the treasury of Rome was drained to the 
extent of fifty million sesterces in order to import Indian luxuries. To this 
may be added the recorded debates in the Roman Senate on the desirability 
and adverse effects of importing eastern (including Indian) luxuries. These 
figures and accounts could have been exaggerated since Pliny’s statement 
had a clear moral overtone rather than a statement of accounts. However, the 
enormity of the cost of importing Indian luxuries to the Roman empire finds 
a confirmation in the famous papyrus loan contract document mentioned 
before. G. Parker considers that in the light of the Vienna papyrus, Pliny’s 
figures of imported Indian luxuries may not have been entirely imaginary. 
Historians and archaeologists like Warmington and Wheeler tried to portray 
that the entire initiative to this trade came from the West, since India was, 
in their views, essentially an agricultural country barely oriented to trade 
and adventure. In this historiography, Roman trade with India is perceived 
almost as a precursor to the European commercial and political domination 
in the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. The obvious attempt at 
justification of colonial expansion through the lens of Roman trade with 
India is flawed and seriously questioned in recent historiography. The 
Roman trade with India did not result in any rupture of the existing system 
and structure of trade. Moreover, the presence of Indians in the Red Sea area 
and in Egypt during the early centuries of the Christian era is now proved 
beyond doubt by inscriptions discovered in these regions, negating the long- 
standing notion that Indians rarely travelled beyond the subcontinent. 


X 


Urban Proliferation 


The development in agriculture, proliferation of crafts and expansion of 
trade gave considerable filip to the non-agrarian sector of the economy. The 
most visible and eloquent testimony to this is manifest in the pan-Indian 
growth of cities. The process of urban formation began in the Ganga valley 
in seventh-sixth century BC; the most mature and prosperous phase of the 
second urbanization in Indian history was during the period from 200 Bc 
to AD 300. One of the salient features of urban spread and development is 
the rapid proliferation in cities in peninsular India. The advent of many new 
urban centres, especially in the peninsula, coincided with the continuity of 
already existing cities in north India. 
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In the north-western frontier of the subcontinent was situated 
Pushkalavati (Peucalaotis in Classical literature), identified with the site 
of Charsadda near Peshawar to the west of the Indus. Not only was it a 
city-deity of Pushkalavati, adorned with a turreted crown (Pakhalavadiye i 
devata Amba). Contiguous to Charsadda stood the famous urban centre 
of Taxila, the remains of which during the phase of Greek, Šaka-Kushāņa 
occupation are available from the Sirkap mound. During this period (200 
BC-AD 300), Taxila is characterized by a much-improved and planned layout 
of the city in comparison with its earlier phase represented by the Bhir 
mound. The entire city had a grid pattern with a chess-board type city plan; 
residential structures were built in a distinct orientation. All these speak of 
an efficient municipal administration, maintaining a flourishing urban life. 
The influence of Hellenistic town planning on the city planning of Taxila is 
unmistakable. A. Ghosh aptly remarked, foreign in origin and conception, 
Taxila was not a representative Indian city. One encounters a new city 
close to Sialkot, namely S agala, known from literature. The Milindapariho 
describes it as the political centre of king Milinda (Menander) and a major 
commercial cente (nānāpaņya-putabhedana) as well. 

In the Ganga valley proper, Ahichchhtra continued uninterurupted as 
the premier city of Pafichala kingdom, known for its metallic currency; 
around 200 Bc was built a new street in this city. The most outstanding 
urban centre in the Ganga-Yamuna doab was Mathura, which looms large 
in Classical accounts, epigraphic records, sculptures and field archaeological 
evidence. The excavations at Sonkh by Herbert Hartel, now a suburb of 
Mathura, have considerably added to our understanding of the urbanization 
at Mathura. The noticeable diversity in house-plans of residential structures 
provide a reliable marker of the prosperity of the city, which witnessed the 
use of both mud bricks and burnt bricks. Installation of corner stones close 
to houses at the turn of a road probably served the purpose of protecting 
houses from damages by vehicular traffic. This, in its turn, should imply a 
growth in movements of merchandise and people in a city celebrated for its 
commercial character. Mathura was also a famous cultural centre noted for 
the simultaneous efflorecence of Buddhism, Jainism and brahmanical cults. 
Mathura attained widespread fame as a centre for sculptural art too. That 
Mathura was a major political centre is beyond any doubt, particularly during 
the heydays of the Šaka-Kushāņa rule when it became politically integrated 
to the north-western part of the subcontinent. The multifunctionality of 
Mathura contributed to its immense prominence. One can hear the voice 
of admiration for this city in the Buddhist text, Lalitavistara. The city of 
Mathura was prosperous, expansive, beneficial and with an abounding 
population where profuse alms were easily available (Iyam Mathura nagari 
riddha cha, sphita cha, kshema cha, subhikshachakirnabahujanamanushya cha). 
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The same city had earlier been a subject of scorn in the Pali canonical text 
as it was bereft of good roads, full of dust and offered only meagre alms. 
The remarkable transformation of Mathura during the five centuries is 
impossible to miss. Major cities in the middle Ganga plains, like Sravasti, 
Kausambi, Varansi, Champa and Pātaliputra not only continued, but seem 
to have attained their most prosperous phase, as will be evident from field 
archaeological materials. 

The Ganga deltaand northern part of Bengal also experienced urbanization. 
The earliest city in Bengal was Pundranagara, identified with the famous 
site of Mahasthangarh (Bangladesh), which came into existence during the 
Maurya phase. This centre along with Bangarh, or ancient Kotivarsha, (in 
the Dinajpur area of West Bengal) continued to flourish in the post-Maurya 
phase. A few more new cities came up in western part of the Bengal delta, 
known largely through archaeology, e.g. at Mangalkot, Chandraketugarh 
and Tamralipta. Chandraketugarh impresses one with its extensive site and 
extremely rich antiquities, especially the terracotta artefacts found there. 
The last two, we have already discussed, were leading port towns in the Ganga 
delta. Orissa too, like neighbouring Bengal, experienced city life for the first 
time. This is best illustrated by the discovery of the very impressive site of 
Sisupalgarh (near Bhuvanesvar). A massive fortification was construced here 
sometime between 200 Bc and AD 100. Though the fortification wall was 
initially of mud-bricks, the structure was evidently strengthened later by 
using burnt bricks. A gateway was another feature of the city at Sisupalgarh. 

The advent of cities in the Deccan will be evident from references to a 
number of cities in the inscriptions of the Šakas, Satavahanas and Ikshvakus. 
The portrayal of city life—large residential buildings, streets full of people 
and wagons and impressive processions—is a regular theme in the Amaravati 
school of sculptures in eastern Deccan. Excavations at Adam point to the 
emergence of an urban centre in the ancient Vidarbha region. Satanikota 
(Kurnool district, Andhra Pradesh) is marked not only by a fortification wall, 
but by a moat too; the latter surely intended to provide greater security to 
the city. Its prosperity is borne out by the discovery of many beads, burnt 
bricks and a very impressive gateway. The premier city in eastern Deccan 
was Vijayapuri, the capital of the Ikshvakus. Its remains were found out at 
Nagarjunakonda. Most of the residential structures were built in the eastern 
part of the city, suggesting some planing and orientation in the urban 
layout. The city had wide streets and several smaller and narrower lanes 
and alleys; a tri-junction of roads and a four-point meeting of roads are also 
noticed. Apart from being a political centre, it was a major cultural centre too 
since Buddhism, Brahmanical religion and the celebrated Amaravati school 
of sculpture flourished here. One of the most spectacular structure is an 
amphitheatre—like open air sporting arena with seating arrangements for 
spectators. 
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A combined testimony of the Sangam texts and archaeological materials 
points to the emergence of cities in the far south too. Champakalakshmi 
brings to light the particular prominence of Kāverīpattinam, the premier 
port town in the Kaveri delta under the Cholas. Described as a large city 
(mānagaram) in the Tamil literature, the impressive size of this city is 
registered by as many as forty sifts around the principal site of Puhar, which 
is identified with Kaveripattinam. To the north of Kaveripattinam, Kachchi 
(modern Kanchipuram) was a major city having its inland riverine port of 
Nirappeyuru on the river Vegavati. The Pandya country had its premier urban 
centre at Madhura, or modern Madurai, praised in the Sangam literature. 
How an area rich in mineral resources could transform into a major crafts 
production centre, thereby assuming an urban character, will be evident 
from the excavations at Kodumnal in the western part of Tamil Nadu. Urban 
formation, according to Champakalakshmi, seems to have been confined to 
the agricultural and coastal tracts (marutam and neidal tinais) and had not 
yet spread to other ecological zones in the Tamilakam. 

Urbanization indeed reached its peak during what is often called the 
post-Maurya phase in Indian history. Field archaeological materials leave 
little room for doubt about some of the common markers of city life, e.g. 
fortification wall, occasional gateway, an orientation of roads and lanes, 
increasing presence of burnt brick structures, the disposal of waste water 
by the terracotta ringwell, crafts activities in the form of bead-making, 
seals and pottery and the availability of coins. These traits had already 
been encountered in the Ganga valley around sixth century Bc, when 
second urbanization started. The geographical spread of these traits to 
areas outside and far away from the Ganga valley may se that the 
Ganga valley since the sixth century BC signified the primary phase of the 
second urbanization, the proliferation of cities elsewhere should therefore 
logically be seen as ‘secondary’ cities. B.D. Chattopadhyaya considers this 
as ‘secondary urbanization’. Taking cue from the anthropologist’s concept 
of primary and secondary state formation, Chattopadhyaya cogently argues 
that urban centres -principally in the Ganga plains—were examples of the 
primary urban centres and that the Ganga valley stood as the epicenter for 
the subsequent spread of the urban formation outside the Ganga valley, 
especially in peninsular India and the Ganga delta. The process of secondary 
urban formation results and gains momentum from the close interactions 
between the epicentric area (i.e. Ganga valley) and the erstwhile peripheral 
areas. The emergence of seconday urban centres, thus, has a close linkage 
with external (external not in the sense of foreign or non-Indian, but 
signifying the non-local) stimuli, including external political factors and 
long-distance commerce. 

Urban impulses from the Ganga valley appear to have reached the 
peninsular parts through Vidisa-Ujjayini and Kalinga regions. As urban 
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experience was felt in the Tamilakam only in the coastal tracts and 
agricultural zones, Chamapakalakshmī has convincingly argued that 
urban process there had not yet taken a deep root and was largely a result 
of external stimuli, including long-distance maritime trade. As the period 
under review was noted for long-distance commerce and urban development 
alike, the former is often considered as the principal factor in the urban 
growth. It must be stressed here that early Indian cities were not merely 
manufacturing and consumption centres. The primary requisite to city 
formation was the availablity of enough agricultural resources capable of 
sustaining the sizeable non-food producing communities. To this, long- 
distance trade indeed provided an additional impetus to urban growth. An 
insightful analysis of the commodities involved in long-distance trade of this 
period by H. Sarkar shows that most of these items were either agrarian 
products or animal products. He therefore considered most of the cities of 
the period under discussion as 'agro-cities'. A notable departure from this 
pattern can be seen at Mathurā. Mathurā did not possess a highly fertile 
tract located in the relatively dry areas of western Uttar Pradesh, neither was 
it noted for excellent crafts. Its rise to a major urban centre was largely due 
to its role as a node in the extensive overland trade network in north India, 
connecting Mathurā simultaneously with the north-west, the middle Ganga 
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The študy of the DRE social condition is often discussed from 
the point of view of the four-fold varna system, which assumes great 
importance in the Brahmanical Dharmašāstras of Manu and Yajfiavalkya 
and the Anušāsanaparva of the Mahabharata. A reading of these normative 
texts offers an image of inflexible varna norms with increasing orthodoxy. 
Needless to explain, the perpetuation of the ideal social order of four varnas 
primarily meant that the principal marker of the varna identity was birth. 
If sharp social inequality was determined by birth, then the system, at least 
theoretically, provided little scope of social mobility. Inseparably associated 
with this notion was the ritual superiority of the two upper varnas—brahma , 
na and kshatriya—and the inevitable subordination of the vaisya and šūdra. 
The maintenance of the purity of deséeht v was sought to be ensured by the 
ideal "marriage within the s same varna (savarna) but outside the s e same gotra. 
purity of ao. which was guranteed by marriage within the same varna. 
Yet, even as early as the later Vedic times and definitely in the Sutra texts, 
Marriage among unequal varnas was encountered, recognized but strongly 
disfavoured. While the normative texts allowed the marriage between the 
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the higher varna male and the lower varna female (anuloma marriage), the 
reverse order ( (pratiloma: between lower varna male and higher varna female) 
was severely reprobated. The very reference to these two type of marriages 
cannot but speak of their existence in society. The marriage between unequal 
varnas resulted in thea Atare of varnas (varnasamkara), a theory which first 
appeared.in the Dharmasutra lieterature, but elaborated in the Manusamhita 
andthe Yajfiavalkyasmriti. The ‘mixed’ marriages gave birth to offsprings who 
could not have been entitled to their father’s varna, so the offsprings were 
assigned jati or mišrajāti (mixed caste) status..Thus, brahamnical ideology 
upheld the traditional chaturvarna system, yet accommodated numerous 
jātis. The.son-of a brahmana father and a vaišya mother, for instance, would 
not inherit the varna status of either of his parents, but would be known as 
ambashtha jati. Since the caste system can function only when hereditary 
and fixed occupation is observed, these mixed jatis were assigned specific 
occupations. Thus, the ambashtha was assigned the profession of a physician. 
The worst form of varņasarhkara was the marriage between the Sara mak 
and the brahmana female, giving birth to the lowest of all social groups— th e 
chandatas—n who were ‘assigned the lowliest of occupation of an undertaker 
and executioher. The number of these mixed. jatis would multiply by (1) 
(marriage b between a mišrajāti and one of the four varnas) and (2) marriage 
between one misrajati and. another. raišrajāti: In short, the permutations and 
combinations of marriages among unequal varnas and jātis are infinite; the 
number of mixed castes is also unlimited. This is in sharp contrast to the 
inflexible and fixed number of four varnas, which referred only to an ideal 
situation according to the brahmanical code, but was inadequate to explain 
the growing complexities of a sharply divided society. The recognition of the 
prevalence of numerous misrajatis cannot but speak of the existence of social 
groups—vertically positioned—whose number far exceeded the traditional 
and inflexible figure of four. irt | om ane Yi Dr Topps! ING 
Yet; Manu- ehiphatically laid < down that the- society was divided only into 
four varņas, and-that no fifth varna existed. The statement seems to have 
emanated from an attempt at recondling two dissimilar number of social 
divisions of four varnas and numerous jatis. The normative position explained 
the genesis of all misrajātis by some form of matrimonial combinations 
among the primary four varnas: thus, even the lowliest chandala was born of 
a Sidra male and a brahmana female. According to the sastric explanation, 
the origin of the chandala was rooted to the combination between two of the 
four primary varnas. Seen from this angle, all misrajatis ee BF absorbed 
into the overarching four varna framework. dk Ai da CA Te 
There is little doubt that the theories of P cet misrajatis did 
not belong to the realm of descriptive categorieg))The prbliferation of jatis _ 
was due, to some extent, to the absorption of many tri tribes (jana/gana) into 
the brahmanical social structure with the gradual spread of the agrarian and 
HAnother factor contributing to the process was the absorption 
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of the yavanas in Indian society; the yavanas (in the form of various ethnic 
groups of West Asian and Central Asian background) interacted with Indian 
society through political/military activities and trade. The ambivalent 
attitude of the brahmanical society to them will be evident from the fact 
that they were initially perceived as outsiders, then as šūdras who were not 
exiled (aniravasita šūdra) and finally as fallen or degraded (vrātya) kshatriya. 
As many of the yavanas became prominent because of their political, military 
and material importance, the brahmanical code had to take them into 
considertation by gradually assigning them a respectable status? The third 
factor was that many of the craftsmen and professional groups tended to 
assume a jati-like character as they often observed hereditary occupation 

and strict rules of marriage. IE Ct ny oj Ti DRA Ww 
That. social. practices differed and departed frorn the varna-jati code of 
the šāstras can be discerned from epigraphic records. The very large number 
of contemporary domat l'ldcords Tarely, if at all, refer to the varna-jati 
> affiliation of the donors, but on the contrary, highlight their respective 
KA occupations/professions and their places of origin as the principal markers 
of their social identities. Thus the criteria of birth and marriage were not 
the sole determinants of one’s social position. At Mathura, a woman donor 
describes herself as the daughter of a jeweller (manikara) and a daughter- 
in-law of an ironmonger (lohavaniya). Such marriages between dissimilar 
occupational groups could*have been frowned upon in the normative texts, 
but the lady concerned did not shy away from explicitly stating such a ‘mixed’ 
, marriage. The Jaina monastic organization had little problem in accepting 
NĪ her donation/patronage. It is also questionable whether all brahmanas 
A enjoyed the social preetninerice accdrded to them by sastric norms. The 
x wretched condition of Droņāchātya when he first met the Kūru-Pāndāva 
>* brothers is mentioned in the Mahābhārata; Droņa was in fact driven out 
Crom the Parichala realm by king Drupad. The Mahābhārata also graphically 


«x portrays the abject poverty of a brahmana a family in Ekachakra village 
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na was really enjoyed by the priests in royal courts (e.g. Visvamitra and 
- 3 Vašistha). In the position of the brahmanas—the highest varna—therefore, 
one notes the difference between what Romila Thapar marks the ritual and 
N the actual status. In this context, attention may be drawn to the Jaina text, 

x. Angavijja. The Arigavijjā offers four different statements on social divisions: 


N (1) the society was divided into four varnds; (2) social position was marked 
J by both birth and profession, thus a brahmana could be a brāhmaņa- 


Yas 


brahmana, a brahmana-kshatriya, a brahmana-vaisya and a brahmana- 


Lī 
nN šūdra; (3) there were two social groups: ayya (arya or noble) and milikkhu 
an 


(mlechchha or impure) (4) there were two social groups: ayya (arya or master) 
and preshya (servile group). The author of this text could have been confused 
in his understanding of the society, but it also underlines that brahmanical 
code was not the single prism through which social complexities | would 
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be visible. Even the apparently strict and orthodox brahmanical norm 
accommodated flexibility in the form of allowing deviations from sastric 
standards by formulating the code of conduct during distress or calamity 
(āpaddharma). This was indeed the sastric attempt at legitimizing many 
transgressions of the ‘sacred’ and ‘eternal’ code of conduct. M 
bruda nyuun ria 
XII bada C (Sab 


Marriage and Position of Women TREU op 


„ The ee ee norms invariably upheld patriarchal society where 

AN descent and inheriténce would pass from the father to the offspring. The 

"regular. occurrence of metronymics in Deccan however, may suggest -a 

different system of reckdhing lineal descent, though family life here too 

was receiving brahmanical influences. As we have noted earlier, a brahmana 

like Vārāhīputra Ašvībhūti inherited a plot of land from his father 
(sapitusatakam), but his lineal descent was presented from his mother. 


i a Theoretical treatises always favoured the birth of son to that of a 


daughter. Brahmanical.šāstras offer little advice on the formal education 
‘Of the « daughter. For her, the only training in her maiden days was gaining 
expertise in domestic chores, which she was to perform during the greater 
part of her life as a wife and a mother. She was not considered fit for any 
Vedic education and the upnayana ceremony, her presence was frowned upon 
during the last mentioned ceremony. These texts strongly recommend the 
lowering of the age of the marriage of a girl, preferably to a pre-puberty stage. 
The Manusamhita lays down that the difference of age between the bride and 
the bridegroom should ideally be three times: bridegroom being thirty or 
twenty-one years of age, the bride should then be ten or seven years-old. 
On the other hand, the descriptions of both Sita and Draupadi as brides do 


not at all portray them as children but as grown up women. To what extent 


society in general observed the sastric norms of lowering the age of marriage we 
for girls is open to question, especially in the case of women of aristocratic/ ib 
royal lineages. By-lowering the age of marriage for girls, law-givers intended | 


to-ensure strong parental control and little choice on the part of the bride 


regarding the choice of her spouse. The Manusamhita lays down the famous G 


bi, 


always lauded in the normative texts as righteous marriages (dharmyavivaha) 
because these forms required the formal and ritual transfer of the daughter 
to the husband by the father of the bride, accompanied by the chanting 
of sacred Vedic mantras. These forms obviously followed the savarna and 
gotrantara traditions and were performed under strict paternal guidance. The 
fifth form does not meet much favour of the theoretical texts as it involved 


a monetary transaction. The gandharva form recognizes mutual love and 
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courtship between the future husband and wife. Little parental control and 


* approval were required in such a marriage and the bride too was certainly 


a mature and grown up person. On the other hand, the creative literature 
offers an image of its considerable popularity in the contemporary society. 
The rakshasa marriage took place when the bride was forcibly carried away 
from a battle-field by the bridegroom. The most illustrative case in point 
is the marriage between Arjuna and Subhadra in the Mahabharata. It may 
have survived as a custom tracable to hoary antiquity, when abduction of 
the bride was associated with a victorious battle. The marriage between 
Arjuna and Subhadra suggests that the abduction was really a mock one, 
since it was pre-arranged. Paišācha is the savage enjoyment and violation 
of a woman either asleep or intoxicated; it is uniformly condemned as the 
worst and the eighth form of marriage (ashtamo ‘dhama). It is quite strange 
that the theoretical treatises did not include the svayamvarā as a form of 
marriage though it figures 1 $ prominently i in both the epics. -In the svayamvara 
form, the bride was in a position to independently choose her spouse 
among a large number of suitors. The choice of the spouse depended on 
the outstanding performance—usually peerless martial/heroic skills—by 
one among the many competitors. The classic examples are the marriage of 
Sita and Draupadi, where they chose their respective spouses on the basis 
of superlative heroic feats. The bride in a svayamvard marriage was usually 
a grown up woman, who could exercise some kind of choice. However, the 
choice was often restricted to members of the kshatriya families as they were 
the invitees to the occasion, and the invitation came from the father of the 
bride, usually the king hi meelf. „,. OK).ļre ebb oy / 7 

The.wife is given a eat ‘Honourable position in the šāstras “as 


being in overall charge of the husbatīd's Household. In the two epics, some 
women of the kshatriya families are portrayed as heroic characters. Thus, it 
was possible for Sakuntala, in the Mahabharata, to scold her husband, king 
Dushyanta, in no uncertain terms in an open court when the king refused 
to recognize her. Similarly, Gāndhārī Tebuked her husban rāshtra 
for not being firm enough to have controlled his sons and thereby n not 


preventing the Kurukshetra war. Yudhishthira says to the five Pandava 


brothers that Draupadi was to be treated like an elder sister and revered| 


like a mother (mdtevapijaniya jyeshtheva paripālyā cha). The Mahābhārata 
also gives an account of the sharp criticisms and a curse from Gandhari to 
Krishna at the end of the Kurukshetra war that witnessed the extinction 
of the sons of Gandhari and Dhritarashtra. No less significant is the story 
of Vidula, who immensely enthused and encouraged her son to fight as her 
son felt dejected. The story was narrated by Kunti to arouse the Pandavas 
on the eve of the Kurukshetra battle, so that they too could emulate the 
heroic son of Vidula. These portrayals of heroic and powerful women in 
the epics probably refer to the old kshtriya hero stories. But the portrayal 
of women significantly changed when the epic stories were subsequently 
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used for propagating brahmanical ideology. Recent researches by Sukumari 
Bhattacharji, Kumkum Roy and Uma Chakravarti have strongly questioned 
the validity of the stereotyped glorification of women in the epics, as these 
contain numerous instances of growing intolerance towomenand systematic 
degradation of women’s position in the society. When Draupadi was asked 
how she lived happily with five husbands at a time, she is said to have replied 
that she did not eat, sleep, decorate herself more than her husbands, never 
quarelled with her mother-in-law and remained a always manoueverable like 
a device (aham nātyašne nātišaye nātibhūshaye na parivade švašrum sarvadā 
pariyantritā). Here Draupadī is presented as an ideal wife by personifying 
submission to her husbands and relegating herself to a secondary position 
vis-a-vis her husbands. In the Ramayana, Sita—the ideal wife—is celebrated 
for her love, admiration and complete loyalty to Rama. But Rama was ready 
to forsake her (mukta sa), because in Rama’s estimation, Sita was as defiled 


Jenene aan LAK 


as the havi of the yajria licked by a dog, and therefore Rāmā had little interest 
“iif enjoying her (notsahe paribhogaya svavalidham haviryatha). The wife was 
obviously discriminated against, and Sītā i wag, exiled by Rama merely on the 
suspicion that she could have lost her chastity? when she had been abducted 
by Ravana. The general plight of widows was even worse than that of the wife. 
The widow’s life is burdened with disabilities as laid down in the normative 
treatises. The remarriage of widow was not entirely unknown to the law- 
givers; Manu was aware of a remarried widow (punarbhū), but brahmanical 
society never accorded honour and dignity to a remarried widow. The law- 
books and the Mahabharata speak of the niyoga custom, which allowed the 
cohabitation with a sonless widow by her er younger brother-in-law till the 
birth of a male child. This is not the remarriage of a widow and does not 
reftect ūpon the widow' s dignity since the entire custom was geared to 
the need for a male progeny. The Mahābhārata suggests that in the event 
of the husband's inablity to_procure.a.child;the wife was to be united with 


his near relation from within. the family. The son born out of such union 


many instances of the custom ota satī (except that a Madri g maan up her life 
after Pandu’s death)—neither Kunti nor the three queens of Dašaratha were 
required to ascend the funeral pyres of their respective husbands. 

As most women had little education and were given no vocational training, 
they were perpetually dependent on either their father, or husband or son. 
The woman was however entitled to arm over e she s seems to 


inscriptions of this period as donors to Buddhist and. Jain: aina a monasteries. The 


source of their | patronage is difficult to ascertain. In sharp contrast to the 
idealized role of women as a subordinated personality in a patriarchal family, 
the courtesan (ganika) appears in our sources as well-versed in various 
performing arts, if not herself being literate. She is portrayed as a highly 


cu lady and not merely as an object of lust. It is true that literary _ 
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accounts often present her from the point of her physical attractions and 
attributes. The wretched condition of a courtesan in old age when she had 
lost her physical charm also figures in contemporary literary accounts. The 
position of the ganika emerges from a donative record from Mathura. The 
inscription explicitly states that the donor ganika’s mother too was a ganika 
and she donated handsomely to the Jaina monastery. There was apparently 
no hindrance to the acceptance of her gifts to the Jaina monastery. Such a 
situation illustrates the actual status of the ganika in an urban society; this is 
almost impossible to encounter in the normative brahmanical texts. 


XIII 


Cultural Scenario 


A discussion on the cultural scenario of the age under review will be in order 
here. We propose to present here an overview of the literature, religious 
beliefs and pratices and art activities. The composition of the two great 
Sanskrit epics, the Rāmāyaņa and the Mahābhārata, largely belongs to this 
period: While the Ramayana attained its present form in seven cantos by 
about AD 200, the Mahābhārata was yet to reach its final form as a text 
consisting of 1,00,0000 slokas (šatasāhasrī sarahita). To the five principal 
and original cantos of the Rāmāyaņa, which narrates ‘the s story of the great 


ruler Rama and his forefathers in the kingdom of Ayodhya, were added two. 


interpolated kandas, viz., the Balakanda and the Uttarakanda. The principal 
thrust in the Balakanda is on delineating Rama as Vishnu, being born in the 
mundane world as a human being; the Uttarakanda too underlines the divine 
character of Rama, who merges into Vishnu at the end of the narrative. The 
Mahabharata too was no longer a lively heroic story narrating the rivalry 
between the Kuru and the Pandva brothers, and stories of other great heroes; 
it now included the didactic Anušāsanaparva and the Šāntiparva. The two 
sections contained maxims on society and polity, said to have been uttered by 
Bhishma while lying on the bed of arrows. The didactic sections are different 
from the narrative sections, which centred around the life and achievements 
of great kshatriya heroes. The didactic sections preached many codes of 
conduct in social and political life by championing the brahmanical ideology. 
Both the epics were going through the process of significant transformation 
as literary creations, because they were increasingly assuming the character 
of a sacred šāstra from their original nature of hero stories. 

The spread of Sanskrit language will further be evident from the use 
of hybrid Sanskrit for many Buddhist Mahayana texts; for instance, the 
Mahāvastu-avadāna (dated sometime in between second century BC and 
fourth century AD). The Avadāna literature was a new addition to the growing 
volume of the Buddhist texts, the oldest specimen of which is possibly the 
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Avadānasataka (AD second century). Other Avadāna texts like the Divya vadana 
and the Ašokāvadāna also belong to the same time-bracket. Composition of 
the biography of the Buddha has a special place in the Buddhist literature. 
The earliest of the full-fledged biography of the Master is the Lalitavistara, 
while the Buddhacharita of Ašvaghosha also belongs to the same genre of 


literature. Āšvaghosha is also the author of the Sāriputraprakaraņa, the 
manuscript of which in portions was discovered from Turfan in Central 


Asia. The earliest specimen of a Sanskrit eulogy (prašasti) in an inscription is 


the Junagarh rock inscription of Rudradaman in AD 150. This, according to 
Sheldon Pollock, was a major turning point, signifying the employment of the 
language for court chronicling and political elites, and not merely restricted 
to sacred ritual compositions. Sanskrit was indeed the vehicle for the two. 
early Dharmašāstras, the Manusmriti and the Yajavalkyasmriti. Among 
technical t treatises in Sanskrit, mention must be made of the Mahābhashya 
of Patanījali (early second century BC) who composed a voluminous 
commentary on Panini’s Ashtadhyāyī. The Yavanajataka of Sphujidhvaja i isa 
treatise devoted to the study of zodiac signs. The text was so named because 
it was translated from original Greek in AD 150. It speaks as much of the 
importance of Sanskrit as a vehicle for writing technical treatises as also for 
the intimate transactions between the Hellenistic and Indian cultural world 


during a phase which experienced extensive commercial contacts. Among 


“other technical treatises in Sanskrit, particularly prominent are two medical 


texts (samhitas) by Šušruta and Charaka. For the first time, it was established 
that wind (vāyu), bile (pitta) and phlegm (kapha) are three primary elements 
in human physiology and the good health of a person would depend on the 
proper balance of the three elements in the human body. While Charaka is 
celebrated for his contributions to therapeutic treatment, Susruta is famous 
for his mastery of surgery. 

The earlier preference of the Buddhists for Pali language began to change. 
This, however, does not mean that the use of Pali for Buddhist literature 
came to an end—the famous Jataka stories in Pali assumed their present 
literary form during ng the | period from 200 BC to AD 200. The wide appeal 
and popularity of Prakrit is illustrated by its very regular use in inscriptions 
(praśastis, donative records and landgrant charters alike) over disparate 
regions of the subcontinent. One of the finest examples of poetry in Prakrit 
is seen in the Gāthasaptašatī of Hala. This anthology of poems by Hala 
(possibly a Satavahana ruler) revolve around the theme of love, which is 
often depicted with considerable sensuousness. As we have discussed before, 
to this period belongs the earliest Tamil literature, the Sangam texts, which 
were primarily oral literature on the themes of war, love and eulogies of 
rulers. That Tamil by this time also emerged as a language for composing 
inscriptions, is clearly borne out by Tamil-Brahmi inscriptions, thanks 
particulalry to the painstaking study by Iravatham Mahadevan. 
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Religious Scenario 


The five centuries under discussion are noted for significant developments 
in religious beliefs and customs. The immediately preceding Maurya age 
does not offer substantial images of the dominant prevalence of the Vedic 
sacrificial practices. On other hand, elaborate Vedic sacrificial rituals like the 
Vājapeya, Rājasūya and Ašvamedha were regulalry performed by rulers of 


both north India and the Deccan during the post-Maurya times. But premier _ 


Vedic gods like Indra and Varuna receded somewhat to the background. 
Though Brahma figures as the creator in the Puranas, not much prominence 
was accorded to the cult of Brahma. Among the male brahmanical deities, 
Vishnu and Siva _ were rapidly coming to considerable limelight in the 
religious scenario. 

' Vishnu was a relatively minor deity in the Vedic corpus. During the 
period under review, the devotees of Vishnu were known as Bhagavatas 
(not Vaishnavas). The gi growing popularity of Vishnu worship as early as 
“the second century Bc is best illustrated by the coins of Agathocles found 
from the Ai-khanoum excavations (in Afghanistan). These coins display the 
earliest known iconic representation of a four-armed dhoti-clad Indian deity 
holding a disc (chakra), a mace (gada), a conch-shell (Sankha) in three of his 
four hands (the object in the fourth arm is indistinct). He is undoubtedly 
Vishnu. Krishna-Vishnu’s elder brother, Sankarshana Balarama, also figures 
in another type of Agathocles’s coins, where the deity is depicted with the 
plough, the diagnostic attribute of Balarama. The worship of these two 
divinities became popular enough in the north-western borderland of the 
subcontinent to be represented as reverse devices on the coins of a Bactrian 
Greek ruler. That Vishnu was also known as Narayana, will be evident from 
the Ghoshundi inscription 1 (first century BC) where an enclosed sanctuary 
for the worship of Narayana is explicitly mentioned (pūja-silā -prākāra 
Nārāyaņavātaka). The shrine was constructed by king Sarvatāta, who was 
a Bhagavata and also performed the horse sacrifice. The said shrine housed 
the images of Vasudeva (i.e. Vasudeva Krishna) and Sankarshana (Balarama, 
the elder brother of Krishna). The inscription indicates the identification 
of Krishna Vishnu with Narayana in or before the first century Bc. This 
Krishna is indeed the same as the son of Vasudeva and Devaki and hence 
known as Vasudeva. The Mahabharata and the Puranas inform us on the 
genealo gicalaffiliation of Vasudeva Krishnawith theYadavas. Thusin orbefore 


Krishna o of the Yadava clan and the deity Nārāyana—appear to have merged 


‘group of the Yadava cian When the Saka kshtrapa Sodasa was in charge 
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of Mathura in the early first century AD, images (pratimāh) of five Vrishni 
heroes were propitiated in a stone-built shrine as divinities associated with 
the Bhagavata cult (Bhāgavatam Vrishninam paūichavīrānām pratimah šaila- 
devagrihe sthāpitāh). The five heroes of the Vrishnis were Sankarshana, 
Vasudeva-Krishna, Pradyumna (son of Rukmini and Vasudeva), Samba 
(son of Jambavati and Vasudeva) and Aniruddha (son of Samba). Perhaps 
the most eloquent testimony to the increasing popularity of the Bhagavata 
cult—even to a person of non-Indian origin—is available from the Besnagar 
Garuda pillar inscription (second century BC). According to it, Heliodorus, 
the Greek ambassador of Antialkidas, came from Taxila to Vidišā (ruled 
by Kāšīputra Bhāgabhadra), where as a devout worshipper of Vāsudeva 
(Krishna-Vishnu), he erected a pillar with the image of Garuda (Vishnu’s 
mount and also possibly Vishnu himself in the zoomorphic form). Heliodorus 
was undoubtedly a devout worshipper of Vasudeva, whom he considered 
as the foremost or outstanding divinity and he introduced himself as 
a Bhāgavata (Devadevasa Vāsudevasa Garudadhvajam ayam kārite iya 
Heliodorona Bhāgavatena ....Takkhasilakena Yonadūtena). It is no accident 
therefore that Vasudeva would figure prominently among the deities 
worshipped in the Deccan by the Satavahana queen Nayanika (Nanaghat 
inscription). 

A brahmanical deity who was not far behind Vishnu in popular appeal was 


Šiva, who like Vishnu, was also a minor deity in the Vedic corpus. Patafijali 


mentions both Rudra and Siva as divinities. The Mahabharata is replete with 
references to Siva as a great god and to the worship of Siva. The popular appeal 
of Saivism was the result of a long and gradual process and does not appear 
to have suddenly burst into the cultural scenario. The legend of deliberately 
keeping out Siva from the yajfia performed by his father-in-law Daksha 
perhaps reflects a stage, according to N.N. Bhattacharyya, in the history 
of Saivism when Siva had not yet been fully accepted in the brahmanical 
pantheon. This implies that there could have been contestations to the 
growing appeal of Saivism. The earliest possible indications of the iconic 
representation of Siva are available from the coins of the second century 
BC a from | Ujjayini. In these coins, Siva is represented, as a three-faced 


concerned, had the figure of two-armed Siva holding the trident (trisūla) 
engraved on a bronze seal found from Taxila. The appeal of Saivism in the 
north-western region is amply borne out by the regular representation 
of Siva in the reverse device of the coins of Maues, Gondophares, V’ima 
Kadphises, Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva. In these representations Siva 
is either shown in his anthropomorphic form accompanied by Nandi—his 
mount—or symbolically delineated as Nandi, which is both his mount and 
also the zoomorphic form of Siva. The worship of Siva in the phallic (lingam) 
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form was also gaining ground. The famous sculpture from Gudimallam 
(Andhra Pradesh, first century BC) depicts an upright lingam accompanied 
by a two-armed image of Siva. 

Among other brahmanical gods, mention may be made of Surya, the 
sun god, who was worshipped in the form of an image as early as in the 
sculptures of Bharhut (second century BC) and Bhaja. Most Surya images , 
show him riding a chariot drawn by horses; he is occasionally ac accompanied. 
by goddesses Usha and Pratyūshā. In the Kushāņa coins, the sun-god is 
named Mihr (also in the recently discovered Rabatak inscription), which 
speaks of his Iranian connection. Interestingly, the Puranas credit Samba 
(son of Krishna) with introducing the solar cult from Magadvipa or Iran. The 
Iranian element in the spread of the solar cult cannot be ignored. Karttikeya, 
the great warrior god, was also regularly worshipped. Known to Patafijali 
as Skanda or Visakha, his Mahābhāshya speaks of the making of images of 
this deity. This is indicative of the image worship of the warrior-god. He is 
variously called Skanda, Visago (Visakha) and Ma’aseno (Mahasena) in the 
Rabatak insciption of Kanishka. Huvishka’s coins frequently depict him. In 
a contemporary Kushanas sculpture, he appears in the dress of a warrior, 
which highlights his Mahasena aspect. In the early iconic representations— 
whether in sculpture or on coins—Kārttikeya is generaly not associated 
with his traditional peacock mount. He holds instead a cock in his hand; this 
iconography is available in the image of Karttikeya in the Yaudheya coinage, 
where he figures as a six-faced deity. He is considerably prominent in the 
Sangam literature as Murugan, who too holds a cock in his hand. 

One also notes continuity of the worship of the cult of the goddess(es) 
during our period. Known from remote antiquity, the worship of the 
goddess is best evident from the profuse number of terracotta female 
figurines, usually nude or semi-nude, elaborately ornamented and decorated 
with a prominent head-dress. In a predominantly agricultural country, the 
belief in and the popularity of the mother goddess as a deity presiding over 
life and fertility was deep-rooted. Several sculptures of the Saka-Kushana 
phase depict a female deity Hariti (often accompanied by the male god 
Parichika), along with several children. She was simultaneously a benevolent 
and a malevolent deity in her twin capacity of a protector and a devourer 
of children. Closely associated with this concept was the idea of a goddess 
of prosperity or fortune, who in subsequent centuries, would assume the 
identity and form of Lakshmi. Seals and coins of this period often bear an 
image of a goddess, either seated or standing, two elephants sprinkling 

water on her from two sides: she is given the epithet of both Gajalakshmi 
or Abhishekalakshmi. When the goddess of fortune was also propitiated 
as the deity ensuring the prosperity of a realm, she was considered as 
Rajyalakshmi. G. Fussman has recently read an inscription accompanying a 


"Gandhāra i image of a female deity (in the collection of the British Museum, 
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London) as the image of goddess Sri or the goddess of wealth and fortune 
(Siriye padimā). The great goddess slaying the buffalo-demon (asura) is lauded 
as Mahishasuramardini or Mahishamarddini. The earliest known iconic 
depiction of this deity is seen in a terracotta piece from Tonk in Rajasthan 
(first century BC). She is sought to be equated with Uma, the daughter of 
Himalaya (cf. Uma Haimavati first mentioned d in the Kenopanishad). This 


‘Uma is probably the same as Ommo in Kushana coins and in the Rabatak 


inscription of Kanishka. A close parallel to the goddess slaying the buffalo- 
demon may be seen also in the famous West Asiatic goddess Nana, who too 
stands on a lion. All these features underwent a process of syncretization, 
argues B.N. Mukherjee, that finally paved the way for the worship of the 
great goddess, Durga Mahishasuramardini. 

The five centuries mark a glorious phase in the history of Buddhism, which 
took great strides within and beyond the subcontinent. Since the holding of 
the third Buddhist council during the reign of Ašoka, the importance of the 
Sthaviravadi or Theravadi, a Hīnayāna sect, was firmly established. The clear 
separation between the Lesser Vehicle (Hinayana) and the Greater Vehicle 
(Mahayana) came to be established after the fourth and the final Buddhist 
council. There is a strong tradition that the fourth Buddhist Council was 


“held i in Kashmir during the reign of Kanishka I, though it is a controversial 


issue among scholars. The followers of Hīnayāna are spread over Sri Lanka, 
Thailand, Burma and South-East Asia. Mahāyāna Buddhism reached China 
via Central Asia and from China, it spread as far as Korea and Japan, though 
the spread of Buddhism in the last two countries took place in subseguent 
times. The division in Buddhism into Hīnayāna and Mahāyāna was a 
landmark in the history of Buddhism. 

Besides the Sthaviravādins, another sect of the Hīnayāna, attained great 
prominence; this sect is known as Sarvāstivādins. They received considerable 
patronage from Kanishka I and made their presence felt in Kashmir, 
Gandhāra and in Central Asia. The Sarvāstivādin view does not deny the 
existence of the material world, nor did they perceive the Arhat as infalliable; 
they did not consider the Buddha as a supra-human being. The other notable 
Hīnayāna sect—the Mahasanghikas—followed the Hinayana fundamental 
tenets (e.g. the Four Noble Truths, Eight-fold Path and the Chain of 
Causation), but also accepted the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas as celestial 
beings. This position seems to have brought the Mahasanghikas quite close 
to the Mahayana sect. From the Mahasanghikas emerged another sect, the 
Bahusrutiyas, whose active presence in the Nagarjunakonda-Amaravati area 
of the eastern Deccan is clear from epigraphic evidence. 

The most distinguishing features of Mahayana Buddhism were the 
recognition of the Buddha as a god, the development of the philosophy of 


“ Void (Sūnyavāda) and the concept of Bodhisattvas. The Pāli canonical texts 


never propounded the divine status of the Buddha and therefore the Buddha 
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was represented in art through aniconic symbols, like the elephant, horse, 
“the Bodhi tree, the Wheel of Law (Dharmachakra), etc. From the first century 
BC/AD, the Buddha began to be propitiated in human form under the 
influence of the Mahayana thinking. Revering the Master through images 
rather than abstract and aniconic symbols had immediate and widespread 
appeal for both monks and nuns and also for the lay worshipper. Mahayana 
philosophy laid great emphasis on the aquisition of merit (punya) by a 
person through charity and liberality (dana). This implied that a rich and/or 
powerful person donating lavishly to the Buddhist Sarngha was in a position 
to acquire merit which, being constantly on the increase by the virtue of 
more and more charity, ultimately would pave the way for the person’s 
emancipation. In other words, such a concept would render redundant the 
steadfast practices, like the Four Noble Truths, the Eight-Fold Path and one’s 
emancipation through the gradual four stages: salvation could be ensured 
instead by giving regular and lavish gifts to the Sarngha. It is therefore not 
difficult to appreciate why Mahayana had a great following among rulers, 
merchants, prosperous artisans and craftsmen. Mahayanism also made 
signal contribution to the concept of Bodhisattva, who actually replaces 
the Arhat of the Hinayana thought. The Bodhisattva could be a divinity, a 
recluse and even a householder. Theoretically, all Mahayanists were potential 
Bodhisattavas. The Bodhisattava is the Buddha Becoming, different from 
the Buddha Being. Though the Bodhisattva has attained a very high spiritual 
status and perfectly capable of attaining the Buddhahood, yet he refrains 
from reaching that ultimate state till the entire humanity reached the sacred 
goal of salvation. As the Bodhisattva is full of compassion (karuna) for human 
miseries and always strives for the amelioration of human sorrow, the 
concept naturally attracted great attention. Particularly prominent among 
the Bodhisattvas are Avalokitešvara, Mafijuéri and Maitreya. Matijušrī 
presides over Knowledge and removes the darkness of i ignorance; he is also 
the preceptor of Maitreya, the future Buddha. Two Mahāyāna philosophies 
immensely enriched Indian classical thoughts; one is Yogāchāra founded by 
Vasubandhu and Sunyavada (the concept of Void), the latter established by 
the celebrated philosopher Nagarjuna. 

Jainism did not expand beyond the subcontinent like Buddhism, but its 


popularity within India is beyond any doubt. The formal division of the Jaina ` 


religion between Švetāmbaras and Digambaras was complete by about first 
century AD. A premier centre of Jainism was Mathurā, which has yielded 
many specimens of Jaina in images and also several records of donations to the 
Jain monastery. Another lively centre of Jainism was Ujjayinī. The spread 
of Jainism in Kalinga by the late first century BC is ‘clearly borne out by the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, „who was a devout Jaina follower and 
caused the excavation of cave-shelters near Bhuvaneswar in Orissa. 
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Art and Architecture 


One of the most important markers of a thriving cultural life is in the arena of 
art and architecture. Secular elements can be discerned in both sculpture and 
architecture, but both were primarily inspired by religious life and activities. 
The village life, the urban scenario and both rural-urban architecture have 
been ably delineated by artists in sculptures, the vast majority of which 
directly linked to various religious cults and sects. Architectural remains of 
brahmanical shrines are rare; but most architectural creations were related 


to Buddhism in the form of the stipa, the chaitya and the vihāra (monastery). 
Though the stapa was venerated by both the Buddhists and the Jainas, it has 
a special association with Buddhism. 

The Buddha, just before he passed away, is said to have enjoined upon 
Ananda to erect stūpas on his mortal remains (Mahāparinibbānasutta). 


It immediately establishes that the stupa was primarily associated with 


~ Aina naak em 


which oie was an eaves one, one Gd over the mortal remains of the 


` deceased. The stūpa was therefore a funerary structure, at least initially. The 
most distinctive feature of the stūpa architecture is its hemispherical, semi- 


circular dome. Ašoka is credited with the construction of 84,000 stupas in 
the Buddhist tradition, which obviously exaggerated the figure to glorify 
the Maurya emperor’s efforts in promoting the stūpa architecture. What 
is important is that Ašoka probably began the construction of brick-built 
stūpas or provided a brick encasing to the already exisitng earthen stūpas. 

The stūpas would consequently be more durable and last longer. During the 
post-Maurya times, there was a remarkable spurt in the stupa architecture, 
which spanned over a vast area from the north-western frontier areas to 
Andhra Pradesh in the south; Sri Lanka too experienced regular construction 
of stupas. Stūpas are of three broad types: (1) Sarira/Dhatu stūpa—these 
were raised over the mortal remains of the Buddha and his direct disciples. 

Such stūpas were objects of great veneration and held in the highest esteem, 
(2) Paribhogika stūpas, which were associated with: the veneration of the 
commemorative in nature, Muse la) perpetuate | the allowed, "memory 
of some aspects of the Buddha’s life and/or some important event in the 
history of Buddhism. In subseguent times, devout Buddhists constructed 
small/miniature stūpas as a remembrance of their visits to some sacred 
Buddhist centres; these were votive stupas. Of the stūpas of the post-Maurya 
phase, those at Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati are regarded as outstanding 
representatives of the stupa architecture. 
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These stūpas were usually made of stones or its brick layers were encased 
with stones. The stupa stands on a raised circular platform, (vedikā) on 
which stood the semi-circular dome (anda). The top of the hemispherical 
dome is flat in order to accommodate a square box-like member (harmika). 
The harmika was protected with railings. The harmikā served the purpose 
of a storage space, in which were deposited within a casket, the mortal 
remains of the Buddha or portions of objects used by him. As the contents 
within the harmikā were meant for veneration, the harmikā was protected 
by an umbrella-like object (chhatrāvalī with the chhatradanda) that was 
raised above the harmikā. The upraised chhatradanda added an impression 
of accentuated height to a structure which was primarily semi-circular in 
shape. The stupa was also provided with a circumambulatory path for the 
devotees and visitors. The stupa was usually enclosed by stone railing pillars, 
which clearly were modelled on the traditional fencing made of wood or 
bamboo. In the four cardinal directions were the four superbly sculpted 
gateways, their ornate designs presenting an interesting contrast to the bare 
and plain outer walls of the hemispherical dome. There are instances of royal 
support in the construction of large stupas. As the principal component of 
the stūpa is its hemispherical dome (anda), it offers considerable difficulties 
to accentuate the height of the stupa with a view to attracting the attention of 
the devotee and the onlooker from a great distance. The wayout lay in adding 
a drum-shaped component (medhi) between the base and the semi-circular 
superstructure; providing the stupa with a two-tier base instead of a single 
one; and finally, increasing the height of the chhatradanda and the number 
of parasoles attached to the chhatradanda. This helped enhancement of the 
size of the stupa without disturbing its basic semi-circular superstructure. 

Another architecutral form specially associated with Buddhism was the 
chaitya, the genesis of which too may have been connected with funerary 
practices (chita). The chaitya was constructed by cutting rocks to provide a 
cave-shelter for monks. The chaitya was therfore a rock-cut architecture; it 
was also a cave-shelter which was, however, artificial and man-made. The 
best specimens of the chaitya architecture are situated in the western part of 
the Deccan: Nasik, Bhaja, Kondane, Junnar, Karle, Pitalkhora, etc. The Karle 
chaitya is considered to be the outstanding specimen of this architecture due 
to its structural excellence, technical accomplishments and superb sculptural 
decorations. i 

The ground plan of the chaitya is usually oblong or rectangular with 
an apsidal back. At the end of the chaitya hall usually stood a stūpa for 
worship. Along the length of the hall on both the sides are seen several 


decorated columns with the base resembling the pitcher (parnakumbha)... 


The superstructure consists of a barrel vaulted roof, which is formed by 
pairs of rib-like vaults from the two sides. Between the wall and the pillars 
was located the circumambulatory path, a constant feature of the chaitya 
architecture. The most spectacular component of the chaitya was its facade 
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Plate 5.7: Eastern gateway, Sanchi Stupa 


through which the entrance was provided. The chaitya opening resembled a 
horse-shoe; the horse-shoe shaped facade was embellished with a window 


‘through which sunlight entered chaitya hall. The entrance was usually 


decorated with beautiful sculptures, including the figures of donors to the 
chaitya. 

Besides the stupa and chaitya, another architecutral form was vihāra or the 
monastery meant for the residence of monks and nuns. Buddhist and Jaina 
viharas at the initial phase were often a combination of several caves. Usually 
a little flat land in a hilly tract was surrounded by caves on three sides. The 
caves were meant for the residence of monk, the larger cave was set aside 
for congregation and worship and the flat land served the purpose of a 
courtyard. With the growing need for larger vihāras in later times, brick-built 
vihāras came into existence; such brick-built vihāras indicated the preference 
for permanent structures of monasteries. 

Artistic creativity is superbly manifested in the sculptures of this period. 


“Both stone and terracotta were used as the medium for sculpting. The 


sculptural tradition visible in the art of Sanchi and Bharhut and in the three | 
major schools of sculpture, Gandhara, Mathura and Amaravati is stylistically 
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distinguishable from the previous Mauryan sculptures. The latter was largely 
a court art, as Niharranjan Ray has demonstrated. No such influence and 
demand of the royal court is evident in the sculptural art of the post-Maurya 
period. If the Maurya art is noted for the conspicuous absence of human 
figures, such figures abound in the stone sculptures of the post-Maurya 
times. The stiffness and formalism of the Mauryan sculpture are replaced 
with flowing tenderness of forms—human, floral and faunal. Though the 
three schools of sculptures, Gandhara, Mathura and Amaravati have their 
distinctive feautres, they all share the common theme of depicting the life 
of the Buddha in the form of narrative art. Principal stages of the Buddha's 
life, his birth, his schooling, renunciation, meditation under the Bodhi 
tree, delivering the first sermon, performing miracles at Sravasti and the 
parinirvāņa are delineated with admirable details. We have already mentioned 
that the Buddha was earlier represented aniconically through various 
symbols, but later he was shown in the human form. 

Most of the sculptures at Bharhut and Sanchi are seen on the gateways 
and on the railing pillars. The sculptures are in low (bas) relief and the 
sculptor was rarely able to portray the sense of perspective and depth. If 
a human figure is meant to be shown behind a house, the figure is actually 
shown atop the house since the artist here was not able to impart the sense 
of perspective. But these technical limitations and deficiencies paled before 
the fascinating richness of the delineation of the unceasing flow of life. The 
aesthetic treatment of the floral world is a major achievement of the artist. 
The human figures are marked by softness and plasticity of forms and a 
flowing linear rtiythm. Special mention must be made of the smiling female 
figure in the form of a bracket figure on the gateways of the Sanchi stupa. 
Elaborately ornamented, these nude or semi-nude female figures with heavy 
breasts, attenuated waist and broad hips are endowed with a frank sensuous 
modelling. The top portions of gateways at Sanchi show three parallel 
horizontal bars on which appear wonderfully sculpted scenes of an endless 
procession of life and creation. The sculpted bars represent, as Niharranjan 
Ray convincingly argues, the narration of a story or stories in a painted scroll 
which was, as if, rolled out gradually and sequentially before the viewer. The 
idea of this representation appears to have been drawn from the folk art in 
which the patachitra (scroll painting) is a common medium of simultaneous 
verbal and visual narrations. Thus the art form drew its inspiration from 
popular life around the artist and not from the preferences and ideologies 
of the court. 

The figures of the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas hold the centre stage in 
the Gandhara sculptures, which were made mostly of grey and black schist, 
but later in stucco as well. There are visible non-indigenous elements in the 
physiognomy and attire of the Buddha/Bodhisattva figures in the Gandhara 
art. The oval face, sharp nose, elegant eyebrows, graceful eyes and a well- 
proportioned body exuding the charms of youth—all these features in the 
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Gandhara Buddha/Bodhisattva images remind us of the figure of Apollo in 
the Hellenic/Hellenistic art form. Whether standing or sitting, the Buddha 
figure was carved out with admirable anatomical precision. His garment 
is thin and fine and clings to the body like a sheet of wet cloth in highly 
stylized folds (or draperies). The Gandhara Buddha figure generally has both 
the shoulders covered by a wrapper-like garment. The same tradition also 
appears in the seated Buddha figure in the Dharmachakrapravartana mudra, 
etched on the rock surface in the Karakorum highway. The footwear of the 
Bodhisattva has a strong affinity with Roman sandals. The Buddha is often 
accompanied by Vajrapani, wielding thunderbolt: here Vajrapani strongly 
resembles Zeus. All these features of the Gandhara sculptural style evolved 
when the area was occupied at different phases by the Greeks, Sakas, Pahlavas 
and Kushanas. That Gandhara maintained far-flung commercial contacts 
with West -Asia and Central Asia has already been discussed. V.A. Smith, 
Ludwig Bachhoffer and A. Foucher argued that the naturalistic depiction 
of the human figure with anatomical precision and physical grace was not 
the forte of Indian artists, who are thought to have borrowed these features 
from the contemporary Hellenistic art. The ‘foreign’ elements imbibed in the 
Gandhara sculptures placed it on a high pedestal of artistic achievements and 
made possible the naturalistic depiction of the human form for the first time 
in Indian art history. This position largely stems from the imperial/colonial 


historiography, which was strongly refuted by Ananda Coomaraswamy 


and Stella Kramrisch and later by many other scholars. Coomaraswamy 
and others pointed out that though there were several non-Indian stylistic 
features in the depiction of the Buddha/Bodhisattva figures in Gandhara, 
these were at the most external attributes. The very basis and theme of this 
art was deeply rooted to Indian tradition and religion, especially Buddhism. 
A further counterpoint was also placed that the Buddha figure originated 
from the concept and form of the figure of the Yaksha, a semi-divine being. 
To these strong indigenous roots were successfully blended many Hellenistic 
features in the Gandhāra art. Gandhāra art combined in it not merely 
Hellenistic traits, but also many West Asiatic and Central Asiatic features. 
Thus one encounters the regular depiction of fire worship in the Gandhara 
art, a trait which probably was derived from Iranian sources. Many figures 
with conical and pointed caps on their heads remind us of the Scythian caps 
of similar design. 

The extremely rich sculptural tradition of Mathurāis easily distinguishable 
by its principal medium, the red-spotted sand stone, locally available in 
Mathura. The Yaksha figure was sculpted in large numbers in this school 
of art. These are massive figures with very strong muscular features and a 
powerful body. Large bulging eyes, smiling countenance and slightly heavy 
and pot-like belly of the Yaksha permeate a mundane character. Along with 
Gandhara, Mathura is renowned for the creation of numerous Buddha images. 
The famous figure from Katra demands a closer look. It is a sculpture in high 
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relief (alto relivo) with a pedestal inscription that has helped to assign it to 
AD first century on palaeographic grounds. Three lion figures in the sitting 
posture at the bottom of the seated Buddha figure suggest that the Buddha 
was a Chakravarti. He is seated in the padmasana pose, left hand touching 
the left knee, the right is upraised in the gesture of assurance (abhayamudrā). 
The upper torso was covered by a wrapper which covers the left shoulder, 
leaving the right one bare. The eyes are open and the Buddha is endowed 
with a smiling and calm countenance. The hallmark of Indian sculptural 
tradition, plasticity of modelling and a flowing linear rhythm can be easily 
seen in the depiction of this image. The Mathura sculptures are also famous 
for its female figures. The soft pliable body with a frank sensuousness and 
love for purely mundane pleasures strongly attracted the the imaginations 
of the artist of Mathura. Women are also portrayed in Bacchanalian scenes, 
in the bath and attending to their toilette. 

The art of Amaravati also drew heavily on Buddhist tradition. Here too, 
narrative art concerning the life of the Master is the dominant theme. Like 
the Mathura and Gandhāra schools, Amaravati too shows a preference for 
alto relivo sculptures. A distinctive feature of the Amaravati style is a thrust 
on delineating figures in a pronouncedly elongated manner, though plasticity 
of the form was never hampered nor compromised. The other feature of this 
style is to densely pack the surface of the sculpture with many figures, leaving 
little vacant space between figures. The scenes are often endowed with a 
pronounced element of whirlwind movements and an attempt to impart a 
sense of dramatic movements. The deliberate portrayal of elongated limbs, 
sometimes even by elongating the head-dress or crown in the Amaravati 
sculptures gives a special effect of linear rhythm. This had lasting influence 
of the modelling of the human figures in the sculptural style in south India 
during subsequent centuries. 

At the end of our survey, it is reasonable to conclude that the absence of 
a paramount power in the political scenario, the presence of several ‘foreign’ 
powers were not a deterrant to the fascinating cultural accomplishments of 
the age; neither did it preclude the possibilities of major strides in material 
life during this period. In fact, the five centuries left major landmarks in 
the development of Indian history; these centuries paved the way for the 
maturation of many cultural features in the next three centuries which are 
celebrated in Indian historiography. 
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CHAPTER 6 


A Political, Social and Cultural Overview: 
The Epoch of the Guptas and 
their Contemporaries 


(AD 300-600) 


The period from AD 300 to AD 600 is one of the most worked out phases by 
historians of early India. Textbooks celebrate these three centuries, marked 
by the presence of major political powers—the Guptas in north India and 
the Vakatakas in the Deccan—and a great efflorescence in cultural arena, 


` especially in creative literature, art and architecture. There is a sustained 


belief in the conventional historiography that the disappearance of ‘foreign’ 


powers (e.g. the Šakas and Kushāņas) not only paved the way for the rise of 


the Gupta and the Vakataka powers, but inspired the great strides in art and 
literature too. The period under review is recorded in Indian historiography 
under various labels as the ‘golden age’, the ‘classical age’ and ‘the late 


_ancient’. In recent decades, however, such a standpoint of historians has 


come under considerable criticism and contestation. This is a point to which 
we shall return at the concluding part of our discussion. 

Like the immediately preceding period, bulk of the evidence for the Gupta 
period—especially for the study of politics, polity and economy—comes 
from the growing corpus of inscriptions, many of which are copper plate 
charters. This shift in the nature of epigraphic materials signals significant 
changes in the political and socio-economic setup, a point which will be taken 
up later for an elaborate discussion. The age is noted for the availability of 
excellent gold coins issued by the Guptas, and also for silver and copper 


_coins. The historian also profitably utilizes the vast literary data, culled from 


normative and creative literature alike. The period i is indeed marked by the 
expression of the elite culture. Among the non-indigenous 6 sources throwing 
light on this period, prominent are the travels of the Chinese pilgrim Faxian 
(in India from AD 399 to AD 414) and the Christian Topography by a Syrian 
Christian monk named Comas Indicopleustes (late sixth century AD). 
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Political Conditions 


North India, for the greater part of these three centuries, came under the 
domination of the Guptas, the most formidable political power of the period. 
A study of the rise and expansion of the Gupta ruling house will, therefore, 
be in order here. Like many of the early Indian powers, the process of the rise 
of the Guptas to political prominence is only dimly known. A few persons 
with the Gupta name-endings figure in the pre-fourth century AD records, 
wherein they appeared as important officials. A well-known example was 
Chandragupta Maurya’s provincial governor, Pushyagupta of vaisya origin 
(Junagarh | prašasti of Rudradaman I AD 150). Similarly, some persons with 
Gupta name- ending appeared as amātyas or high-ranking functionaries 
in inscriptions from the Deccan too, assigned to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Official genealogies of the Gupta ruling house, admittedly 
of later times, however, do not associate any ruler of this house with any 
of these officials or their families. Many scholars have paid considerable 
attention to the problem of determining the varna status of the royal Gupta 
family, though without much success. This exercise itself is a pointer to the 
preceding nature of political historiography with a discernible thrust on the 
origin/original homeland, genealogy and chronology of a ruling house. That 
the Guptas enjoyed any discernible pedigree will be difficult to prove, and 
it may not be unlikely that the Guptas could have belonged to the vaišya 
varna. S.R. Goyal, though, is of the opinion that the gotra of the Guptas, 
namely Dharana, indicates that they could be of brahmana origin. The rise 
of the Guptas in Indian history, like some other ruling houses, strongly 
suggests that a kshatriya origin was not a binding condition—following the 
sastric dictum—for gaining political mastery. 

The Gupta genealogy recorded in the Gupta inscriptions and official seals 
begins with one Srigupta, followed by his son Ghaotkachagupta, with no 
known ancestry. That the first two personalities were vassals or at best petty 
rulers is indicated by their title, maharaja, definitely less prominent than 
the more impressive title mahārājadhirāja assumed by the third member, 
Chandragupta I. R.C. Majumdar has drawn our attention to the accounts 
“of the Chinese pilgrim Ijing (in India from AD 675 to AD 695) to find some 
clues to the early history of this family. Ijing speaks of the grant of land to 


a Buddhist monastery at Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no by a ruler Che-li-ki-to, who ` 


had prospered five centuries before his visit. Majumdar identfied the ruler 
with Srigupta and the monastery with Mrigasthapana or Mrigasikhavana 
stupa, said to have been situated in Varendri in ancient north Bengal. This 
account of granting some land in north Bengal by Srigupta was interpreted 
by Majumdar to mean that the earliest member of the family possessed 
some territories in northern Bengal or Varendra. A later modification of 
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this view by Sudhakar Chattopadhyay sought to locate the territory in the 
present Murshidabad area of West Bengal. Thus, the theory of Bengal as the 
original homeland of the Guptas emerged in historiography. This has been 
challenged by questioning the reliability of the Chinese text, which belongs 
to a much later period. Ijing places Srigupta’s reign in AD 175 whereas it is 
nearly impossible to assign him prior to the last quarter of the third century 
AD. It was further pointed out that the indisputable proof of the Gupta rule 
over Bengal cannot go back prior to the fourth decade of the fifth century AD. 
Goyal and Agrawal have drawn our attention to the definite concentration of 
the Gupta epigraphic records—by far the most authentic source material for 
the Gupta history—in the middle Ganga valley and particularly in eastern 
Uttar Pradesh. There has been a considerable scholarly claim to.regard 
eastern Uttar Pradesh as the original homeland, or at least the primary 
stronghold of the Guptas with Pataliputra as their apex political centre. The 
controversy cannot be resolved in the present state of our knowledge. 

The uncertainties of the Gupta history are much removed with the rise of 
Chandragupta I. As the Gupta records give him a much higher political title 
of mahārājadhirājā he is logically taken as an independent ruler distinct from 
his two predecessors merely having the mahārāja title. As the first sovereign 
ruler of the family, he is credited with initiating an era (named after the 
Guptas, hence the term Gupta era) which was continued by his successors 
uninterruptedly. As late as the first part of the eleventh century AD the 
celebrated scholar Al Biruni was aware of this era. On the basis of his accounts 
it appears that the era began from AD 319-20, marking the accession of 
Chandragupta I to the throne. The independent political existence of the 
Guptas started from this date. The use of this era has a distinct political 
implication. The chronological span of the use of this reckoning system 
suggests the duration of the Gupta political control. The spatial spread 


Plate 6.1: Gold coins showing Chandragupta I and Kumaradevi (obv.) 
and goddess seated on lion (rev.) 
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of the use of this era, especially in the records of non-Gupta rulers, is an 
indicator of the expansion of the Gupta power and the acceptance of the 
Gupta suzerainty. The cessation of the use of the era in records, on the other 
hand, points to the decay and ultimate decline of the Gupta political control. 
The foundation of the Gupta power seems to have been laid by Chandragupta 
I who has been assigned a reign period of roughly fifteen years (320-335 
"AD). His two less prominent predecessors, Srigupta and Ghatotkachagupta, 
are placed respectively from AD 275-300 and AD 300-320. How the Guptas 
rose to an independent and prominent political position is not very clear. 
Chandragupta I’s reign is understandable only from later records and some 
literary accounts. A Puranic passage reflecting the conditions not later than 
the fourth century AD suggests (in the form of a pseudo prophecy) that the 
territories (janapadas) of Prayaga (region round present Allahabad in Uttar 
Pradesh), Saketa (around present Ayodhya in northern Uttar Pradesh) and 
Magadha along the Ganges (anugarigā) would be enjoyed by the Guptas. No 
Gupta ruler prior to Chandragupta I was powerful enough to exercise control 
over these substantial territories, and so the passage probably indicated the 
extent of the Gupta kingdom at the time of Chandragupta I. 

An early type of the Gupta gold coin is also associated with the name of 
Chandragupta I, but whether he was the issuer of this gold coin is a debatable 
issue. The political importance of this coin lies in the representation 
of the Gupta monarch along with the Gupta queen Kumāradevī whose 
Lichchhavi origin is unmistakable from the legend Lichchhavayah in the 
coin. The description of the Lichchhavis in plural certainly speaks of their 
non-monarchical polity. They have been traditionally associated with the 
area around Vaišālī in Muzaffarpur in north Bihar at least since the sixth 
century BC. The Chandragupta-Kumāradevī type of gold coin leaves little 
room for doubt about the marriage alliance between the rising monarchical 
power in the middle Ganga valley and a well-known non-monarchical 
clan in north Bihar. In the long run the marriage probably resulted in the 
incorporation of the area around Vaisali within the Gupta realm. There is 
evidence of the Gupta official seals of the subsequent times to attest their 
rule over Vaisali. Vaišālī is never known to have been directly conquered 
by the Guptas. A logical surmise would be that the Guptas acquired this 
territory through their marriage alliance with the Lichchhavis. The political 
significance of this matrimonial connection is intelligible not only by the 
coin legend Lichchhavayah, but also by one of the epithets of Samudragupta 
(progeny of this marriage), namely, the grandson of the Lichchhavis 
(Lichchhavīdauhitra). Like the militant Magadhan power under Ajātašatru 
who claimed to have crushed the Lichchhavis in the fifth century Bc, the 
Guptas too—argues Raychaudhuri—were fully conscious of the strategic 
importance of a territory to north of the Ganga and close to their capital, 
Pataliputra. The Lichchhavis too must have somehow withstood the terrible 
political and military reversal inflicted by Magadha in the pre-Mauryan 
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times. The foundation of the Gupta power by Chandragupta I seems to have 
brought the middle Ganga valley and the region around Pātaliputra back to 
political limelight. During the rule of the Kushanas, the most formidable 
empire in north India before the rise of the Guptas, the political citadel 
was certainly Mathura in the Ganga-Yamuna doab, which, because of the 
very nature of the Kushana polity, was largely oriented towards the north- 
western borderland of the subcontinent. This shift of the geo-political focus 
merits consideration in the study of the Gupta politics and polity that was 
firmly rooted to the central sector of the Ganga valley. Chandragupta's reign 
saw that the Guptas were in firm control of the middle Ganga valley, in areas 
both to the north and the south of the river. This provided the vital platform 
for their impressive political expansion dyring the rule of the next king 
Samudragu apta (AD 335-75)... 

~~ Though there has been some debates whether Samudragupta_was the 
direct successor of his father Chandragupta I, he was definitely the most 
outstanding political figure of his family. His stupendous efforts to raise the 
Guptas as the supreme political power are presented in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription, the Eran stone inscription and his coins (there are two copper 
plates said to have been issued by him, but they are considered spurious 
by epigraphists). A great conqueror, Samudragupta uprooted (unmūlya) no 
less than ten kings of north India (Aryavartta), according to the Allahabad , 
prasasti of Harishena, the court poet of Samudragupta. They are: 


. Rudradeva (generally identified with a Saka king of Western India) 
. Matila (ruling near Bulandshahr in Uttar Pradesh) 
. Nāgadatta (a Naga ruler of north India or in northern Bengal) 
. Ganapatinaga (ruling over Mathura) 
. Nāgasena (a Naga ruler associated with Padmavati in Madhya Pradesh) 
Chandravarman (ruling in the Bankura district, West Bengal) 
. Achyuta (probably ruling over Ahichchhatra in Bareilly district of Uttar 
Pradesh) 
8. Nandi (possibly a Naga king, because many Naga rulers bore the name 
Nandi, but his kingdom cannot be properly identified) 
9. Balavarman (identified either with a king of upper Assam or of eastern 
Malwa) 
10. A petty king of the Kota family (Kotakulaja), generally located in 
Ludhiana, Punjab 


NOURWNER 


There are of course scholarly debates on the identifications of these 
rulers and their respective territories, mainly because Harishena did not 
mention their respective kingdoms by name. Since they were defeated and 
their territories annexed to the Gupta empire, these kingdoms became non- 
existent in the perception of the court-poet. That is why Harishena probably 
remained silent about the kingdoms of these defeated rulers. The Guptas, 
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firmly entrenched in the middle Ganga valley, aimed at the extermination 
of rivals in Ganga-Yamuna doab, upper Ganga valley, Punjab and Haryana, 
central India and Malwa plateau and tried to expand in the lower Ganga 
regions. The Naga kings seem to have been the most powerful rivals in 
contemporary north India and borne the brunt of the assault launched by 
Samudragupta. That the Gupta power penetrated into eastern Malwa, i.e. 
the region around ancient Vidišā, is proved by Samudragupta’s inscription 
from Eran (ancient Airikina). Here the adversary of the Guptas must have 
been the western Saka kshatrapas ruling over Malwa and western India. 
Samudragupta’s victories over these rulers reduced the multiplicity of 
powers in the greater parts of north India, paving the way for the political 
supremacy of the Guptas. The Gupta emperor, who is said to have aimed for 
the unification of the earth (dharani-bandha)also reduced the forest chiefs 
(ātavikarājas) to his servants (parichārakītkrita). These forest-chiefs may 
conveniently be located in the present Baghelkhand region where existed 
such dtavikarajas in the Gupta Era 209 (AD 529). His claim of being the 
exterminator (sarvarājocchettā), in the context of the then north Indian 
political situation, has some justification, though not entirely free from 
court-poetical exaggeration. 

His south Indian campaign was no less spectacular. He claims victories 
over all south Indian kings (sarvadakshiņāpatharāja). Twelve such kings in 
peninsular India are explicitly stated along with their respective territories 
in the Allahabad prasasti. Harishena appears to have enlisted them in a 
definite geographical order which helps us judge the extent of the south 
Indian campaign. But more important is the mention of the territories of 
vanquished enemies in the south, a pattern of narration distinctly different 
from the account of his north Indian military and political exploits. This 
was deliberately done as Samudragupta followed a different policy in 
trans-Vidhyan territories: capturing the defeated enemy, then favouring 
by releasing the captive as the victor was sure of his suzerainty (grahana- 
mokshānugraha policy). In other words the territories of the defeated 
dakshiņāpatharājas were not annexed to the Gupta empire and therefore 
the kingdoms of these rulers continued to exist. Samudragupta then must 
have followed a policy in Dakshinapatha different from that in Aryavarta. 
We shall discuss this later. Below is the list of the twelve south Indian kings 
defeated by Samudragupta: = a ie 


1. Mahendra of Košala (south Košala, comprising Raipur, Bilaspur, 
Sambalpur areas in Chhattisgarh) 

2. Vyāghrarāja of Mahākāntāra (the forest tracts in the Bastar region) 

Mantaraja of Kaurala (eastern Godavari district, Andhra Pradesh) 

4. Mahendragiri of Pishtapura (Pithapuram near Kakinada in Andhra 
Pradesh) 


w 
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5. Svāmidatta of Kottura (identification uncertain, but possibly in the 
Vizagapatnam district of Andhra Pradesh) 

6. Damana of Erandapalla (identification controversial, probably in either 
in the Vizagapatnam district or the Western Godavari district, Andhra 
Pradesh) 

7. Vishnugopa of Karichi (Kafichipuram in northern Tamil Nadu) 

8. Nilaraja of Avamukta (probably in the Anantapur district, Andhra 
Pradesh) 

9. Hastivarman of Vengi (present Veggi or Pedda-vegi in the deltas of the 
Godavari and the Krishna) 

10. Ugrasena of Palakka (possibly located in the Nellore district, Andhra 
Pradesh) 

11. Kuvera of Devarashtra (probably on the eastern coast, Vizagapatnam 
district, Andhra Pradesh) 

12. Dhanafijaya of Kusthalapura (possibly in the western part of Andhra 
Pradesh). 


Despite many debates among historians about the identifications of rulers 
and their respective territories, it is more or less certain that Samudragupta 
penetrated the Deccan through central India and the forest tract of western 
Orissa and Chattisgarh to reach the coastal areas of Kalinga. From here, he 
followed the eastern sea-board southwards right up to Karichi in what was 
later called Tondaimandalam. Of the defeated twelve rulers Vishņugopa 
was definitely a Pallava king and Hastivarman a Sālankāyana ruler. The 
campaign eloguently speaks of the striking power of the Guptā army and 
the great military generalship of Samudragupta. It is indeed a rare military 
feat for a ruler with his power-base in north India to plan and so successfully 
execute such a long-distance campaign in trans-Vindhyan regions. Equally 
exceptional is the grahana-mokshanugraha policy. Various explanations have 


Plate 6.2: Gold coin showing Samudragupta playing vina (obv.) 
and goddess Lakshmi (rev.) 
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been offered towards understanding the motives of this campaign. In the 
Allahabad prašasti there are names of three north Indian rulers uprooted by 
Samudragupta, followed by the account of the defeat of twelve south Indian 
kings and then once again, the full list of ten north Indian kings defeated by 
Samudragupta. 

If this is interpreted as a strict sequence of events, Samudragupta then 
first defeated only three north Indian kings, after which he proceeded to 
south India and finally returned again to the north to exterminate ten north 
Indian rivals. This led a number of scholars to infer that while Samudragupta 
was away in the south his north Indian rivals challenged his supremacy 
taking advantage of his absence. Samudragupta, therefore, had to rush to 
north India to defeat them, but left his southern campaign unfinished. 
Thus the grahaņa-mokshānugraha policy is seen as a softer one which was 
required by the contingent situation in north India. The Allahabad prašasti 
however has no corroborative evidence of any political challenge from his 
contemporary north Indian powers. The other alternative explanation was 
that Samudragupta could have been actually defeated by a confederacy of 
south Indian rulers under the leadership of Vishnugopa of Karichi. That is why 
the Gupta king had to take recourse to a policy of freeing the captured kings. 
Once again, there is no supporting information from the Allahabad prašasti, 
our main evidence. It has also been argued that Samudragupta realized 
the practical difficulties integrating such a vast territory from his north 
Indian base or more precisely, the Magadhan core region, and wisely allowed 
the defeated rulers of the Deccan and south India independent political 
existence. But it will be extremely unlikely to imagine an astute military 
and political leader like Samudragupta to have launched such a distant 
campaign without prior calculations of the political advantages realizable 
from a possible victory. What is more or less clear is that Samudragupta 
definitely directed his attention to the eastern seaboard adjoining present 
Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and northern Tamil Nadu. Significantly enough, this 
littoral was dotted with a number of flourishing ports. On the basis of early 


classical texts, Tamil Sangam texts and archaeological materials (excavated © 


and explored coastal and deltaic sites and the distribution of the Rouletted 
Ware) these ports appear to have participated in maritime commerce along 
the eastern coast and also with Sri Lanka and South-East Asia. Moreover, 
Vengi was a prosperous agricultural region. 

Harishena claims that Samudragupta was in touch with Sri Lanka and 
the islands of South-East Asia (sarvadvipa vāsibhih). For a north Indian ruler 
over a land-locked territory, political control over the eastern coast may have 
provided a much needed outlet for reaching Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia. 
Such a political control could be secured by stamping upon the defeated rulers 
of eastern Deccan the superior military might of the Gupta monarch without 
necessarily having to annex them. Seen from this angle, Samudragupta 
might have been prompted to launch his dakshiņāpatha campaign more for 
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strategic and economic advantages rather than territorial annexation. Some 
scholars argue that Raghu’s conquest in Kālidāsa's Raghuvamsam echoes. the 
Deccan campaign of Samudragupta. The same has also been explained as 
“an application of the Kautilyan model of the dharmavijaya, different from 
annexation of territories (digvijaya). Even if it amounts to dharmavijaya it is 
definitely not similar to Ašoka's conquest by Dhamma (dhammavijaya). 

Attention now may be turned to another category of the-then powers who 

satisfied Prachandsdsana Samudragupta by paying him all tributes, obeying 
orders, attending the court and paying him obescience (sarvvakāradānā- 
jtākaraņāpraņāmāgāmana-paritoshitaprachaņdašāsana). These include five 
frontier chiefs (pratyantanripati) and nine non-monarchical groups. The five 
frontier areas were Samatata (Southeastern Bangladesh, to the east of the 
Meghna), Davāka (probably in the Nowgaon district, Assam), Nepala (Nepal), 
Kamarūpa (upper Assam) and Kartripura (Kartarpur near Jullundhar in the 
Punjab or in the Gadhwal areas of Uttar Pradesh). The non-monarchical 
groups are clubbed together by Harisheņa. They are Mālavas (Jaipur 
area, Rajasthan), Ārjunāyanas (located in the Delhi-Jaipur-Agra triangle), 
Yaudheyas (Bharatpur, Rajasthan), Madrakas (between the rivers Chenab 
and Raviin Pakistan), Ābhirās (in western Deccan around Nasik?), Prabhiras, 
Kākapuras (near Sanchi), Sanakānīkas (near Vidišā, Madhya Pradesh), and 
Kharapārikas (possibly in the Damoh district, Madhya Pradesh). That many 
of these were non-monarchical polities is clearly indicated by the legends of 
their coins and the seals. This is a political relation clearly different from that 
between the Gupta emperor and the Āryāvarttarājas and Dakshiņāpatharājas 
respectively.The frontier chiefs and the non-monarchical groups stood as 
tributary powers to Samudragupta who spread his political superiority over 
an extensive outlying zone from south-eastern Bangladesh to Rajasthan 
and from the Himalayan foothills to the western fringes of the Deccan. The 
Gupta power significantly penetrated into what is called the tribal belt of 
central India. 

The Gupta empire was in intimate contacts with a number of independent 
powers outside and on the borderlands of the subcontinent. The Allahabad 
prasasti enlists Daivaputra-shahi-shahanushahi (a Kushana ruler to the west 
of the Indus and in the north-western borderlands), Saka-murunda (a Saka 
king whose exact area of rule is not clear)and all island dwellers includ- 
ing Sri Lanka (Saimhalakadi-sarvvadvipavasibhih) as maintaining friendly 
relations with Samudragupta by presenting themselves at the Gupta court 
(ātmanivedana), offering him the gifts of maidens (kanyopādyanadāna) and by 
seeking the Gupta royal seal with Garuda emblem as a guarantee for the rule 
over their own territories (garutmadarikasvabhuktī-šāsanayāchana). These 
powers, though independent, appear to have been deeply impressed by the 
political supremacy of the Guptas. To what extent the Gupta emperor really 
exerted influence over these distant rulers, or whether Harisheņa composed 
a prašasti in conformity to the expected standard of an eulogy in favour of 
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a political biographee, is open to question. But it may at least be granted 
that Samudragupta by his matchless military leadership and by maintaining 
different types of political and diplomatic relations with different types of 
contemporary powers made the Guptas the most formidable power in north 
India. 


l nd, (II 
dāki tk, srrļš 

The growth and spread of the power of the Guptas continued unabated 
under Chandragupta II, son and successor of Samudragupta, during his 
reign of of nearly four decades (AD 375-414). The seventh century dramatist 
Višākhadatta in his drama Devichandraguptam narrates that Chandragupta 
II had an elder brother, Rāmagupta, the actual successor to the throne. 
He was defeatd by a Saka king and tried to buy peace by offering his chief 
queen Dhruvadevi to the Saka adversary. In order to maintain the family’s 
glory, Chandragupta II killed the Saka king, dethroned his elder brother and 
married Dhruvadevi. This story has led a few historians to infer a struggle for 
succession between two brothers. It is however difficult to prove the identity 
and existence of Ramagupta as a ruler of the imperial Gupta family, except 
for a few copper coins bearing his name, found from Malwa. D.C. Sircar 
dated these coins to c. sixth century AD on the basis of the palaeography 
and therefore denied the existence of a Ramagupta as a successor to 
Samudragupta in the late fourth century AD. It is difficult to consider the 
existence of any ruler between Samudragupta and Chandragupta II. The 
earliest known inscription of Chandragupta I] is dated in his fifth regnal year, 
which is dated in GE. 61 (380-381). The beginning of his reign is therefore 
assigned in 375 and he cannot but be the direct successor to Samudragupta. 

Chandragupta II seems to have continued with the marriage alliance policy 
of his grandfather to derive political mileage. He is known to have married 
the Naga princess Kuveranaga, thereby implying | his attempt to befriend the 
Nagas of Central India and the doab even after their ouster in the hands of 
Samudragupta. The daughter of this marriage, Prabhavatigupta, was given 
in marriage to the the Vakatakas, the foremost political power in peninsular 
India. Chandragupta II is also credited with entering into marriage alliance 
with the Kadambas of Kuntala (in Karnataka). All these matrimonial 
alliances are likely to have strengthened his position. According to an 
inscription from Vidišā, the Gupta emperor was present in eastern Malwa 
with an ardent desire to conquer the world (kritsnaprithvi jayarthena). His 
principal aim was to put an end to the Saka rule in western India. While 
eastern Malwa had already come under the Gupta rule during the reign of 
Samudragupta, western Malwa and Gujarat were still under the control of 
the Saka kings. The memory of his victory over the Sakas is possibly retained 
in the Devichandraguptam, mentioned earlier. The crucial clue to his victory 
over the Sakas is found in his coins. He was the first Gupta ruler to have 
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issued silver coins which were clearly modelled after the circulating silver 


coins of the Sakas. These Gupta silver coins bear a date of GE 90+x; in 


other words, the numismatic testimony speaks of his conquest of the Saka 
realm sometime around AD 411-12. This further implies that he achieved 
this victory in the closing years of his reign. The other possible indication 
of his victory over the Sakas of Gujarat and Kathiawad is borne out by his 
portrayal as a lion-slayer in his coins. The lion being still available in this 
area, the coin probably signifies his conquest of western India. With this 
conquest, the Gupta territorial expansion reached the westernmost part of 
the subcontinent and included the prosperous area of Gujarat noted for its 
maritime trade. 

An inscription on an iron pillar at Mehrauli near Qutb Minar in Delhi 
records the military achievements of a king named Chandra. He is said to 
have raided Vahlika (Balkh in Afghanistan) by having crossed the seven 
mouths of the river Indus; he also conquered a confederacy of enemies in 
Vanga (central deltaic Bengal); the ruler was a devout Vaishnava. Scholars 
are sharply divided on the question of the identity of the ruler. Some has 
favoured his identification with Chandragupta I. The main problem in this 
attempted identification is the question as to why Samudragupta had to 
conquer so many north Indian contemporaries, if his father had already 
enjoyed extensive victories. The other alternative is to identify him with 
Chandravarman, a ruler in West Bengal, contemporary to and defeated 
by Š Samudragupta, Once again it is difficult to believe that a local ruler 
Chandravarman can be credited with such widespread military campaigns. 
Most historians tend to identify him with Chandragupta II, in view of his 
great] prowess and known military success. The inscription palaeographically 
belongs to the fourth century AD which also fits with the reign period of 
Chandragupta II. It is unlikely that his campaign to Vahlika—even if true— 
led to any territorial annexation; it probably speaks of a successful raid. The 
description of the military achievements of king Chandra may also suggest a 


Plate 6.3: Gold coin showing Kumāragupta I riding a horse (obv.) 
and seated Lakshmi (rev.) 
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standardized eulogy, highlighting the model of the conquest of four quarters 
(digvijaya). 

The Gupta rule thus embraced greater parts of north India and stretched 
as far as the Kathiawad peninsula at the time of the death of Chandragupta 
II. As there was hardly a power to measure sword with the Gupta rulers in 
north India, the reign of Kumaragupta I (AD 414-54), son and successor of 
Chandragupta II, was marked by few military campaigns. This was a period 
of political consolidation and integration of an extensive north Indian 
realm. For the first time, definite evidence of the Gupta rule over north 
Bengal, north Bihar and Rajasthan comes from his inscriptions. Along with 
that Kumāragupta certainly retained firm control over the core area of the 
empire lying in the middle Ganga plains. The overall prosperity during this 
period will be best evident from a large variety of superb gold coins issued 
by Kumaraguptal. - 

— The phase following his reign, however, is marked by problems within the 
realm, incursions from without and dissension within the imperial family 
itself. Skandagupta, who apparently succeeded Kumāragupta after AD 454, 
does not figure in the genealogical list of Gupta kings (in inscriptions and 
seals) where a son of Kumāragupta I, namely, Purugupta, is mentioned. 
It has been suggested that Skandagupta was possibly not the son of the 
chief queen of Kumāragupta and, therefore, was not the legal claimant to 
the throne following primogeniture. While Skandagupta’s records make a 
vague allusion to his mother (possibly Devaki), the mother of Purugupta is 
categorically mentioned as Mahadevi (chief queen) Anantadevi. However, 
even if one concedes the possibility of a struggle of succession after or on 
the eve of the death of Kumāragupta I, Skandagupta seems to have been 
the direct successor. Kumāragupta's last known inscription is dated in GE 
136, and in 136 GE, the earliest known inscription of Skandagupta was 
issued. This hardly allows any inter-regnum between Kumaragupta I and 
Skandagupta. The Bhitari inscription informs us that either the last days 
of Kumāragupta or the very early years of Skandagupta witnessed the 
trouble created by the Pushyamitras whose identity is difficult to ascertain. 
Skandagupta successfully suppressed them. The condition in the initial 
phase of his reign seems precarious since the Gupta emperor had to spend 
three nights on the bare earth (kshititalašayanīye yena nitatriyama). Soon 


after that a much greater threat appeared in the northwestern part: the_ 
advent of the dreaded Hūņas (Huns), a fierce Central Asian nomadic group. 


It goes to the great credit of Skandagupta that he defeated the Hunas, as was 
celebrated in his Bhitari inscription. Skandagupta was, therefore, lauded by 
Raychaudhuri as the greatest hero of the Gupta dynasty. He was last Gupta 
ruler who retained the vast territories of the empire intact, though it was 
not free from troubles. After his reign the Guptas lost forever their authority 
in western India. 
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Determining the genealogy and chronology of the Gupta dynasty in the 
post-Skandagupta phase is problematic because scholars sharply differ in 
their opinions. The Gupta seals and genealogies describe that Purugupta, 
the son of Kumāragupta, was followed by Kumāragupta and Vishnugupta. 
On the other hand the definite rule of Budhagupta (c. AD 475-496/500) is 
beyond any dispute. In aD 474, a Gupta ruler, Kumaragupta is found to have 
been ruling around Sarnath (near Varanasi). He is possibly Kumāragupta II, 
as he ruled later than Kumāragupta I. If Purugupta at all ruled he enjoyed a 
very brief reign. Both he and Kumāragupta H could have ruled between AD 
467 (death of Skandagupta) and AD 475 (beginning of Budhagupta’s reign). 
Budhagupta’s relatively long reign of nearly 25 years witnessed the retention 
of the Gupta political control over the Ganga valley, north Bengal and eastern 
Malwa around Eran. Budhagupta’s hold was still over an impressive territory. 
He was perhaps the last of the major Gupta rulers to have exercised effective 
control over greater parts of the Gupta realm, minus western India. 

Three more or less simultaneous rulers were on the scene in the post- 
Budhagupta phase of the Gupta political history. All bore high-sounding 
Gupta titles to impress upon their authority. They were Vainyagupta, ruling 
in the eastern most part of Bengal (aD 507), Bhanugupta (AD 510) who 
was present in eastern Malwa and Narasirnhagupta Baladitya.(AD 515-30). 
These rulers figure in their inscriptions and coins. Such a situation of three 
nearly contemporary rulers claiming the Gupta descent may suggest that 
they ruled in three different sectors of the Gupta realm. The scenario hardly 
speaks of a well-consolidated polity and the signs of wear and tear in the 
Gupta empire are not difficult to read. The political situation became more 
complex and troublesome for the Guptas with the reappearance of the Hu, 
nas after half a century—this time under Toramana and Mihirakula—and 
the almost inevitable rise of the former vassals of the Guptas to de facto 
independent position. According to a Jaina tradition, the tottering Gupta 
realm finally came to end around AD 550 or AD 555. The last vestiges of 
the Gupta rule was discerned by D.C. Sircar in Orissa, where an inscription 
dated in GE 250 (AD 570) spoke of the Gupta rale, now a shadow of its past 
greatness. The presence of the Guptas in the political arena of northern 
India therefore remained for a maximum period of two centuries and a half. 

New lights on the military and political successes of the Hunas, especially 
Toramāna are available from three copper plates from Sanjeli in Gujarat. The 
latest of these inscriptions belongs to Toramana’s regnal year 19, suggesting 
his rale of almost two decades (AD 500-20). His reign was previously assigned 
to 15 years on the basis of the Eran Stone Boar inscription (regnal year 1) and 
the undated Kura Inscription from the Salt Range area in present Pakistan. 
The Hūņa occupation of parts of Gujarat must have taken place by the third 
year of Toramana’s reign (AD 503): in other words, almost immediately 
after his rule is recorded in eastern Malwa in his regnal year 1 (AD 501) 


JA 
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in the Eran Stone Boar Inscription of his subordinate Dhanyavishnu. 
The three inscriptions under review reveal the name of a family of 
subordinate rulers in Gujarat under Toramāna, namely Mātridāsa (I), his 
son, Bhuta and Matridasa (II), son of Bhuta and grandson of Mātridāsa I. 
Their subordinate position is clearly shown by their title maharaja, distinct 
from the superior titles mahārājadhirāja and paramabhattaraka assumed by 
Toramāna as the suzerain political authority. The fall of the Gupta empire 
is generally attributed to succession problems, Hūņa invasions and the 
ambitions of feudatory powers since the last quarter of the fifth century. 
Many scholars consider that the Hana havoc was the principal factor in the 
demise of the Gupta power. Though the Hina invasions must have posed 
politico-military problems for the Guptas, were they as dreadful in the 


Indian context as they had been in contemporary European scene? Apart 
from Skandagupta, Narasirnhagupta is credited with a victory over Huna. 


Mihirakula. The claims of resounding victories over the Hūņas appear in the 
“Inscriptions of the Aulikaras and Maukharis who were raising their heads at 
the cost of the attenuating Gupta authority and control. The Aulikara king 
Prakāšadharman claims in the Risthal inscription (of the Vikramasamvat 
572, i.e. AD 515) that by him ‘who had established himself in the kingdom of 
the Hina ruler through his foot stool being flooded with the brightness of 
the gems of the kingly crown of king Toramana, the word adhirāja was the 
was rendered factual in battle’. Prakāšadharman was the son and successor 
of Rajyavardhana, ruling from Dašapaura (Mandasore in western Madhya 
Pradesh). 

Shorn of literary embellishments, the inscription records Prakāša- 
dharman’s victory over the Hunas. The Hunas were overpowered even by a 
local ruling house of western Malwa, besides being defeated by the imperial 
Gupta rulers and other powers in the Ganga valley. How much dent did the 
Hūņas therefore create into the Gupta empire? The internal problems of the 
empire posed more serious threats to it than the external ones. The growing 
power of the vassals of the Guptas ate into the strength of the Gupta authority, 
on the ruins of which these powers then established their respective political 
strongholds, This process explains the rise of the Maukharis of Kannauj, the 
Pushyabhūtis of Sthāņvīšvara and the Later Guptas of M Magadha. All these 
areas had earlier formed intergral parts of the Gupta empire. Coupled with 
the political problems of the empire were the economic strains indicated by 
the regular debasement of the Gupta gold coinage especially since the end of 
the fifth century AD. 

As the Gupta empire finally ceased to exist in north India the political 
arena was apportioned among the erstwhile vassals of the Guptas, viz., the 
Maitrakas of Valabhī, the Pushyabhūtis of Thanesvar, the Maukharis of 
Kannauj, the Later Guptas of of Magadha (distinct from the imperial Guptas), 
"some independent rulers of Vanga, the Parivrajaka and the Uchchakalpa 
rulers in central India. These powers first ended their allegiance to the Gupta 
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emperors, then assumed independence and finally established mastery over 
their respective regions. Once their authority was well entrenched in their 
core territories, their political and aggressive designs led to the formation of 
new kinds of relations, hostile and friendly, over various parts of northern 
India. These new formations, incipient in the latter half of the sixth century 
AD, took more concrete shapes at the turn of the seventh century. 


IV 


The Guptas were the most prominent political power for about two 
centuries and a half and hence our discussion of the political conditions 
mainly focussed on the north. The trans-Vindhyan territories in central 
India and particularly the Deccan, which were outside the Gupta control, 
were politically quite prominent. The multiplicity of political powers in the 
eastern Deccan in the second quarter of the fourth century AD is clearly 
evident from the list of the dakshindpatha rulers, contemporary to and 
defeated by Samudragupta. Conspicuous by their absence in the Allahabad 
prašasti are the Vākātakas, the most important power in central India and 
the central Deccan, indicating that the mighty Gupta emperor probably 
avoided any direct confrontation with them. 

Our understanding of the Vakataka history primarily depends on their 
epigraphs. The discovery of a dozen of fresh Vakataka inscriptions has led to 
considerable addition to and some modification of our existing knowledge 
about the Vakatakas, thanks largely to the researches by Ajay Mitra Sastri 
and Hans Bakker. Their early history is only dimly known and it is possible 
to suggest their brahmana origin. The earliest ruler of this family was 
Vindhyasakti (c. AD third century), a name name indicative of the close association 
of the Vākātakas with the Vindhyan region. His successor, Pravarasena, had 
two two sons, Gautamīputra (who predeceased and never ruled) and Šarvasena. 
Two landmarks in their early history were the emergence of the parallel 
collateral branch of the house, founded by Sarvasena, at at Vatsagulma or modern 
Wasim in Akola district, Maharashtra. The successors of Gautamiputra had 
their stronghold in the region around present Nagpur in Maharashtra. The 
latter had their seat of power at Nandivardhana (identified with Nagardhan/ 
Nandardhan near Ramtek, or Nandapur, about 21 miles north of Nagardhan 
in the Nagpur district, Maharashtra), As ten kings of this branch are known 
from epigraphic records as against six known rulers of their collateral branch, 
this is labelled as the main branch—Nandivardhana of the Vakataka family. 
The Vatsagulma branch is also called the lesser branch of the house. 

Like the Guptas, the Vakatakas also have a dimly lit early history of their 
rule. The similarities with the Guptas continue; the Vakatakas with a view to 
enhancing their political standing contracted dynastic marriage alliance with 
the Bharasiva ruler Bhavanāga, a powerful figure of central India assignable 
between the fall of the Kushanas and the rise of the Guptas. This could 
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have been instrumental in pushing the Vakataka control over Bundelkhand, 
evident from the records of the vassals of Vakataka Prithvishena I (third 
quarter of the fourth century). This area subsequently passed under the 
Gupta control with the expansion under Samudragupta. Prithvishena who 
is said to have lived nearly for a century probably had a long reign which 
witnessed the consolidation of the Vakataka power in central India. The 
growing power of the Vakatakas was soon taken into consideration by the 
Guptas. This found expression in the famous dynastic marriage between 
Prabhavatigupta, daughter of Chandragupta IL, and Vakataka Rudrasena 
II, son and successor of Prithvishena I. With the reign of Rudrasena II 
‘begins ‘the Vakataka epigraphic tradition. A rather premature death of 
Rudrasena II around AD 400 brought Prabhāvatiguptā to political limelight, 
as she ruled for thirteen years as a regent while her three sons were minor. 
Prabhavatigupta’s regency is viewed in early Indian historiography as an 
indirect penetration of the Gupta political influence over the Vakatakas who 
so far had not been overpowered by the Gupta army. This inference gains 
ground in the continuity of the use of the maiden Gupta name-ending by the 
Vakataka queen-regent, her leanings to Vaishnavism despite being married 
to a royal house known to be Saivas and her retaining the maiden gotra 
affiliation, Dharini. Some historians have gone to the extent of considering 
the Vakatakas as merely a subordinate or subsidiary ally of the Guptas during 
the regency of Prabhavatigupta. In their own inscriptions of this time the 
Vakataka rulers are presented as mere mahārājas, while the Gupta kings are 
given the much higher epithet of mahārājadhirāja. The Vakatakas however 
never appear to have been reduced to this position, even allowing for some 
Gupta influence at the Vakataka court during Prabhavatigupta’s regency. 
There is no evidence of the use of the Gupta era in the Vakataka area. An 
able administrator, Prabhavatigupta was able to keep intact the Vakataka 
territories in the central Deccan. 

“Of her three sons, the eldest remained the heir- designate (yuvarāja/ 
yuvamahārāja) without ever actually ruling. The second son also never 
ascended the throne probably on account of premature death. The third and 
youngest one, Pravarasena II, was perhaps the foremost ruler r of the house. 
Recent discovery of inscriptions indicates thathe ruledaslongas 32 years up to 
the middle of the fifth century AD (AD 420-452). An important development 
of his reign was the Vakataka attempt to consolidate their power beyond the 
Nagpur region, the primary stronghold of the Vakatakas. This is indicated 
by his shifting of the Vakataka capital from Nandivardhana (which had 
served as their headquarters from the time of Rudrasena II) to Pravarapura, 
identified with present Paunar (a well-known excavated site), Wardha district 
in Maharashtra. The new capital was evidently named after Pravarasena II. 
Newly discovered inscriptions of his reign prove that the capital was shifted 
in or before his regnal year 16, i.e. AD 436. His latest record, dated in his 
thirty-second year, mentions Achalapura corresponding to modern Ellichpur 
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located in Amraoti district, Maharashtra, thereby indicating his control over 
this area. The Vakataka authority over major areas watered by the river 
Benna (=Wainganga) can safely be assumed from epigraphic references to 
place names like Bennatata and Bennākata (the banks of the Wainganga and 
an administrative centre). A copper-plate of his year 23 (AD 443) describes 
him as residing at Tripuri (Tripurivasaka), a well-known town in the ancient 
territory of Dahala, identifiable with the present-day area around Jabbalpur 
in Madhya Pradesh. This may logically indicate the extension of the Vākā, 
taka power in the Baghelkhand region. One is not sure if such an expansion 
took place at the cost of their ally, the Guptas, since in 487-88 the same area 
was being ruled by at least two vassal rulers owing allegiance to the Guptas. 
Another significant event of this time was the marriage alliance between 
the Vākātakas and the Kuntala rulers of Vanavāsī. The latter is similar to 
the Kadambas of Banavasi, who also contracted similar dynastic marriage 
with the Guptas. The Vakatakas and their north Indian counterpart 
therefore seem to have had similar attitudes of maintaining amiable relation 
with the Kadamba rulers of south-west Karnataka. Interestingly enough, 
the friendly relation between the Kadambas and the main branch of the 
Vakatakas is contrasted by the hostilities between the Kadambas and the 
Vakatakas of the Wasim branch. The last known ruler of the main branch 
Prithvishena Il—appears to have ruled at least for seventeen years which 


is the latest known date in his inscriptions. He seems to have been in 


control over the traditional strongholds of his family, viz., Ramagiristhana 
(probably Ramtek near Nagpur) and Bennātata. The early part of his reign 
and/or the immediately preceding period of Narendrasena seems to have 
faced some political problems. This is indicated by the praise of Prithvishena 
II as the one who resurrected the sunken family (nimagnavamsoddhatri). If 
the variant reading of the same expression, is accepted, then he appears to 
have rescued his house at least twice (dvimagnavamsoddhatri). The nature or 
cause of this political problem cannot be ascertained at this moment, but 
some discomfitures could have been due to hostilities by the rulers of the 
collateral branch. Nothing further is known about this branch after the end 
of Prithvishena II's reign is AD 500. 

We shall survey the collateral Vatsagulma (Wasim) branch. A separate 
entity of this branch starts with the time of Sarvasena, younger son of 
Pravarasena of the main branch. The next ruler was Vindhyašakti II who 
enjoyed a long reign of at least 37 years, as is evident from his record. Their 
hold over ancient Nandikata, (modern Nander) is also known from the same 
document. The close association of the Vatsagulma branch of the Vakatakas 
with the Ajanta area (Aurangabad district, Maharashtra), celebrated for its 
rock-cut caves, sculptures and paintings, is borne out by inscriptions from 


‘Ajanta. The fourth ruler of this line was unknown so far and only recently has 


been identified with Sarvasena II on the basis of new epigraphic disooveries. 
He is followed by Devasena, whose inscription from Hisse-Borala (9 km. 
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south of Wasim) is the only known definitely datable Vakataka record, 
bearing a date in Saka era 380 (AD 458). This really provides the sheet- 
anchor for the study of the Vakataka chronology. The political stability 
of the Vakatakas during his time is evident from his hold over Ajanta and 
Wasim, which have yielded his inscriptions. The last known ruler of this 
branch, Harishena, son and successor of Devasena, is known mainly from 
inscriptions. The Vakataka hold over Ajanta region is recognizable from his 
two inscriptions from Ajanta. His earliest record, dated in his third regnal 
year, is a recent discovery from Thalner in Dhule district, Maharashtra. 
That he occupied some areas in the western parts of Maharashtra also is 
suggested by this record. The cave inscription in Ajanta credits him with 
conquests over wide areas in the Deccan: Kuntala (the region of Vanavasi 
in south western Karnataka, under the Kadambas), Avanti (the area around 
Ujjayini in western Madhya Pradesh), Kalinga (Puri-Ganjam area of Orissa), 
Košala (south Kogala comprising the Raipur-Bilaspur-Sambalpur areas), 
Trikūta (probably referring to the Traikūtaka kings in ancient Aparanta 
or Konkan area including Nasik), Lata (Nausari-Broach region in western 
Gujarat) and Andhra (the deltas of the rivers Godavari and Krishna in 
Andhra Pradesh). It is difficult to accept this hyperbolic account in its literal 
sense and the epigraphic account of his victories is more in conformity with 
the ideal of widespread conquests (digvijaya) than with the descriptions of 
actual military successes. His military sucess against the Kuntala king, the 
Traikūtaka who held both Nasik and Ujjayini, and Kosala may not however 
be entirely ruled out. A contemporary to Narendrasena and Prithvishena II 
of the Nandivardhana branch, he seems to have ruled in the last quarter of 
the fifth century AD. He is the last known ruler of the family. 

The Deccan also witnessed a number of smaller and less significant 
kingdoms. The Vakataka rule over ancient Vidarbha or modern Berar in the 
central Deccan was terminated by the Nalas, who claimed descent from the 
epic hero Nala. Inscriptional evidence may also suggest the Nalas’ rule over 
Koraput and Bastar areas in the bordering regions of present Chhattisgarh 
and Orissa. But their political career seems to have been cut short either 
by the Pāņduvarnšis of Kosala or the rising power of the Chalukyas of 
the Deccan. The Amraoti region in Maharashtra, an integral part of the 
erstwhile Vakataka realm, came under the occupation the Bhojas (hence 
called Bhojakatakarājya). A branch of this house however moved southwards 
to the Goa region where their capital Chandrapura was located. 

A ruling house more significant than both the Nalas and the Bhojas was 
that of the Traikūtakas, already figuring in the Ajanta inscription as an enemy 
of the Vakatakas. They were the rulers of Aparanta, embracing an area from 
Kanheri to Surat along the western coast. The Kalachuris who occupied parts 
of the western Deccan from the Traikūtakas were also a power to reckon with. 
That they too were in firm command over the whole of Malwa is borne out by 
the epithet Vaidisa (associated with Vidisa in eastern Malwa) and their hold 
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over Ujjayini. Their inscription from Nasik clearly indicates their possession 
of this area. The rise to political prominence was mainly due to the military 
successes of Krishņarāja, a further expansion of their power to the west is 
visible from the control of Broach (ancient Bhrigukaccha) at the mouth of 
the Narmada in Gujarat. They used a new era, the Traikūtaka-Kalachuri era 
of AD 248. Prior to their reign, inscriptions from Gujarat bore the Gupta era, 
reminiscent of the rule of the Guptas in the past. The replacement of the 
Gupta era with that of the Traikūtaka-Kalachuri in the Kalachuri records 
leaves little room for doubt about their authority over coastal Gujarat. Their 
growing power must have emboldened them to wage war (in alliance with 
the Ābhirās) against the Kadambas of coastal Karnataka, as is mentioned in 
a Kadamba inscription. The pattern of political rivalry involving powers of 
western Deccan, Malwa, and Karnataka would leave significant marks on the 
contours of political history of early medieval Deccan. 

The most significant area in the eastern Deccan were the valleys and the 
deltas of the Godavari and the Krishna. The present Guntur region was 
briefly occupied by the Ananda kings. But the more important territory of 
Vengi (to the north of Masulipatnam) was the stronghold of the Salankayana 
kings, one of whom (Hastivarman) had already figured in the list of twelve 
defeated rulers in the Allahabad prasasti. It was however more because of 
the pressures of the early Pallavas of Andhra Pradesh than the Gupta inroad 
that the Salankayanas ultimately succumbed. The Vengi country from 
500 to nearly 640 was dominated by the Vishnukundins. Though there 
has been protracted debates about the genealogy and chronology of the 
Vishnukundins, it is more or less certain that Vikramendravarman (AD 500) 
laid the foundation of their power. Further consolidation of their power can 
be noted during the time of the most formidable king, Madhavavarman I 
Janāšraya (AD 535-85). His performance of the ašvamedha sacrifice is a 
pointer to the increasing power of the Vishnukundins in the affairs of the 
eastern Deccan. 

The contiguous territory of Kalinga was divided among a few powers. The 
more prominent of them was the Eastern Gangas with their headquarters at 
Kalinganagara, identified with modern Mukhalingam in the Ganjam district, 
Orissa. A second political centre of the Eastern Gangas emerged at Dantapura 
in the Chicacole district. That Vengi was territorially related to this region 
is clearly borne out by the description which stated that Trikalinga was 
adjacent to the forest area of Vengi. The territory of south Košala witnessed 
the continuity of the Gupta era (but not of course of the Gupta rule) right up 
to 282, i.e. AD 601-602 in official records; politically this area was controlled 
for some time by the Sarabhapuriyas. Their existence was put to an end by 
the Pāņduvarnšis who had their seats of power in south Košala and Mekala 


(i.e. the central Vindhyan region). 


A more continuous political history is seen in the further south with 
the rise of the early Pallavas. The earliest Pallava rulers are known from 
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their copper-plate records, written in Prakrit language, assignable to a 
period from c. AD 250 to 350. Two prominent political personalities of the 
Pallava house were Sivaskandavarman and Vishnugopa. Prakrit charters 
of Sivaskandavarman underlines the rise of the Pallavas over substantial 
territories watered by the rivers Krishna and the south Pennar and also over 
the Bellary district, Karnataka. The early Pallavas then seems to have moved 


to the Tondaimandalam area with the stronghold at Kātichīpuram. Vish, 


nugopa, a prominent early Pallava king contemporary to and defeated by 
__Samudragupta, had his base at Kafichi. The later Sanskrit charters refer to 
sixteen Pallava rulers, but a few of them were entitled yuvamahārājas, i.e heir 
apparents. These yuvamahārājas are unlikely to have ascended the throne. 
But the Pallavas were already well-established in Tondaimandalam thereby 
preparing for the shape of things to come from seventh century AD onwards. 

The far south in the first three centuries of the Christian era witnessed 
the arrival of various powers, the most important of which were the 
Cholas in Uraiyur, the Pandyas in Madurai (the two located respectively 
in the Kaveri delta and the Vaigai valley of Tamil Nadu) and the Cheras in 
western Tamil Nadu and Kerala. Though the early history of these areas 
“are known from the Tamil Sangam texts, the classical accounts and recent 
field-archaeological data, the scenario of the period from fourth to the sixth 
century AD is unknown. The standard literary description of the far south 
relates to the invasion of the Kalabhras, a people of uncertain origin, who 


are said to have brought about chaos and confusion in the Tamil area. It is 


only towards the close of the sixth century AD that the Pallavas are said to 
have freed their core area from the Kalabhra occupation. 

The southern regions of Karnataka saw the emergence of the western 
Gangas under Kongunivarman and Mādhava I (AD 350-400) with their 
stronghold around Kolar. The capital was later shifted from Kolar to Talkad. 
The Gangas too appear to have been aware of the advantages of dynastic 
marriages as they established such relations with the Kadambas. The 
political importance of the Gangas increased considerably during the long 
rule of Durvinita (AD 540-600). 

Another power, Kadamba, was gradually making its presence felt in the 
Karnataka region. The Kadamba inscriptions inform us that the dynasty was 


founded by a brahmana, named Mayūrašarman. Originally a 1 student of the 
Vedas at Karichi, the Pallava capital, Mayūrašarman is said to have come to a 
fierce quarrel with a secret agent of the Pallavas (Pallavasamstha). He decided 
to take up arms, leaving his Vedic studies, on account of his humiliation 
in the hands of the Pallava spy. The ensuing conflict saw his victory over 
the Pallava frontier guards (antapālas) and his capture of the forest region 
up to Sriparvata (Kurnool district, Andhra Pradesh). His position was 
subsequently recognized by the Pallavas and Mayūrašarman agreed to serve 
as a vassal. The later Chandravalli inscription—the historicity of which is 
not above question—credits him with extensive conquests over the Abhira, 
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Traikuta, Pallava, Pariyatrika, Sakasthana, Punata, etc. That the founder of 
the dynasty soon overthrew his allegiance to the Pallavas is borne out by the 
claim of his performing eighteen asvamedha or horse sacrifices. The number 
is of course overstated, as a Kadamba inscription specifically records only 
one horse sacrifice performed by him. Such performance of ašvamedha 
sacrifices is considered fit for independent dynasts. Generally (but not 
unanimously) assigned to the period AD 340-70, Mayūrašarman appears to 
have established a powerful ruling line in the Deccan, taking advantage of the 
political confusions in the wake of Samudragupta’s south Indian campaign. 
With the change of their position from a brahmana to a ruling lineage, the 
successors of Mayūrašarman preferred the dynastic name-ending varman 
to the original sarman. The Kadambas like the Guptas and the Vakatakas 
realized the importance of dynastic marriages in order to improve their 
political and diplomatic positions. This is particularly seen during the time of 
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Kakutsthavarman (430-450) who contracted such alliances with the Guptas 
and other ruling houses. The last quarter of the fifth century AD is marked 
by the rise of a collateral branch of the main line of the Kadambas and the 
relations between the two branches were not cordial or peaceful. Around the 
late fifth and early sixth centuries AD, the younger branch of the Kadamba 
house suffered defeat in the hand of the elder branch. However, the younger 
"branch reversed their political situation by inflicting such a defeat on the 
elder branch that the elder branch virtually went out of existence after 4 AD 


of their v vassal, Pulakešin I of the Chālukya family, to political prominence 


in his “stronghold: over Badami, near modern Bijapur in Karnataka. The 


younger branch of the Kadambas, founded by Krishnavarman (AD 475- 
485), continued to rule sometimes as independent rulers and occasionally 
by accepting the suzerainty of the Pallavas of Kafichi, almost up to the first 
decade of (be seventh century AD. They finally succumbed to the superior 


might of the Chalukyas of Badami, the most formidable power in the Deccan 
in the seventh and the first half of the eighth century AD. 


V 


Polity and Political Processes 


The aforementioned survey of existing political powers and interrelations 
among such power definitely speaks of the multiplicity of political entities 
during the 300 years. Even the superior political position of the Gupta 
empire did not lead to the establishment of a paramount political power 
in the subcontinent. Scholars like Kosambi, Sharma and Shrimali have 
discerned elements of disintegration, albeit in their incipient form, in the 
absence of a paramount or predominant political power. Such an argument 
has met with considerable contestation because the multiplicity of powers— 
mostly kingdoms—indicates the spread of monarchical polity over nearly 
the whole of the subcontinent. In other words, the formation of monarchical 
state polity began to appear more frequently and regularly during the period 
under review. This significant situation calls for a closer scrutiny. 

The spurt of monarchical powers can be located not merely in what 
Subbarow calls areas of attractions, like the Ganga valley or in the deltas 
of the Godavari and the Krishna, but also in remoter and fringe zones or in 
many areas of isolation. Interestingly enough, the Deccan which experienced 
the formation of state and urban societies later than that in northern India, 
firmly came under the grip of the monarchical state system during the 300 
years under discussion. 

Despite the long-drawn struggle between the Magadhan monarchy and 
the non-monarchical Lichchhavis leading to the defeat of the latter in the 
fifth century Bc, the Lichchhavis somehow managed to survive in the region 
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around Vaišālī. That is why they appeared prominently as a non-monarchical 
clan during the initial phase of the Gupta period. Marriage alliance between 
the Gupta and Lichchhavis ultimately resulted in the incorporation of the 
Lichchhavi territory in north Bihar into the growing Gupta dominion. By the 
first quarter of the fifth century AD any semblance of the non-monarchical 
polity in that area had vanished. The imperial Gupta authority was firmly 
established in this territory with the creation of a provincial administrative 
unit and a headquarter under a Gupta prince. The Gupta seals from the 
Vaišālī excavations provide indisputable evidence of the provincial authority 
at Tirabhukti and other suobordinate administrative officers under him. The _ 
reference to nine ‘tribal groups’ in the Allahabad prasasti clearly indicates _ 
their presence in the greater portions of the tribal belt of central India. 
Though these were not directly conquered and incorporated into the Gupta 
realm by Samudragupta, they ceased to figure as non-monarchical groups 
since the time of Chandragupta II. The Sanakanikas, enlisted in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription, no longer remained a ganardjya/ganasamgha; instead 
a Sanakanika maharaja figured as a vassal of Chandragupta II (Udayagiri 
inscription). The Sanakanikas must have transformed into a monarchical 
set up by the time Chandragupta II had come to rule. 

Similarly the Dašapura area (present Mandasore in Rajasthan) was 
marked by the presence of the non-monarchical Mālavas for long, till the 
time of Samudragupta. Following the recognition of their tributary status 
during Samudragupta’s time, this area saw the emergence of two branches 
of the Aulikara ruling house one group acknowledging the Gupta suzerainty 
and the other remaining independent. The emergence of the Aulikara 
dynasty signals the end of protracted history of the non-monarchical Malava 
gana. In the passage of the transformation of a non-monarchical clan into a 
monarchical polity, the rulers of the incipient states are often found to have 
assumed rather vague non-political titles like nripati, or narapati (meaning 
lord over men). Subsequent rulers of that family distinguished themselves 
from their predecessors by the political title of maharaja. This probably 
indicates the gradual crystallization of a state structure and the resultant 
complex polity. 

A case in this point may be seen in the reference to the pratyanta- 
nripatis (frontier chief) in the Allahabad prasasti. Absence of the names and 
individual political status of these tributaries in the frontier regions of the 
Gupta empire strongly suggests that they had been more chieftains than 
full-fledged monarchs. Samatata, one such incipient chieftaincy in the 
fourth century AD, definitely experienced a monarchical set up, following 
the Gupta model at the turn at the sixth century (Vainyagupta’s Gunaighar 
CP; GE 188, AD 507). A similar process of penetration of the monarchical 
state structure is also seen in Kāmarūpa in upper Assam, where a local 
dynasty made its presence felt since the second half of the sixth century AD. 
The Ātavika or the forest tract in the Baghelkhand area figures in the Ašokan 
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edicts and also in the Allahabad inscription—neither of which suggests the 
formation of a complex state society there. The penetration of the Guptas 
in this forest tract, first by military advances and then by having established 
vassal powers like the Parivrajakas and the Uchchakalpas, paved the way 
for the emergence of state structure. This area explicitly figures as the 
kingdom of Dabhala (near Jabbalpur in Madhya Pradesh) located within the 
eighteen forest-chiefdoms (ashtādašātavirājyābhyantara) in two land grants 
(AD 529-30 and 533-34) respectively of Samkshobha and Sarvanatha of the 
local Uchchakalpa house. A new supra-village tier of administration namely 
the petha and the presence of high ranking functionaries like the amatya 
(a minister?), sandhivigrahika (officer in charge of war and peace), dutaka 
(messenger) and lekhaka (royal scribe) at the time of granting lands point to 
the prevalence of typical features of a monarchical administration in an area 
where forest chieftaincies continued to exist. The local administrative set up 
seems to have been drawn from the existing system in the Gupta realm. The 
pre-state Atavika society—with their known existence at least since the time 
of Ašoka—terminates with the penetration of the Gupta monarchical polity. 
This is a process different from and more complex than the mere annexation 
of the area by a monarchical power. One recalls that the Maurya occupation 
of this zone did not bring about any systemic transformation in the polity. 

If the formation of the monarchical state structure in areas previously 
marked by the prevalence of pre-state societies speaks of the advent of a more 
complex society, then two other points should also be considered. Military 
conquests by powerful kings were not the sole engine for the transformation 
of pre-state polities into state societies. In Indian conditions, the availability 
and mobilization of resources, crucially important for the emergence 
and consolidation of the state society, could be effectively achieved by 
the expansion of agriculture. The creation of agrahāras or revenue-free 
settlements in favour of religious donees holds an important key to our 
understanding. There are many known cases of creation of such sedentary 
settlements in hitherto uncultivated, uninhabited forest or marshy tracts. 
The advent of the agricultural society in Indian conditions almost invariably 
coincides with the appearance and gradual hardening of the varna-jati 
system. The monarchical system by championing the Brahmanical norms, 
attempted some integration in a newly emerging state society that was 
marked by increasing inequality in access to resources, status and power. 
The Parivrajaka rulers in the Atavika area boasted of having upheld and 
maintained the varna order. Two remote ancestors of Yagodharman are 
eulogized for similar achievements in the context of the initial phase of the 
Aulikara rule in Malwa. 

The other type of integration involved in the passages from pre-state 
to state polity was the gradual incorporation of the autochthonous cults 
or religious symbols into Brahmanical belief systems. New dynasts often 
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continued to offer worship to autochthonous deities. As Hermann Kulke 
points out, in ancient Orissa (Ranpur region) around fifth/sixth centuries 
royal patronage in the form of grants of land was provided for Ambika 
Manināgešvarī. She was certainly a serpent goddess of pre-Brahmanical 
associations. Though her icon is the same as that of Chāmuņdā, she is still 
worshipped in the form of an unhewn round stone (chhatapāthara), which 
must have been the original cult image of Maņināgešvarī. Inscriptions of 
the Eastern Gangas of Orissa mention the foundation of the kingdom by a 
legendary hero Kamarnava. A worshipper of Gokarnasvami, Kamarnava was 
bestowed with the grace (prasdda) of the deity and as result was endowed 
with all the symbols of kingship (sémrdjyachinha). By divine grace he also 
killed the Sabara chief (šabarāditya) and conquered Kalinga. Such references 
to divine grace must have been a strategy to seek legitimation of the rule of 
a king at the early stages of the emergence of a monarchical state. The same 
urge for legitimation by a new political power is also seen while tracing royal 
genealogies to mythical heroes or the lineages of epic fame. Put differently, 
one discerns an attempt here to claim status by rulers having no known 
pedigree. This may explain why such dynasties as the Nalas, Pāņduvarnšīs, 
Somavarhsis and Suryavarhsis in central India and western Kalinga, sought 
their descent from epic heroes. The above discussions may underline the 
political importance of the period under review. It not only marked the 
sway of formidable powers in the Ganga valley and central India, but also 
witnessed a major dissolution of non-monarchical polities on the one hand 
and the spread of the monarchical state society on other. 


VI 


The study of management of the affairs of the monarchical state cannot be 
completed without a close look at the power and position of the king since 
he was the pivotal figure of the administrative system. The very exalted 
position of the ruler is clearly expressed by the grand title, mahārājadhirājā, 
borne customarily by almost all the independent rulers except the 
Vakatakas. The Vakatakas seem to have been content with the title maharaja 
or dharmmamahārāja, which was usually assumed by vassals and not by 
independent sovereigns. This however does not suggest by any means that 
the Vakatakas had a subordinate political position under some suzerain 
authority. The more powerful title samrat was used by the Vakatakas only 
once. This is in marked contrast to the practice of the Gupta rulers-to-bear 
very ambitious and grandiose titles like paramabhattaraka, rājādhirājā, 
etc. Personal epithets of the Gupta rulers, for example vyāghraparākrama, 
simhavikrama, vikramāditya, parakramanka, kramāditya, etc were meant 
“to impress upon the might and right of the Gupta emperors. The urge 
for claiming political superiority is clearly seen in the performance of 
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the elaborate and lavish royal sacrifices, especially ašvamedha by the the 
Guptas and their contemporaries. Though some Gupta emperors glorified 
themselves with the restoration of the performance of such sacrifices held in 
abeyance over a long period (chirotsanna), many post-Mauryan powers had 
distinguished themselves by arranging such royal sacrifices. 

A distinct feature of the Gupta monarchical system was the regular use of 
the concept of the divinity of the ruler. Thus Samudragupta was considered 
as an equal Kuvera, Varuna, Indra and Yama (dhanadavarunedrantakasama), 
as a being beyond comprehension (achintyapurusha) and as a deity residing in 
the terrestrial world (lokadhamnadeva). His comparison with divinities may 
indicate the functional resemblance between the earthly ruler and different 
deities associated with their distinctive types of action. This would closely 
correspond to functinal divinity, according to Spellman. Chandragupta 
II issued some of his coins with the representation of the Chakrapurusha 
(the personification of Vishnu’s Sudaršanachakra) on the reverse—which, 
according to the Ahirbudhnysarnhitā—was identical with Vishnu himself. 
This idea of the Pātīcharātra Bhagavatism was utilized by the Gupta ruler 
to claim h his supra-human position. This can further be illustrated by the 
peacock-type coins of Kumāragupta I. Kumāragupta, though a devout Vaish , 
nava (Paramabhāgavata), seems to have gradually switched his affiliation 
more to Karttikeya or Kumara. While the coin type mentioned here shows 
Kārttikeya riding on his mount peacock on the reverse, the obverse depicts 
Kumāragupta feeding a peacock. The identity of names of Kārttikeya 
(Kumara) and the Gupta emperor (Kumara) is also unmistakable. 

Despite the growing power of the monarchy, successions to the throne 
were not always peaceful, as there are instances of the transgression of the 
law of primogeniture. This could have led to feuds over dynastic succession 
or founding a parallel branch. The Guptas, seemingly aware of this problem, 
tried to obviate it by selecting, on several occasions, the successor during the 
life-time of the reigning king. The heir designate (yuvarāja or yuvamahārāja), 
distinct from other princes (kumāra), was sometimes entrusted with the 
administration of important provinces. To what extent the queen enjoyed 
political prominence is difficult to ascertain. Her important role is illustrated 


at least once by the regency of the_Vakataka queen Prabhāvatiguptā. _ 


Kumaradevi, the queen of Chandragupta I, must have enjoyed an influential 


position which is evident from the display of her figure in the Chandragupta- | 


Kumaradevi type of coin. The prestigious position of the chief queen of the 
Guptas is indicated by the designation mahādevī in official Gupta genealogies. 
But whether this speaks of her political position or it was intended to 
underline the unflawed dynastic lineage and succession of a claimant to the 
throne it cannot be decided. 

The actual burden of administration and executive functions was borne 
by a large number of functionaries, generally designated by three terms 
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amātya, mantri and sachiva. These three terms were often coterminous and 
interchangeable, and generally stood for high-ranking functionaries and 
ministers. It is however not certain if ministers or a council of ministers 
were a regular feature of the administrative systems of different dynasties. 
Theoretical treatises (e.g. the Kātyāyanasmriti) often favour the appointment 
of brahmanas to the position of amātyas. Specific appointments of 
brahmana amātyas were made by Chandragupta II and Kumāragupta I. 
A significant feature in the administrative system is the tendency to appoint 
high-ranking officers on a hereditary basis. Thus a sachiva of Chandragupta II 
was appointed on such considerations (anvayaprāptasāchivya). Sikharasvamin 
and Prithvishena, father and son, served Chandragupta II and Kumāragupta 
I respectively. Similarly, Parnadatta and his son Chakrapālita served as 
provincial authorities of Surāshtra during Skandagupta’s reign. 

A perusal of inscriptions of various ruling powers reveals a large 
number of designations which surely outnumbered functionaries of 
previous periods. The pratihāra was the palace guard. The army, definitely 
a very major department, had various units headed by different chiefs 
and commanders. Though the Kāmandakīya Nītisāra prescribes that the 
armed forces should comprise ratha (chariot), padatika (infantry), a$va 
(cavalry) and hasti (elephant), the use of chariots in warfare had become 
rather infrequent by this time. The dandandyaka could have been either a 
military commander or a judicial officer. The cavalry and the elephant corps 
were under the charges of the ašvapati and the pīlupati. The senapati or the 
military commander appears quite frequently in the Vakataka records, 
but more as a local administrator than as military leader. Intense war-like 
activities and diplomatic manoeuvers probably necessitated the creation 
of new designation of high rank—sandhivigrahika (i.e. officer-in-charge of 
war and peace; in other words, entrusted with affairs of other realms), not 
seen hitherto before. Administration of justice was probably in charge of the 
dandapasika. Closely associated with his functions were probably those of 
the chauroddharanika (realizer of stolen items). Regular and irregular troops 
were known as chāta-bhāta who seem to have performed the functions of local 
policing. The administrative system of this time shows increasing tendencies 
in hierarchization of offices, indicated by the use of the prefixes maha and 
sarva to the official designations. Thus stood in ascending order, the dan, 


danāyaka, mahādaņdanāyaka, sarvadaņdanāyaka and mahāsarvadaņdanāyaka. 


“Similar gradations must have also existed between the sandhivigrahika and 


mahāsandhivigrahika, pīlupati and mahāpīlupati, pratihāra and mahāpratihāra. 
There are also known cases of one person holding various offices. For 
instances Harisheņa, the court poet of Samudragupta, functioned as a 
kumāramātya, sandhivigrahika and mahādaņdanāyaka. Whether he was 


‘entrusted with these assignments simultaneously or at different times 


cannot be ascertained. 
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Tiers of Administrations 


Epigraphic records throw more interesting light on the regional and local 
levels of administration. The practice of dividing a large empire into a number 
of regional units with respective headquarters goes back to the days of the 
Mauryas. This system of having multiple layers of administration continued 
with some modifications by the post-Mauryan rulers. The commonest term 
to denote a large administrative zone during the period of the present study 
was bhukti. This term gained wide currency in the Gupta realm and also in 
the kingdoms of the erstwhile vassals of the Guptas. The earliest known 
use of this administrative term is seen in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta. The well-known bhuktis of the Gupta empire were Tirabhukti, 
Nagarabhukti, Magadhabhukti and Pundravardhanabhukti. Another more 


or less synonymous term was desa, literally meaning a territory. The Vaka. 


taka records used the alternative term rajya to denote the same. The Gupta 
regional authorities were generally called, at least in the middle Ganga 
valley, _uparika who were directly appointed by the Gupta emperor. The deša 
type of units, mostly seen in western India, were entrusted to thé goptā. 
From the period of Budhagupta, the uparika began to figure in the official 
records as the uparikamahārāja. The suffix mahārāja undoubtly suggests 
his increased importance. Whether his growing importance was due to the 
gradual weakening of the Gupta political control cannot be ascertained. The 
province-like units in the Vākātaka realm appear to have been managed by 
the senāpatis or military commanders. They could have been entrusted with 
both civil and military responsibilities. A significant feature in the locality- 
level administration was the appearance of the sāmanta. The sāmanta, 
originally denoting a neighbouring ruler in the Arthašāstra, began to emerge 
as a vassal, serving a overlord. One such samanta—Vijayasena—became 
powerful enough to be known as mahāsāmanta under Vainyagupta (AD 507) 
and probably enjoyed control over a large area in the south-eastern-most 
part of Bengal. 

The territorial-cum-administrative unit below the bhukti, or deša was 
generally known as vishaya equivalent to a locality, close to the size of a 
district. The best known and the most continuous evidence of the vishaya or 
district-level administrative organization comes from Bengal, both during 
the Gupta rule and also in the immediately post-Gupta times. The same 
administrative nomenclature, ice. vishaya, was also present in the area under 
the Parivrajaka rulers of central India and in Valabhi in western India. This 
may indicate some kind of homogeneity in the arrangement of the locality- 
level administrative divisions over the area of the Gupta rule. Even after 
the eclipse of the Guptas, the system introduced by them was continued by 
their erstwhile vassals and subordinates. The district-like administrative 
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division was, however, known in the Vākātaka territories as pattas which 
often were prefixed with the names of cardinal directions (e.g. utttarapatta 
or paschimapatta). In several records from the Deccan the administrative 
division was known as āhāra, standing for a district. This term first appeared 
in the Ašokan edicts and became regular in the Deccan since the rule of the 
Satavahanas, a fact which highlights the continuity in its usage. 

Though the term vishaya was commonly used to denote a district in the 
period under discussion, inscriptions do highlight regional variations in the 
administration of the vishaya. For this, attention may be turned to records 
from Bengal during the fifth and sixth centuries AD. The vishaya was entrusted 
to the district administrator (vishayapati) who was appointed by the uparika. 
Five copper plates from Damodarpur in northern part of Bangladesh (dating 
from AD 443/44 to 543/44) mention such vishayapatis, who had their office 
at the district headquarters (adhishthānādhikaraņa) at Kotivarsha (modern 
Bangarh, South Dinajpur district, West Bengal, itself an important and 
excavated urban site). Associated with him were the nagarasreshthi (chief 
merchant of the town), sarthavaha (chief caravan merchant), prathamakulika 
(chief artisan) and prathamai kayastha. (chief scribe). This is a unique situation 
in the sense that except the chief scribe, none of the other associates of the 
vishayapati were government functionaries. They were private individuals 
and representatives of locally important groups; they obviously belonged 
to an elite group. The Guptas thus initiated a system which would allow 
the incorporation of non-officials as representatives of locally important 
groups in the district board. The exact functions of these people in the 
district office are not clearly stated, but they were important enough 
to be informed at the time of application for the sale or gift of landed 
properties by the intended purchaser or donor. This was, however, not 
an inflexible pattern. In several other records from ancient north Bengal 
(Pundravardhanabhukti) a somewhat different pattern is seen. Instead of 
the chief merchant, the caravan trader and the chief scribe, appeared two 
other categories of representatives of the important social groups at rural 
levels, viz., the kutumbin and the mahattara. Both the terms meant well-to- 
“and mahattaras in a few Gupta copper plates by B.D. Chattopadhyaya suggest 
that the mahattaras enjoyed greater social status than the kutumbins. These 
two categories of rural representatives not only were addressed at the time 
of applications for land transactions, but they oversaw (pratyaveksha) the 
proper demarcation of plots when such transactions were complete. Below 
the vishaya in Bengal stood the vithi, which too had an office (adhikarana). 

That the vithi, like the larger vishaya, also had the system of incorporating 
non-officials in the administration of the locality is clearly shown by the 
‘presence of the vithi-kulika or the representative of the artisan community 
at the vithi level. The vithi was probably an administrative tier over 
several villages, which were therefore integrated into the local level of 
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the politico-administrative structure. Another important body was the 
ashtakulādhikarana, also called the gramashtakuladhikarana, known since AD 
432/33 in the context of Pundravardhanabhukti. The exact connotation of 
the term has been hotly debated by large number of scholars. It has been 
interpreted, perhaps literally, that it was a board of representatives of the 
eight leading families of the village. Alternatively, the term is also taken 
to mean local-level officers. In the former sense, the term speaks of the 
presence of non-officials in the management of the affairs of the locality 
and in the latter sense as administrative personnels. B.D. Chattopadhyaya’s 
insightful probings into the context of the records suggest that this too was 
associated with non-governmental personages. He ably establishes that 
the ashtakuladhikarana was not universally and uniformly present at each 
and every village in Bengal under the Guptas. The logical inference would 
be to view them as an organization, standing above individual villages and 
consisting of locally important people. That the members of this body were 
distinct from but associated with other notable rural eminent groups like 
the kutumbins, mahattaras and the brahmanas has also been noticed in the 
copper plates. The ashtakuladhikarana as a supra-local body thus seems to 
have at once provided interconnections in the network with villages under 
it and also maintained linkages with the upper tiers of the local political 
organization. It is indeed a remarkable innovation and experiment by the 
Guptas, which allowed the interplay of local aspirations, the participation 
of non-officials at local-level administration and at the same time ensured 
linkages between the apex political authority and the base through a 
number of administrative tiers. It must be pointed out that this type of 
arrangements are seen only in Bengal, though occasional references to the 
vishaya-mahattaras are also known in inscriptions from the Tamil area, 

The further subdivisions of the district are also present in the records 
of the Vakatakas, the Parivrajakas and the Maitrakas of Valabhi; but 
no evidence of popular participation at the local-level administration is 
available therein. Some place-names in the Vakataka records end with 
sthāna (e.g. Rāmagiristhāna and Bennātasthāna). As these as appear as 
issuing centres of the administrative records, these are likely to have 
been locality-level centres. This may have some correspondence to the 
administrative term sthalī in the Maitraka records from western India, 
sthalī denoting a supra-village administrative tier in these records. Another 
term which demands our attention in this context is petha, figuring in some 
inscriptions of the Parivrajakas in Beghelkhand and also in the Maitraka 
charters. Thus, a Parivrajaka record of the early sixth century AD mentions 
Maninagapetha within which there were at least three villages, Opanigrama, 
Vyaghrapallika and Kacharapallika. At least in one Maitraka inscription it 
figures as an area within a sthali, suggesting that the petha, standing above 
individual villages, was occasionally itself included within another supra- 
local unit, namely the sthali. Similar administrative units above the village 
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were also known as pathaka (identifiable with petha?) and bhumi in western 
India in the immediate post-Gupta times. The lowest and the basic unit of, 
administration was of course the grama or the village. The village headman 
or the gramika ‘often appears in the copper plate charters. It is not clear if 
level. There is a distinct possibility that the gramika enjoyed his prominent 
position in the village life both by popular consent of the villagers and also 
by the virtue of his being appointed by the superior politico-administrative 
authorities at the supra-local and/or district level. The exact connotations 
of these terms in their respective regional contexts may not be defined as 
yet, but these do definitely point to the urge of the apex political authorities 
to establish contacts with and control on different levels of local and supra- 
local administrative units. This tendency can further be linked up with the 
spread of the state society over many areas. An explanation of the practice 
to associate representatives of various interest groups—at urban and rural 
levels alike—with the politico-administrative machinery of the locality may 
be found in this sort of development. 


VIII 


Economy and Society: Agriculture and Land System 


This section proposes to examine the salient features in economic and 
social life of the subcontinent. Needless to emphasize, the very basis of the 
material life in Indian conditions continues to be agriculture, a feature of 
the Indian economic life over millennia. The survey of economic life may, 
therefore, begin by taking account of the crops produced during this period. 
The most important crop was of course paddy (dhānya). Kālidāsa was well 
aware of diverse variety of rice produced; for example, sali, nivara, kalama, 
šyāmaka, etc., sali being the best variety. While the poet considered the 
Ganga delta to be particularly suitable for the cultivation of sali variety of 
rice, a recently discovered Vakataka record indicates the cultivation of rice in 
the vicinity of Achalapura (Ellichpur, Amraoti district, Maharashtra) in the 
middle of the fifth century AD. This area, along with the Bhandara district, 
is known even today to be the rice bowl of Maharashtra. The diversity 
and growth of rice cultivation must have accompanied the wider use of 
transplantation agriculture. This method, appearing for the first time in the 
middle Ganga valley around the sixth century Bc became established enough 
to be used as a metaphor in Kālidāsas literary creations. The same poet also 
mentions sugarcane plantations, especially those of Paundraka (grown in 
north Bengal). This is an indication of the cultivation/plantation of what is 
nowadays known as a cash crop. Similar ancient cash crops in the Amarakoga 
are cotton, oilseed, indigo and mustard seeds (the description of a field as 
yielding mustard, sarshapayānaka, in a copper plate of late sixth century AD 
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from Bengal). Amarasirnha informs us that the far south was famous for 
the cultivation of areca and betel nuts—a feature typical of this area, and 
the plantation of spices like pepper and cardamom. The availability of these 
spices, especially pepper, in the Malabar area has been known since the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The Konkan coast appears to have continued 
the regular plantation of coconut. 

Diverse types of crops produced in this era suggests mature knowledge 
of agriculture and availability of different types of soil, conducive to their 
cultivation. The Amarakoša enlists twelve types of soil: urvara (fertile), ushara 
(dry), maru (desiccated), aprahata (untilled), sadbala (grassy land), pankila 
(covered with mud), jalaprayamanupam (land located near a source of water), 
kachchha (marshy), sarkara, sarkati, nadimatrika (well watered by rivers) and 
devamātrika (area well fed by rain). These fairly comprehensive types of soil, 
however, do not exactly match the information gleaned from land grants. 
In this context, the most valuable information comes from more than a 
dozen of copper plates (fifth and sixth centuries AD) from various parts of 
ancient Bengal, thanks to the studies by R.G Basak, B.C. Sen, Niharranjan 
Ray and S.K. Maity. These documents clearly differentiate the cultivated 
area (kshetra/vāpakshetra) from the habitational plots (vāstu) and the forest 
(aranya). A fallow plot in these records is generally called khila, sometimes 
further qualified and clarified as aprahata (never tilled before), ādyastamba 
(covered with original shrubs and bushes, i.e. never cleared before), aprada 
(unyielding) and apratikara/utpratikara/sūnyapratikara (all three expressions 
meaning that the plot did not produce any revenue). The term khilakshetra 
has been interpreted as an arable plot, temporarily kept fallow. A recently 
discovered Vakataka charter of the mid-fifth century mentions a low lying 
plot as gartta-sabhā. 

Copperplatesalsothrowimportantlights onsystemsofland measurement. 
The officer called pramātri in the Maitraka charters was entrusted with the 
measurement of land, a significant function associated with the system of 
assessment of land revenue by the politico-administrative authority. No 
such officer explicitly figured in the records from Bengal where local leading 
personalities oversaw such functions. In these plates from Bengal, the size 
of plots is expressed in terms of ādhavāpa, dronavapa, kulyavāpa and pātaka 
(only once mentioned), which were different units of measuring the plot. 
It is difficult to suggest the exact correlations of these measurements to 
known modern units, mainly due to the paucity of data and also for the 
local variations. Two alternative tables, following D.C. Sircar and S.K. Maity 
may be presented (calculations in brackets are by Sircar): 1 droņavāpa = 4.5- 
6 bighas (or 16-20 bighas); 1 kulyavāpa = 38-48 bighas (or 128-160 bighas) 
and 1 pātaka = 190-240 bighas (or 640-800 bighas). It is more or less agreed 
that pātaka, though known only from one record, was the highest unit of 
land measurement. Eight dronavāpas made a kulyavāpa and five kulyavāpas 
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navāpa was 1 : 40. But the more significant point is the suffix vāpa figuring 
in these terms. The term vāpa being derived from root vāp (i.e. to sow) it is 
unmistakably connected to the sowing of seeds in a field. When connected 
to a term denoting measurement of a field, it surely suggests the system of 
measuring a plot’s size in terms of the area of capacity of the seeds sown. On 
the other hand, the same grants also refer to the simultaneous use of two 
rods at the time of demarcating a plot when finally transferred to a donee. 
The exact meaning, measurement and purpose of these double rods or nalas 
(variously mentioned as 8 x 9 nalas or ashtakanavakanalābhyām; 6 x 9 nalas 
or shadkanavakanalābhyām and 9 x 9 nalas or navakanavakanalābhyām) have 
been debated, but not conclusively proved. However these nalas must have 
been used for linear measurement of the plot, while the measurement by the 
vāpa system referred to the area of capacity of the same. 

The Vākātakas used a different unit, nivarttana which was well known 
in the Deccan since the first century AD. The term pādāvartta, suggested to 
be the same as modern foot, was prevalent in the Maitraka realm as a unit 
of land measurement. These terms of land measurement of course speak of 
considerable diversities in the system over disparate regions. But there were 
at least occasional attempts at standardization of such systems at a regional 
level. Thus, one notes the steady use of the nala and vāpa units in Bengal 
and the conscious introduction of a royal measure (rājāmanika māna or 
rājanyamāna) in the Vakataka inscriptions. These could have been done with 
a view to ensuring a systematic assessment of the realizable land revenue. 

The copper plates from Bengal are unique in that they provide data on the 
price of plots, in addition to the information about the types and systems 
of measurement of plots. In the region around ancient Kotivarsha within 
Pundravardhanabhukti a plot of fallow, uncultivated and unyielding variety 
fetched the price of three dinaras (Gupta gold coins) per kulyavapa. This 
price appears to have remained stable from AD 443/44 to AD 543/544, i.e. for 
a century. In other areas of the same bhuktī, the same type of plot fetched a 
lower price, two dīnāras. The reason of this variation in prices is not known. 
On the other hand, cultivated plots in Vanga (Dhaka-Vikrampur-Faridpur 
regions of Bangladesh) fethed a higher price, four dīnāras per kulyavāpa, 
during the second half of the sixth century AD. The price of the plot in Vanga 
was higher probably because it was an arable one. The pioneering studies 
by R.G. Basak and B.C. Sen, Niharranjan Ray and in more recent times, by 
B.M. Morrison and K.M. Shrimali has helped a lot in understanding the land 
measurement systems. 

This type of exhaustive information on agrarian life was only irregularly 
available in inscriptions before the fifth century AD. The principal reason for 
this is the introduction of a new feature in socio-economic life during this 
period, called agrahāra. This stands for the donation or creation of revenue 
free plot(s) or even the entire village in favour of a religious donee or a group of 
donees or a religious institution (a Brahmanical temple, a Buddhist vihāra or 
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a Jaina monastery) by issuing a copper plate charter under royal instruction 
or approval. During the previous periods, patronage and donations to the 
Buddhist and Jaina establishments came mostly from individual donors or 
a group of donors, and only infrequently from political powers. Though the 
beginning of land grants for religious purposes goes back to the first century 
AD in the Deccan, agrahāra became a really regular and palpable institution 
from the fifth century AD onwards. 

The copper plates from Bengal provide the bulk of data about the 
procedure of land transfer to a donee—individual or institutional. More or 
less six stages are seen in the process of land transfer in Bengal. The first 
section pertains to a reference to the reigning Gupta emperor, the regionl 
administrator (uparika) in Pundravardhanabhukti under him and finally 
the district authority appointed by the uparika. The following section in 
the record contains an application from an intending purchaser of land 
to the district-council, specifying the location, type, size and price of the 
said plot. The application is then ascertained and approved by the record 
keeper(s) or pustapāla(s). The next step is the actual payment of the price 
of land by the purchaser who then donates the purchased plot to a religious 
donee. The donee thus receives a perpetual (akshayanivi) and revenue-free 
grant of land. This is followed by the demarcation of the transferred plot 
by nalas or measuring rods discussed above in the presence of the leading 
men of the village, so that arable plots of other villagers are not disturbed 
(svakarshaņāvirodhī) by this transfer. The boundary marks of the donated 
plot are in general not precisely stated, though the use of charcoal marks 
(tushangara) and more permanent boundary pillars (kilaka) occasionally 
figure in the records. The charter finally ends with benedictory and 
imprecatory verses to laud gifts of land, to honour the grant perpetually 
and to denounce severely the unlawful appropriation of donated lands. The 
uniqueness of these charters from Bengal is that these are mostly sale-cum- 
gift deeds. In other areas of the subcontinent a plot of land or the entire 
village was donated to the individual donee(s) or a religious establishment 
directly by royal proclamation. There is only a solitary case of such a gift of 
land by royal order in Bengal. This discussion amply shows that land could 
be transferred at least for the purpose of religious donations. This, in its 
turn, and especially the instances of purchase of plots, leave little room 
for doubt about the prevalence of the individual ownership of the soil. As 
the grantees on most occasions were religious personages, the brahmanas 
naturally became prominent land-holders. A sixth century AD copper plate 
from ancient Samatata area also shows that non-brahmana villagers—the 
carpenter (varddhaki)and the mechanic (vilala)—too did own land. 

The size of the plot held by grantees varied considerably. In the Vakataka 
realm it ranged from a plot as meagre as twenty nivartanas to an area as large 
as 8000 nivartanas. In one instance a large area covering 2000 nivartanas 
was donated to only four brahmanas. The Vakatakas mostly donated land 
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or villages to a group of brahmanas. While the transfer of a plot implied full 
ownership of the donee, the grant of a village did not lead to the transfer 
of ownership rights to the donee. It resulted in the transfer of a number of 
revenues, normally payable to the ruler by villagers, to the donee(s). The 
Vakataka grants are replete with references to many regular taxes and also 
irregular cesses to be transferred to the donee who was also entitled to 
forced labour (vishti) and enjoyment of fines from ten customary offences 
(dašāparādha). An appreciable increase of the prestige, status and material 
conditions of donees—mostly brahmanas—is not dificult to imagine. Apart 
from enjoying ownership rights of soil, the brahmana donee was hardly 
expected to have been a cultivator himself. The granted area may have been 
actually tilled by agriculturists, who were not necessarily the owners of plots 
they ploughed. This is a more complex situation in the land system than 
that had prevailed earlier. The Arthašāstra speaks of tax-paying cultivators 
(karada) and the ruler. The Dharmašāstras of our period enlist three tiers, 
mahipati (the king), svami (landowner) and karshaka (cultivator), in the 
agrarian system. Not only the karshaka is differentiated from the owner, but 
the svāmī assumes the position of landed intermediaries. The position of the 
grantee is suggested to have further strengthened by his enjoying revenues 
and cesses by royal order. Many of the land grants lay down that regular and 
irregular troops must not enter the agrahara (chātabhatāprāvešya). Kosambi, 
Sharma, Jha, Yadava and Shrimali argue that in view of the prohibition of 
the entry of troops and police forces, the maintenance of the local law and 
order situation, including the trial of customary offence and the collection 
of fines from the miscreants was also transferred to the donee. Seen from 
this light, the donee was endowed not only with land rights, but also with 
some vital administrative and judicial rights. The next logical step is to 
discern the signs of corrosion of some political and economic prerogatives 
of the political authority and the consequent emergence of a situation 
comparable to the emergence of kingdoms within a kingdom in the feudal 
formation in western Europe. The above formulation associated with the 
perception of Indian feudalism suggests that the beginning of the agrahāra 
system initiated the process of the formation of the self-sufficient, closed 
and orthodox village society and economy. The landgrants are seen to 
have produced regressive effects on the early Indian economy and society. 
The regular creation of revenue-free land endowments, according to the 
proponents of Indian feudalism, resulted in the ruralization of the material 
life, which during the early historical times was marked by a vibrant, lively 
and urban socio-economic milieu. 

It must be, however, pointed out that many agrahāras, were created in 
hitherto non-arable and fallow (including forest) tracts. The donees in such 
cases had to ensure the cultivation of the endowed area for their sustenance. 
This certainly speaks of the possibility of the expansion of agricultural 
settlements in areas, which had rarely experienced such sedentary 
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settlements before the fourth century AD. A close examination of the Vākā. 


taka records by Shrimali points out that most of the villages figuring in 
the pre-420 AD records were located in areas with altitudes ranging from 
300 to 600 metre. Of the 20 grants of the post-420 times, as many as 11 
endowments were made in areas with altitude less than 300 metre, while 
the rest were located in areas above 300 metre from the sea level. The clear 
concentration of villages in the Wardha area and the Wainganga valley was 
unknown before aD 300. In Bengal, most of the transferred plots were 
uncultivated and fallow, which were under royal authority (early Indian 
theoretical treatises upheld royal rights over non-arable, unfilled areas). 
Their sale brought cash to the treasury and the fallow areas were eventually 
made fit for cultivation. The pustapāla or record-keeper, therefore, routinely 
certified that the sale of such fallow tracts, bereft of any revenue, did not 
cause any harm to the economic interest of the ruler (evamvidhotpratikara- 
khilakshetravikkraye na kašchit rājārthavirodha). It will also be incorrect 
to consider villages as stereotypical and undifferentiated. Detailed 
studies of the boundary demarcations in the copper plates of Bengal by 
Chattopadhyaya illustrate that villages were neither uniform in pattern, nor 
in size, nor in orientation. Some villages were distinct by their cluster-like 
formation, indicated by names of rural settlements like Palāšavrinda. Our 
previous discussions on the ashtakuladhikarana may logically suggest that 
those areas which had such supra-village organizations were different from 
ordinary villages. The frequent occurrence of the term prāvešya as a suffix to 
several villages in the Bengal land grants definitely shows that the villages 
were accessible to neighbouring areas through various local and supra-local 
administrative tiers. 

In the light of these counter arguments, it will be difficult to agree to the 
view that the creation of agrahāras resulted in the overall impoverishment of 
the economy. The expansion of rural agrarian settlements could have hardly 
been possible in the Indian situation without efficient management of 
hydraulic resources. Ancient Bengal, an area favoured by rainfall and rivers 
alike (nadīmātrika and devamātrika), was famous for the profusion of natural 
hydraulic endowments (in Kālidāsa's famous words: prāchī prachurarh payasi). 
In such an area, there would be a relatively lesser need for artificial irrigation. 
Copper plates of our period highlight the abundance of tanks and ponds 
(tadāga and pushkarini), marshy areas and ditches (jolā, hajjika and khāta) 
and embankments along rivers (ali, brihadāli). Similar tanks are reported 
from various parts of the subcontinent. Donation of tanks by individuals 
was a highly meritorious act ensuring public welfare (ishtāpūrtta). There 
are also known instances of excavation of large reservoirs under royal 
Patronage. To Prithvishena II of the Nandivardhana branch of the Vaka. 
takas goes the credit of the excavation of such a large hydraulic project, 
called Prithvisamudra. It was certainly named after the reigning king, and 
the suffix samudra may indicate its impressive size—or at least the author 
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of the inscription intended to leave an impression like that. The Kadamba 
ruler Kakutsthavarman is similarly praised for building a large tank. The 
excavation of tanks probably met the needs of local-level irrigation. l 

The construction and maintenance of supra-local irrigation projects, 
requiring utilization of riverine water and its efficient distribution over 
large areas were technologically, organizationally and of course financially 
much more complex operations. Not many instances of these type appear 
in our records. The most celebrated example is that of the setu (irrigation 


BC, developed further by Aśoka and then thoroughly repaired by Saka 
Mahākshatrapa Rudradaman I (AD 150) following severe damages to the 
dam due to a terrible storm. During Skandagupta’s reign, this setu was once 
again damaged and the regional administrators of Saurashtra repaired the 
same. Inscriptions thus provide an eloguent testimony to this supra-local 
irrigation project, which was in use from late fourth century BC to at least AD 
466-67. Thanks to the researches by R.N. Mehta, the archaeological traces of 
this large irrigation project have been found in the vicinity of Girnar (ancient 
Girinagara) in Kathiawad. A.M. Shastri has drawn our attention to the 
Ramtek inscription (of the period of the Vakataka queen Prabhavatigupta) 
which records the excavation of a tank named Sudaršana that was donated 
to a temple. The name Sudar$ana is likely to have been borrowed from 
its more illustrious counterpart in Kathiawad which had already been 
conquered by Prabhavatigupta’s father Chandragupta II. Such a possibility 
gains ground by the christening of another hydraulic project in the Vākātaka 
realm as Sudaršana. The Hisse-Borala inscription of AD 458 mentions the 
construction of Sudaršana lake somewhere in the vicinity of modern Wasim, 
Akola district in Maharashtra by someone named Svāmilladeva, the ajfidkara 
of the Vakataka king Devasena (of the Vatsagulma branch). The record also 
informs us about a karmopadeshtri (supervisor of the construction work) 


named Bappa. 
IX 


Crafts 


Attention now may be focussed to the non-agrarian sector of the economy. 
Large varieties of crafts had already played an active role in the economy 
during the early historical times. This continues during the period under 
discussion. The Amarakośa gives us an exhaustive list of crafts. A distinctive 
feature of craft activities is the growth in metal-based industries, especially 


iron pillar at Mehrauli in Delhi, which has remained rust free since the fifth 
century AD. Epigraphic references to the karmakāra and the lohākāra speak 
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of the presence of blacksmiths. A settlement named Lohanagara, figuring 
in a Vakataka record, must have been so called after the residence of a large 
number of blacksmiths there. This tendency to localize of a particular craft 
at a rural or urban settlement has been known since the beginning of the 
early historical period. Villages were called Suvarnakaraka or Karhsyakaraka, 
which suggests that the habitats were so named after goldsmiths and 
braziers. Place names like Ishtakapalli and Lavanatailika, known from the 
Vākātaka inscriptions, indicate the presence of brick manufacturers, salt- 
makers and oil millers. The regular production of salt is further indicated in 
several epigraphic records, which exempted the donees from paying a levy on 
salt-making (alavanakhataka) at the time of a land grant. : 
The craft of the potter (kumbhakara) was an inseparable component of 
the daily life. The profuse number of pottery yielded by Rajghat, Ahicchatra 
and Bhita shows this to be the craft for mass consumption. An inscription 
from western India dated AD 592 shows that the kumbhakāra was subjected 
to levies in kind (his wares). The carpenter (sūtradhdra or varddhaki) also 
appears in inscriptions. One of the traditionally famous industries must have 
been the textile industry. The large variety of textiles known from literature 
and also from sculptural representations bear out the flourishing state of 
this craft. An outstanding instance of the textile industry is furnished by 
the Mandasore inscription of AD 436 and aD 473, particularly after its fresh 
translation and study by Basham. It speaks of an organization of silk weavers, 
originally settled in Gujarat (Latadega) but who subsequently migrated to 
"Dašapura or modern Mandasore. The silk weavers must have catered to 
the needs of the more affluent sections of the society. Closely connected to 
the textile industry was the craft of the dyer (chimpaka). The use of indigo 
is clearly attested in contemporary texts. The charter of 592, mentioned 
before, not only refers to indigo production, but also to the imposition of a 
levy on indigo vats (niladumphaka), at least in the context of western Gujarat. 
That. woolen garments were produced is indicated indirectly by a reference 
to an officer in charge of ūrnasthāna or wool producing centre in central 
deltaic Bengal in the second half of the sixth century AD. A craft oriented 
towards the production of luxury items was that of the ivory-makers, whose 
excellence is evident from the excavated specimens found in Bhita. Literary 
texts and inscriptions throw some light on the distillers’ industries. The 
distiller (kallara) is found to have been subjected to tax in an inscription 
of AD 592 from western India. Two professions outside the realm of crafts 
production, may here be taken into consideration: the scribe (kāyastha) and 
“the physician (vaidya). 
We have already noted that professions and occupations in early India 
tended to combine into guild-like professional groups, called šreņīs or nigamas. 
The flourishing conditions of these bodies during the early historical times 
are known clearly from inscriptions and the early Dharmašāstras. These 
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features continued during the period AD 300-600 also. The importance of 

guild-like occupational groups can be appreciated by the use of their official 

seals (especially those from Vaišālī). While the kulika nigama was surely an 

organization of artisans (the term prathama kulika or chief artisan in the 

Bengal charters), the sreshthi-sarthavaha-kulika nigama may be interpreted as 

an umbrella organization, embracing respective bodies of merchants, caravan 

traders and artisans. The expression prathama kayastha mentioned in many 

records from Bengal speaks of a headman of the organization of scribes. A 
potter's body (kulārika sreni) is mentioned in a fourth century AD inscription 

from Nasik. The existence of an oil millers’ organization (tailika $reni) at 
ancient Indrapura (modern Indore, Bulandshahr district, Uttar Pradesh) is 

proved by a Gupta record of AD 466. The silk-weaving guild and its migration 
from Gujarat to Mandasore have already been mentioned. Why the members 

of this šreņī migrated to such a distant place is not clear from the record. 

to their original profession and were prosperous enough to construct asun 
temple. But several other members changed their occupations to become 
archers, story tellers, astrologers, etc. according to Mandasore record. While 
the record throws very significant light on both the spatial and occupational 
mobility of a group of craftsmen, it also suggests some difficulties in the 
compactness and cohesion among members, indispensable factors of the 
strength of an occupational organization. The Smriti texts of this time, 
however, give no indication of any crisis in the šreņī life. On the other hand, 
there is a greater stress on the compactness of the guild in these texts. The 
recommendation for having a madhyastha or umpire and kāryachintaka or 
executive officer in sastric texts, in addition to the headman of the group, 
impresses upon us that the growth of activities of the professional body 
necessitated such new positions. The customs of the šreņī were recognized 
by these treatises to have been more or less at par with laws of the land. 
Epigraphic data prove that guilds continued to receive perpetual deposits of 
cash from individuals and paid annual interests, which were generally used 
for specific religious and/or welfare purposes. 


X 


Trade 


A discussion on trade and commerce at this stage may be in order. The very 
word kraya-vikraya in the sense of commercial transactions was used in the 
Amarakoša. The same text makes a distinction between an extremely rich 
“merchant (sresthi) and a caravan trader (sūrthavāha). These two types of 
merchants enjoyed a prominent position in the Gupta copper plates of north 
Bengal and also in the Gupta seals from Vaisali. These epigraphic records 
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also hint that different types of merchants had their respective šreņī-like 
professional organizations as the representatives of which the nagarašresthī 
and the sārthavāha were inducted into the district board in north Bengal. 

Three copper plates from Sanjeli in Gujarat, dated in regnal years 3, 6 
and 19 of Hūņa king Toramāna (c. AD 500-20) throw considerable lights 
on trade and traders in western India in early sixth century AD. In AD 503 
there assembled a number of merchants at Vadrapālī, the administrative 
headquarters of Sivabhagapuravishaya, to offer voluntary cesses on certain 
commodities in favour of the Vaishnava deity Jayasvami, whose temple 
was caused to have been constructed by the queen mother Viradhyika, i.e. 
the mother of Maharaja Mātridāsa I, a feudatory of Toramāna. The list of 
traders consists of both local (vāstavya) merchants and the non-local ones 
who came from elsewhere in all directions (chaturdisyabhyagatakavaidegya). 
The record states that both the local merchants and non-local ones belonged 
to a mercantile body named vaņiggrāma. Their names and the places where 
they hailed from figure in the record. 


1. Gomika of Dagapura (Mandasore) 

; inā Chirāyusha of Kānyakubja (Kannauj in the Ganga-Yamuna 
oab 

3. Gdusuyebhassam of Ujjayinī (Ujjain in western Malwa) 

4. Droņasoma Bhakkala of Varunodari 

5. Bhannitīya Dhruvabhakshaņa Agnišarmma of Mahishahradaka 

6. Bhakkura of Prachakāša (=Prakāša on the Tapi) 

7 

8 

9 


N 


. Rudradatta from Ganyatārā 
. Bharaņa Bhattiga Sarma from Priyajiiiarayasa 
. Kalayottikabhatti of Sangadhyaka 

10. Datta Gujjara of Rivasulavanijaka 

11. Bhatti Mahattara 

12. Svamika Mahešvara Mallaka 

13. Kottadeva of Sadgama 


These merchants met at the house (grihavāstu) of another merchant 
(vanijaka). The merchants who are mentioned without any reference 
to their location may safely be assumed to have been local (vāstavya) 
traders at Vadrapālī. Sashthi's residence would certainly make him a local 
merchant at Vadrapālī, a point further strengthened by his making the 
gift of his own house (svadīyagrihavāstu) in favour of a Vishnu temple 
(paramadevatābhāgavatāyatana), the donation being recorded in the charter 
of AD 506. The local merchants are also given the epithet pottalikaputtrah. 
The term pottalika stands for a packet or bundle. The suffix puttrah 
would probably denote a small packet or bundle. The local dealers at 
Vadrapali therefore appear to have been petty traders engaged in small 
scale retailing. The inscription certainly impresses upon the convergence of 
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merchants from Dašapura, Kannauj and Ujjayini and from various parts of 
Gujarat at Vadrapali which therefore appears to have emerged as a nodal 
point in the overland supra-local trade network. The name of the merchant 
Gdusuyebhassam, hailing from Ujjayini, strongly suggests that he was 
a non-Indian. No less significant will be the observation on the suffix on 
the name šarman of at least two merchants, Bhannitiya Dhruvabhakshana 
Agnišarmmā and Bharana Bhattiša Sarma. The name ending šarman/šarma 
is typically that of a brahmana and should therefore speak of the brahma, 
nas’ participating in commerce, a profession normally not sanctioned by the 
sastric injunctions. Even more significant point is that these merchants are 
categorically described as belonging to vaniggrama or a professional body of 
merchants. The term grama does not connote here a village, but, as Kosambi 
shows, stands for a collection or group of persons following a common 
profession. That the term vaniggrama denoted a professional body of 
merchants of different areas and dealing in different commodities was first 
driven home by D.D. Kosambi on the basis of a second century Bc donative 
record from Karle in Maharashtra and the more elaborate and famous 
charter of Vishnushena from western India, dated AD 592. The importance 
of the charter of the third regnal year of mahārājadhirājā Toramāna is that 
it indicates the active role of this mercantile organization in western India 
even prior to the famous record of AD 592. In fact, the data in the inscription 
of AD 503 suggest the shape of things to come in the next nine decades in the 
history of trade and mercantile organizations in western India. 

Let us now focus on the commodities transacted at Vadrapali. Transactions 
in molasses, grains, salt and cotton are explicitly stated. What demands our 
attention here is the image of trade in daily necessities, probably in bulk. 
The use of the words bhanda and bharaka, respectively meaning bales and 
weight, would strengthen the possibility of transaction of staples in bulk. 
Another term setinaka also figures in the context of levying self-imposed 
cesses by merchants on grain and salt. The term setinaka is explained as 
a measure of weight equal to two handfuls. Grains reached the exchange 
centre at Vadrapali by cartloads, as the expression dhanyašakata would bear 
it out. The use of the donkey as a beast of burden for transporting bulk items 
is demonstrated by the expression gardabhabharaka. The frequent references 
to coin terms like rupinaka or a silver coin and vimsopaka/vimsopanikis (a 
copper coin equal to 1/20th of the value of a silver coin) should be duly 
taken into consideration. These brighten the possibilities of monetary 
transactions during trading activities at Vadrapali. It may also point to the 
prevalence of imposing cess on exchangeable commodities in cash along 
with levies in kind. In AD 592 local ruler of Kathiawad, issued a charter to 
settle a number of merchants (āchārasthitipatra) near Lohatagrama, located 
close to the coast. These merchants were members of vaniggrama. 

Vishnushena in his charter gave various concessions—including 
remissions from revenue—to these merchants, obviously to attract them 
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to his kingdom. Descriptions of shops or vipanis are available in Kalidasa’s 
works. Even liquor shops figure therein. Shops were sometimes arranged 
on both sides of the road and hence the expression āpaņamārga by Kālidāsa. 

Movements of merchants and merchandise appear to have been 
facilitated by a number of arterial overland routes. The Chinese pilgrim 
Faxian who travelled in India from c. AD 399 to 414 speaks highly of the 
lack of restrictions on movements from one region to another. He also was 
impressed by the adequate facilities and security of overland journeys in 
the then north India. Some idea of the communications between north and 
south India by overland route may be formed by studying the campaigns 
of Samudragupta, who must have followed well-established routes to reach 
south Indian territories from his base in the middle Ganga valley. A major 
feature of the movement of commodities and merchants may have been 
riverine, particularly in the middle Ganga valley and the lower Gangetic 
areas. Inscriptions from Bengal occasionally refer to boat-parking stations 
(naudandaka or naubandhaka) in the deltaic portions where rivers must 
have provided a regular means of transport. An epigraphic reference to a 
shipbuilding harbour (nāvātaksheņi) in a sixth century AD copper plate 
from the Faridpur area in Bangladesh is therefore hardly surprising. The 
interesting point is these boat-parking stations or the ship-building area 
were prominent enough in ancient Bengal to be referred to as identifiable 
landmarks in the local landscape. 

One can hardly overlook the importance of the two long littorals, dotted 
with numerous harbours for coastal and overseas communications within 
the subcontinent and also beyond. It is true that the very prominent position 
India enjoyed during the heydays of trade with the Roman empire was on the 
wane. This could have had some adverse effects on the economic conditions 
during the Gupta times. India’s external trade in the western sectors of the 
Indian Ocean to some extent improved with the rise of the Byzantine power 
in Constantinople in the sixth century AD. Sea-borne contacts between 
India and Byzantine areas from the sixth century AD onwards were made 
more through the Persian Gulf rather than the Red Sea. The Sassanids of 
Iran also maintained lively interests in overseas trade with India and were 
eager to establish some control over movements in the Gulf. This resulted 
in the rivalries between the Byzantine and the Sassanid empires, but 
their eagerness to establish trade links with India could have considerably 
benefitted the subcontinent. The western sea-board of India particularly 
derived commercial advantages in this changing context. The importance of 
the Konkan harbours like Kalliena (Kalyan near Mumbai) and Sibor (Chaul 
to the south of Mumbai) figures in the Christian Topography of the Syrian 
Christian monk Cosmas Indicopleustes (late sixth century AD). The port of 
Kalliena had been in a decaying state since the second half of the second 
century AD, but the revival of the Persian Gulf trade must have contributed 
to its renewed significance. More important than the Konkan coast was the 
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Malabar littorals in further south. The discovery of Byzantine coins in the 
region around Coimbatore irrefutably shows the continutiy of sea-borne 
trade between India and the western Indian Ocean. The Gupta conquest of 
Gujarat and Kathiawad could have been prompted by the prospect of gain 
from trade with the Persian Gulf. 

There is a common belief that the decline of the Roman trade with India 
led to a major shrinkage of long-distance maritime trade over a considerable 
period of time. Even if one admits that the overseas trade of India in the 
Persian Gulf did not match the volume and splendour of the same in the 
early centuries AD, the somewhat lesser commerce in the western Indian 
Ocean was largely compensated with a growing intercourse between India 
and South-east Asia through the Bay of Bengal. The eastern coast seems to 
have occupied a prominent position. In the Tamil area the outstanding port 
was certainly Kaveripattinam in the Kaveri delta. The two Tamil epics—the 
Šilāppadikāram and the Manimekalai—portray brisk trade at this port, which 
had numerous foreign merchants in their specific quarters, settlements of 
artisans’ shops, a wharf and even a lighthouse. Further north along the east 
coast was situated the famous port of Tāmralipta identified with present 
Tamluk in the Midnapur district, West Bengal. This port seems to have been 
the chief commercial outlet for the landlocked middle Ganga valley and the 
north-eastern regions of the subcontinent. The extensive hinterland of 
Tamralipta was one of the factors behind the rise of this port to great heights. 
Faxian, on his way back to China, boarded a merchant vessel from this port 
to reach Sri Lanka, wherefrom he boarded another ship to Java. Bengal's 
overseas contacts with southeast Asia is epigraphically further corroborated 
by the presence of a master mariner (mahānāvika), Buddhagupta, in the Malay 
peninsula. He was a native of Raktamrittika located in the Murshidabad area 
of West Bengal. It is also clear from a perusal of literary and archaeological 
sources that Sri Lanka assumed a special position in the overseas trade 
between the east and west, largely due to its nearly central position in the 
Indian Ocean. This explains why Cosmas paid so much attention to this 
island in his Christian Topography. 

The prevalent trade network is also doubtless shown by the large number 
of coins, and especially the superb gold and silver coins of the Guptas. 
Several hoards of the Gupta gold coins cannot but impress upon us the 
prosperous conditions of the realm, not only by their high gold content, 
but also their superb artistic execution. From the days of Skandagupta, the 
weight standard of the Gupta gold coins was raised from 124 grains to 144 
grains. But as there was regular debasement of the gold coinage from about 
the last guarter of the fifth century AD, the numismatic evidence thus would 
speak of economic difficulties in the empire, notwithstanding the increasein 
the weight of coins. This is also clearly borne out by the post-450 AD debased 
Gupta gold coins found in the Kalighat hoard. Attention has also been drawn 
to the lesser use of copper coins than that seen in the early historical times, 
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when even the non-monarchical clans minted copper currencies. As copper 
coins were mainly used for daily transactions, their fewer number has Jed 
the proponents of Indian feudalism to infer that the relevance of coins to the 
overall economy declined. The gradual decay of the money economy appears 
to have strengthened an ‘enclosed’ and ‘self-sufficient’ village economy 
that had it roots in the agrahara system. They have also pointed to the non- 
availability of any minted currency in the Vakataka realm and to the solitary 
reference to a merchant in the entire range of the Vakataka inscriptions. 
Though the Vakatakas did not issue any coin, the Saka kshatrapas in 
western India and the Vishnukundins in the Vengi country definitely did 
so. The complexities of the monetary history of this age are seen in Faxian’s 
statement on the use of cowrie shells. A more elaborate discussion on the 
currency systems and its bearing on the economy will be made later in the 
following chapter. 

The agrarian and the non-agrarian sectors of the economy surveyed above 
had definite revenue-yeilding potentials, though no statistical enquiry of the 
revenue history of this period is possible due to lack of materials. But copper 
plate charters, giving list of remissions from taxes provide a reliable guide 
for understanding the diversity of the sources of revenue. As agriculture 
was the very basis of the economy it was naturally also the most important 
source of revenue. The principal tax was bhaga or the share of produce. The 
records generally do not specify the rate of this share; but the traditional 
rate was one-sixth, which explains the royal epithet, the receiver of the sixth 
portion. This possibility is further strengthened by the notion of the king’s 
right to enjoy one-sixth of merit accruing out of land donation. It is difficult 
to specify the connotations of two other common revenue terms kara and 
uparikara, though it has been suggested to be the same as the principal and 
subsidiary tax. The tax called udranga, collected by the audrangika, is often 
taken to denote a tax on permanent subjects. Revenue terms like dhanya (in 
western India) and hālikakāra (in central India) must have meant imposts 
on agriculturists. While the land tax was realized most probably in kind, the 
tax in cash was called hiranya, which may have been realized from the non- 
agrarian sectors of the economy. That diverse artisanal productions came 
under the purview of taxes is clearly evident from the charter of Vishnushena 
(AD 592; for the relevant reference to artisans see the section on crafts and 
industries). The practice of imposing a levy on salt production continued in 
this period. The commercial sector yielded tolls and customs or šulka; the 
šaulkika or the officer-in-charge of the collection of šulka figures in several 
inscriptions. Epigraphic materials strongly suggest that agricultural taxes 
were numerically superior to those from crafts and industries. 

A feature of the revenue system of this period was the growing practice 
of the imposition of forced labour or vishti. It was indeed an extra-economic 
coercion. The term sarvavishti in a Vakataka inscription surely indicates the 
ramifications of the demand of involuntary labour. This must have been 
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a terrible burden on the poorer sections of people, especially in the rural 
areas. Vasantasenā in his Kamasutra mentions that the village landlord could 
force the wife of a peasant to render various services like threshing T 
and filling up his granary. This and the evidence of vishti demonstrate e 
coercive nature of imposing levies by regular and irregular methods. It has 
to be admitted that copper plates acquaint us with more revenue terms than 
hitherto known before. This may logically lead us to assume that the burden 
of taxation was on the increase. The fiscal burden must have risen with the 
practice of imposing many extra-legal imposts on the rural folk (mainly 
known from the Vakataka records), e.g. on milk, honey, flowers, fuel, a 
obligatory provision of bed and seat, etc. Such fiscal pressures without doubt 
impoverished the condition of the peasantry. 


XI 


Social Conditions 


Traditionally, the institution of dividing the society into four varnas and 
one’s life into four āšramas or stages (brahmacharya, garhasthya, vānaprastha 
and sannyāsa) take centre-stage in the discussions in normative treatises. 


The Dharmašāstras laid great emphasis on these two institutions— 


complementary to each other—as the very plank of social E. 
Though the sastric view is to generally bracket varna and asrama on se 
footing as the major foundations of the Indian society, theoreticians o 
the late ancient times seem to have paid somewhat lesser attention to the 
life, namely, dharma, artha, kama and moksha) to be achieved in life Pen 
by four graduated stages or a$ramas is not entirely absent in our n ; 
the lawgivers were apparently more interested in the complexities 9 socia 
life than in the culture of renunciation (sannyasa), the final stage of life as the 
preparation for emancipation (moksha). It may be possible that the emphasis 
on the renunciation of the world in Buddhism and Jainism brought about 
a reaction in the Brahmanical orthodox ideals, which now upheld the stage 
of the householder and family life (garhasthya) as the pivot of the asrama 
system. This was the stage which was principally devoted to production of 
material wealth and also reproduction. In such circumstances it is the varna- 
jati system, inextricabley interwined with the institution of marriage, that 
finds the maximum attention of the theoreticians. Considerable emphases 
are given on the birth, heredity of professions, taboos on intermarriage, = 
inter-dining and on change of callings and the consciousness of rank in the 
sastric and Puranic traditions. This orthodox view is further strengthened 
by the desire to preserve the social inequality on the justification of 
inherent differences among human beings in quality and performance 
(guna and karma). This strict compartmentalization is considerably modified 
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by the šāstrakāras themselves, by devising the notions of jātis which are 
innumerable. 
The brahmana was given the topmost position in the multi-layered 
varna-jati system. The priestly community, ideally speaking, had six 
functions: yajana (offering sacrifice), yājana. (officiating at the sacrifice for 
others), adhyayana (studying), adhyāpana (teaching), dana (making charity) 
“and pratigraha (receiving gifts). They should possess knowledge about 
‘the Universe (Brahmā-dhāraņa) and duty to the society (niyama-dharana). 
Inscriptions occasionally confirm the practice of these high qualities of the 
brahman who is sometimes described as engaged in penance (tapas), self- 
study (svādhyāya), conversant in satra, the commentaries (bhāshya) and 
teaching (pravachana). Their sage-like standing (viprarshi), steadfastness in 
their prescribed occupations (svakarmabhirata), and their performance of 
Vedic sacrifices (kratu-yājī) have also formed parts of epigraphic eulogies. 
The epigraphic references to gotras and pravaras of the brāhmaņas (24 gotra 
names are known from these records) would further point to subdivisions 
within this varna. 

As has been discussed above, the brahmana’s material conditions improved 
immensely as the recipient of agrahāras. Such brahmanas have been labeled 
as agraharins in charters. This may suggest that the brahmana was associated 
with agrarian life as an owner of land or a landed intermediary, though not 
as a direct tiller of the soil. People with typical brahmana name endings 
like sarman, bhatta, deva, etc. figure frequently in the list of mahattaras and 
kutumbins in land grants. Such a situation probably influenced the strict 
orthodox view to tacitly approve of the brahmana’s taking up agriculture and 
even trade, though temporarily only during a calamity or distress (āpad). The 
classic example of the brahmana’s preference for rulership and adminstration 
to his priestly functions is the transformation of the Kadambas from a Vedic 
brahman family to a ruling house. In central India, brahmana Indravishnu 
and Varahavishnu faithfully discharged the functions of their varna, but 
their son became a raja, followed by his son Matrivishnu who became a local 
governor in eastern Malwa in early sixth century. Charudatta, the hero of 
the famous drama Mrichchhakatikam, was a sarthavaha in spite of being a 
brahmana and enjoyed considerable prestige in society. The text does not 
in anyway indicate that he took recourse to trade in the wake of a distress. 
No less interesting is the account of brahmana robbers as kirātas in the 
Vindhyan forest tracts, according to the Dašakumāracharita of Dandin. All 
these may speak of greater fluidity in the social norms than suggested by the 
sastric dicta. At least on one occasion the brahmana grantees were warned 
by a Vakataka king that their grants could be abrogated if they conspired 
against the ruler. This shows that the position of the priestly community 
could be checked and overpowered by the ruler, whose favour was essential 
for the sustenance of the brahmana. 
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Theoretically, the second position in the varna society was occupied by 
the kshatriyas. But the kshatriya origin was hardly a deciding factor - 
‘the acquisition of the ruling power, as is well illustrated by a number o 
political powers of this time. It is in fact difficult to clearly identify a distinct 
kshatriya varna through descent; but several ruling houses of little pedigree 
indirectly aspired for the kshatriya status by seeking ancestry and descent 
from the epic kshatriya heroes. That the kshatriyas did take to non-kshatriya 
occupations is proved by the epigraphic reference to two kshatriya-vaniks or 
merchants of kshatriya origin in AD 466. Such transgressions probably did 
not lead to any major social problem since the religious donation by the two 
kshatriya merchants to a sun temple was accepted without any qualm. 

It is also difficult to find out a specific vaišya varna, theoretically assigned 
the third position in the four-fold varna scheme. The šāstras generally a 
upon them to study, perform sacrifices, offer charity and to engage in oe e 
rearing, agriculture and trade. As the major wealth-producing section in the 
varna-oriented society, the vaišyas were in a position to donate handsomely 
for charity. Despite the wealth of the vaisyas, theoretical texts generally did 
not accord them appropriate status and prestige; the trader—often equated 
with the vaisya—was branded as an open thief (prakāšya taskara). ; 

The šūdra have invariably been assigned the lowest position in the 


legal literature, which burdens them with numerous disabilities. A $udra 
“has been systematically denied any Vedic study, an upanayana ceremony 
and the chanting of Vedic hymns during marriage. The ideas of sharp as 
na inequality influenced judicial matters and financial considerations. T e 
éadra was therefore to be awarded the harshest punishment for committing 
the same offence for which the brahmanas would receive a much milder 
punishment. The rate of interest on loans taken by the sadra was also the 
highest. The traditional duty of the šūdra was to render services to the three 
ages social groups in rural areas deserve special mention. These are the 
kutumbikas and the mahattaras, figuring in the land grants from Bengal. We 
have already identified these two D as well-to-do agriculturists. Persons with 
typical brahmana name-endings like bhatta, sarman and deva are found in 
the list of such kutumbins and mahattatas. Thus, both brahmanas and non- 
brahmanas could be included in these two rural categories. Their important 
position in the rural setting is evident from the fact that they were addressed 
in the application for land transfer, their welfare was enquired by the local 
administration and their consent was sought at the time of granting the 
a the lowest rung of the society can be found the antyajas—burdened 
by the šāstras with the most inferior origin. They are uniformly viewed 
in the sastric prescriptions as offsprings of pratiloma unions (between 
higher varna female and lower varna male), severely reprobated by the law 
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givers. The usual tendency was to assign to them what were considered 
unclean and impure occupations. The worst hit of this social set up was the 


cities/villages to make people aware of their presence, which amounted to 
pollution and hence, needed to be avoided to all costs. | 


XII 


A major plank on which the jati-varna society could operate was the 
institution of marriage. The ideal was the marriage within the varna 
(savarņa) and outside the gotra (gotrāntara), endowing traditional marriage 
in India with the features of both endogamy and exogamy. But inter-caste 
marriages were well-known in the form of the approved anuloma and the 
disfavoured pratiloma types. The theoreticians’ views are not unanimous 
on the merit of the offspring of the pratiloma types as legal heirs to the 
paternal property. While some recognize their right to inherit ancestral 
property, Brihašpati firmly denies any such right to the children of pratiloma 
unions. Such variety of views may speak of differences of opinions, if not 
contradictions among law-givers, but may also suggest growing rigours and 
orthodoxy. Even Vatsyayana denounces anuloma marriages as deplorable as 
the union with harlots. Most of the theoretical texts mention the eight forms 
of marriage: brahma, daiva, drsha, prajāpatya, asura, gāndharva, rākshasa and 
paišācha, following the standard set in the Manusmriti. The first four forms 
are usually lauded as righteous (dharmya) marriages bearing pure offsprings, 
because these required strict observation of the jati-varna regulations and 
parental authority and approval in marriage. The rest are looked down 
upon as unrighteous marriages since these required little parental approval. 
Vatsyayana, however, offers some interesting departures from the norm. 
Of the dharmya marriages, he rates prajāpatya as the best since this form 
accommodates savarna, anuloma..and even pratiloma anions: But this 
celebrated authority on erotics hailed gāndharva (marriage by courtship) as 
the best of all, since it was based on mutual love and understanding of the 
partners and devoid of negotiations. He also finds paišācha as nothing short 
of rape or enjoyment of a woman, and considers it as a more preferable form 
than the rākshasa, since the former was free from the element of violence 
involved in rākshasa. This is a major contrast to the almost universal 
denouncement of the paisdcha as the eighth and the worst form of marriage. 
The emphasis on savarņa unions notwithstanding, there are several historical 
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instances that state quite the contrary. Matrimonial relations between the 
brahmana Vakatakas and non-brahmana Guptas, and between the Guptas 


(panigrahanamchakara) his niece (bhāgineyī) who was considered as the 
Lakshmi of the palace. Here is an instance of marriage between the maternal 
uncle and his niece (sister's daughter). Such a marriage is quite unusual in 
north India, but was prevalent in the south; in fact, the Brihaspatismrti 
approves of such a union on the basis of its being a local custom in 
Dakshiņāpatha. The north Indian Guptas thus followed a peninsular 
matrimonial custom, though the exact purpose of such a marriage is not 
clear. 

Marriage was integrally related to the position of women. Ever since the 
later Vedic times (c.1000/800 Bc) there can be discerned a strong tendency 
to consider marriage as the single most important event in a woman's life, 
which was oriented towards the management of the household and bearing 
progenies. Moreover, she was hailed as the mother of male children and 
hence, treated as producer of producers. This view is also current in the 
sastric treatises of our times. There is little doubt that such an attitude 
towards women rarely allowed an honourable position for her. The šāstras 
left little scope of any formal training, far from the sacred Vedic one during 
her maidenhood at her parent home. At best, she was trained in domestic 
chores, or in an affluent background she learnt some performing arts at 
the most. A contrast to this general attitude may be seen in the reference 
to female teachers (upadhyāyā/upadhyāyī) in the Amarakoša, which could 
imply some scope of Vedic studies by women. It is hardly surprising that 
the theoretical treatises, championing orthodox Brahmanical values, would 
repeatedly encourage marriage of girls at a pre-puberty stage. Child marriage 
of girls was proposed vis-a-vis a grown up male—the ideal difference of age 
between the bride and the bridegroom, according to the Vishnu Purana, 
should be three times. This was to ensure dominance of the husband over 
the wife and also to deprive her of any of scope of choice for life partners. 
“Vasantasena, however, is less orthodox in this context and considers a gap — 
of two years as the ideal age difference between the conjugal partners. On 
his authority, it appears that a girl could be married before and also after 
attaining her puberty. That the sastric dictation was not always heeded, is 
indicated by the repeated descriptions of heroines in creative literature as 
fully grown-up women before their marriage. Sakuntala, for instance, in her 
pre-marital days had already become fit for enjoyment (upabhogakshama)— 
an epithet having relevance only to a grown-up woman. Here too, the epithet 
emphasizes her sexual attractions and charms to the hero of the drama. 
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The bride was transferred (sampradāna) from one male guardian (father) to 
another (husband), which projects her as a transferable being. 

Moreover, she was handed over not merely to the husband, but to his 
family too (kulāya stri pradiyate). As a wife, she was expected to be totally 
devoted to her husband (pativratā), whom she was ideally to follow like a 
shadow (chhāyaivānugatā). This unquestioned loyalty to the husband, her 
unequal position in relation to her husband and the hardship of her life as a 
hallmark of an ideal wife are also strongly upheld in the Kamasutra. Romila 


story catered to the tastes of audience not only confined to the court. It was 
possible for Sakuntala in the Mahabharata story to forcefully counter and 
challenge the king openly. In Kālidāsa's drama, which had the refined elite 
of the court as its the audience, Sakuntala appears meek and submissive in 
comparison to the one in the Mahabharata. The name Sakuntala remained 
unaltered, but Kalidasa, drawing from the Mahabharata story, transforms 
her into the ideal wife of the sastric norms. 

„Šūdraka offered a bold departure from the social norm by describing 
Vasantasenā, the courtesan heroine of his drama Mrichhakatikam, as fit to 
wear the ceremonial attire of a wife (vadhu). But even Šūdraka chose to keep 
Dhutā, the wife of Charudatta, in dim background and did not at all describe 
her plight when Charudatta ignored her to marry Vasantasena. Shonaleeka 
Kaul’s recent study exposes the sharp contradiction in the attitudes towards 
the courtesan (ganika) and the wife (kulastri). The ganika (courtesan par 
excellence) was clearly distinct from the vešyā (ordinary courtesan). Literate, 
culturally accomplished and a performing artiste, the ganika regularly 
appears in classical Sanskrit kavyas as mixing freely with men and going 
outdoors to attend various social gatherings of the nāgarakas. She is almost 
a female counterpart of the refined city-bred man (nāgaraka) of Vatsyayana’s 
Kāmasūtra. The wife had little opportunity and exposure to literacy and was 
invariably expected to be meek and submissive. If the life of nagaraka was one 
of refined enjoyment—often outside his household—his wife’s life revolved 
entirely around domestic chores, duties and responsibilities; the hallmark of 
being the kulastri was her confinement to the household. When she had to 
go out of the household to offer worship at a temple for the welfare of her 
husband and family, she had to be invariably escorted by a male relative. 


XIII 
Cultural Scenario: A Survey of Literature 


The three centuries under review have loomed large in historiography for its 
remarkable cultural life: creativity in literary productions, religious life, 
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practices and thoughts and visual arts. In terms of cultural achievements, 
the period was certainly one of great efflorescence. There is a strong 
historiographical trend to mark these three centuries as a phase of 
Byahamanical ‘revival’. This consideration stems largely from the fact that 
Sanskrit emerged as the most important language of the elite groups, 


including the language of the court. This is especially evident from the rapid 


spread of Sanskrit as a court language—preferred for writing royal/ 
Sdininistrative documents—replacing the previous use of Prakrit. Sanskrit 
became the language of the refined (mêrga), fit for the tongue of the royalty, 
the brahmana and the high-ranking functionaries. Both in the technical 
treatises on drama and in the actual cases of creative dramas, Prakrit became 
earmarked as the desi (local) language to be spoken by women and social 
groups held in low esteem in the varna-jati order. The period also is notable 
for the growing prominence of Brahmanical cults over greater parts of India. 

According to many scholars, the composition of the Mahabharata took 
its final shape around AD 400, when it became a text containing a 100,000 
srisamhita). With this, the great epic transformed from a 


slokas (Satasahas 


hero story (or a collection of hero stories) almost to a Sastra, as substatianl 
didactic sections were added to earlier hero stories. Sanskrit became the 
principal vehicle for the kavya literature, which included not only poems, 
but prose compositions and dramas too. Ornate Sanskrit court literature, 


eulogizing a ruler (prasasti), first surfaced in the form of the composition by 


Harishena praising Samudragupta in the early fourth centur AD. The 
Harishena prašasti is both in verse and prose. The style became quite 
regular to eulogize not only powerful Gupta rulers like Skandagupta, but 
also for for relatively less prominent political figures like Bandhuvarman, 
Prakāšadharman and Yašodharman. 
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The _treatise on polity, Kāmandakīyanītisāra (essence of politics or Niti 
by Kamandaka) also bélongs to this age. The text is in fact a summary. of 
the Kautilīya Arthašāstra and does not show much originality of thought 
That technical literature also flourished, is perhaps best illustrated by 


The age was indeed a landmark in the fields of mathematics and 
astronomy. Aryabhata, the celebrated mathematician and the author of 
the Aryabhatiya belongs to this epoch. To him has also been attributed the 

_Aryabhatiyasiddhanta which is however known only from later references 
It is difficult to ascertain whether he was a resident of Kūsudāgurs 
(Pātaliputra) or hailed from Ašmaka, located in the Godavari valley in 
peninsular India. Though his view that planets moved around the earth in 
circular epicycles is erroneous, he must be credited for the earliest known 
scientific explanation of eclipses: the moon either came between the sun 
and the earth, or the moon came within the earth's shadow. He was also the 
first to establish that the earth rotates on its axis and he gave an accurate 
calculation of the length of the year, i.e. 365.2586805 days. Another 
contribution of this mathematician was the invention of the number zero 
which paved way for the decimal system. This idea in later times reached the 
Arabic-speaking intellectual world from where it eventually went to Europe 
In the late sixth century AD probably existed Brahmagupta, another great 
mathematician, particularly known for his Brahmasiddhānta. SR. Sarmas 
studies have brought to light how Brahmagupta not only was an outstanding 
astronomer and mathematician, but also a master in describing instruments 
for astronomical calculations. 

Along with Sanskrit, epic texts were composed in Tamil in South India 
The best known examples are the two Tamil epics, the Šilāppadikāram 
(the Song of the Anklet) and the Manimekalai (the Jewel Belt), authored” 
respectively by Ilango Adigal and Sattanar. Cot sisting of 30 cates and 
divided into three books, the Šilāppadikāram revolves around the lives of 
Kovalan, son a rich merchant, and his wife Kannaki, who lived in the famous 
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city of Puhar (Kaveripattinam in the Kaveri delta). Kovalan once deserted 
his wife because he fell in love with a courtesan, Mādhavī; but he eventually 
returned to his wife, who accepted him. The reunited couple then moved 
to Madurai in the Pandya country to earn some money. There Kovalan was 
wrongly accused of stealing a pair of anklets of the queen, though he actually. 
went to sale the silver anklet of his wife. He was executed for a crime which 
he did not commit and it devastated Kannaki. She first proved the innocence 
of her husband and then out of anger, tore off her left breast and died after 
burning down the entire city of Madurai. The couple became reunited in 
heaven and in earth, she began to be worshipped as the ideal wife. 

The Maņimekalai also has 30 cantos. A prince Udayakumara falls in love 
with Manimekalai—a married woman. Manimekalai turns down the love of 
Udayakumara as she wants to renounce the world and become a Buddhist 
nun. She runs away to Madurai in order to escape from Udayakumāra. In | 
Madurai she asumes the form of Kaya-Chandikai—a. married woman— 
and engages herself in distributing food amongst the poor with the help 
of a magic alms-bowl. Udayakumara follows her to Madurai. One day, the 
husband of the actual Kaya-Chandikai sees Manimekalai with Udayakumara 
in her disguised form. He mistakes it for Udayakumāra's liaison with his wife 
Kāyā-Chaņdikai and in rage, kills the prince. Manimekalai is put to prison 
by the Pandyan king and she undergoes many ordeals in order to prove her 
innocence. The Pandyan queen eventually gets convinced of Manimekalai’s 
innocence and insists on releasing her from the prison. Manimekalai gets 
freed and she finally leaves Madurai. She goes to Kafichi, where a famine had 
broken out. She dedicates herself to the service of the famine-stricken poor 
in Kafichi and ultimately becomes a Buddhist nun. 


Religions 


No discussion of the cultural life of this period can be complete without a 
survey of the religious situation. Perhaps the most significant development 
was the growing popularity of sectarian devotional (bhakti) cults, which had 
deep impacts on Vaishnavism, Saivism, goddess cults and other Brahmanical 
cults. Though Vedic sacrifices were not unknown, these involved complex 
and long-lasting rituals, often within the capacity of the political elites 
to perform; the appeal of the performance beyond orthodox brahmans 
and royal household seems to have been lessening during this period. 
The following of the jfidna-marga did not take its roots among people in 
general, largely because of its abstract nature. On the other hand, the idea 
of personal devotion, expressed through worship (paja), to a personal deity, 
which often was propitiated in the form of a distinct divine image (pratimā/ 
archā), had an inherent appeal to the individual devotee cutting across 
sectarian differences. A salient feature of bhakti is the complete surrender 
of the devotee to one’s preferred divinity to the extent of the ultimate denial 
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of the self of the devotee. The devotee receives the divine grace (prasada) 
as and when the devotee takes the final refuge (Saranam) to the deity. The 
ultimate identity between the devofeé and the divinity paves the way for the 
emancipation of the devotee. The popularity of bhakti must have increased 
manifold with the composition of the Puranas, belonging both. to the 
Vaishnava and the Saiva sects. To each such devotional sect, its principal deity 
was thus the supreme god or goddess. Thus to a Saiva, Siva was superior to 
all deities and the ultimate divine being; similarly, Vishnu would supercede 
all other deities for a Vaishnava. 

This situation would pave the way for sectarian contestations for pre- 
eminence; it would simultaneously also underline the absence of a single 
greatest deity. In other words, the bhakti cults recognized the possibility of 
multiple supreme gods and goddesses, thereby accommodating plurality of 
religious experiences within Brahmanical cults and precluding the position 
of a single overarching supreme deity. It is from this Point of view that 
Krishna enjoined upon Arjuna, according to the Srimadbhagavatagita, to 
take complete refuge only in him (māmekari šaraņamvrājā) by leaving all 
other religious beliefs (sarvadharma parityajya). The text also left behind 
the highly influential teaching that one should ideally act in a completely 
detatched manner without considering the fruits of the actions, as one has a 
right to appropriate work but not to the fruits arising out of the endeavour. 

The popularity of Vaishanavism took a major stride during this 
period. One major factor was the sustained patronage from some of the 
contemporary powers. The Guptas were ardent worshippers of Vishnu. This _ 
is demonstrated by their standard dynastic epithet Paramabhagavata and the 


the wielder of the bow or horn, a) is said to have beet installed according 
to the Bhitari pillar inscription of Skandagupta. Inscriptions also tell us 
that two different subordinate ruling families, serving the Huna overlord 
Tormana respectively in Eran and in Gujarat, were devout worshippers of 
Vishnu. Inscriptions recording donations to temples of Vishnu and Krishna 
have come from Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan. 
A few early Pallava and Ganga rulers of South India called themselves the 
devotees/worshippers of Vasudeva Krishna. Another salient feature of 
Vishnu worship was the growing poularity of the incarnations (avatāra) 
of Vishņu, usually ten in number, though the list of ten avatūras is not an 
invariant one. The most popular of the incarnations of Vishnu in textual 
and visual materials are Varāha (Boar), Narasirnha (Man-Lion), Vāmana 
(Dwarf) and Vāsūdevā Krishna. The well-known Dašāvatāra temple of 
this period bears the mark of propitiation of different incarnations of 
_ Vishnu. Particualrly important was the representation of Varaha, rescuing 
the earth goddess. This often had a political message because many 
Vaishnava rulers Projected themselves as rescuers of the earth or their 
realms like the Boar incarnation. The Gupta period records of north Bengal 
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inform us of the worship of Kokamu-khasvamin and ena a 
both referring to the Boar incarnation of Vishnu. A large "AI 5 2 
Vishnu images of this period show the deity ina standing (sthānaka) pos ah 
with the deity holding a conch-shell (Sarikha), discus Nee ies (g. a 
and lotus flower (padma) in his four hands; he is adorned wit a vanam rā 
and accompanied by Lakshmi or Šrī as his consort. Vishnu images usually 
depict his m Garuda also. . 
depict ws Cae: were devout Vaishanva rulers, „the Vakatakas were 
worshippers of Siva; so were the Maitraka rulers of Valabhi a šā 
india, the Maukharīs of Kānyakubja and the Pushyabhūtis of St anvivara. 
Such rulers often assumed the epithet, Paramamahesvara (ardent £ ee 
of Maheśvara or Siva). Siva was represented both in the Phallic ( n or 
in anthropomorphic form, sometimes in the form of a E AS 
lingam with the face of Siva depicted on it). The profusion 0 ai - 5 
in Mathura points to the popularity of Siva worship at this me in i = 
Yamuna doab; interestingly enough, Mathura is also celebrate: e tre : 
the Krishņa Vāsudeva cult. Šiva in his benign form was often wors ce 
as Uma-Mahegvara, where Siva was accompanied by his consort, Uma. 
A seal found from the excavations at Bhita perhaps yields the cure KS 
of the iconic representation of Siva in ardhanarisvara (half male, ha we si 
form. Upinder Singh has argued for the prevalence of the. aa de 
sect in Orissa by demonstrating the presence of the figures of Lakuliga in th 
earliest t es of Orissa. 
dus au meaning the god with a club) is generally a a 
either the founder of the Šaiva Pāšupata sect or the first teacher io arya 
of the sect. He belonged to the early part of the third century - , in 
born in Kayavarohana (modern Karvan in Gujarat) „In the images, a uliga 
is usually depicted with a club in his hand and surrounded Py anima is 
The period under survey witnessed the regular R 7 | 
sun god. Inscriptions of the time of Kumāragupta and Skan e a a i 
bear this out in the context of both the Ganga-Yamuna doab an bija e 
India. There is a scholarly consensus that the worship of the sun go A 
to India from Iran and/or the Indo-Iranian borderland. The Brihatsarnhitā oi 


her lion mount killing the buffalo-demon—was the most.revered. deity. 


The Devimahatmyam section of the Markandeya Purana eulogizes her 
as the primaeval mother and the foremost among goddesses. She was 
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Brahmanical sects signalled the gradual fading of Budhhism and Jainism 
during this period. It is impossible to miss that the Chinese pilgrim Faxian 
came to India to visit major Buddhist sacred centres. He did note the 
popularity of Mahayana Buddhism in India and the currency of Hinayana 
Buddhism in Sri Lanka. Faxian also noted the prevalence of Hīnayānists 
in Gandhāra, Kannauj and Kaušāmbī. Contemporary sources inform us 
of the importance of Buddhist centres like Sarnath, Nalanda, Ratnagiri, 
Udayagiri, Ajanta and Ellora. At Ellora, the co-existence of Buddhist and 
Jaina shrines, flourishing under the Vakataka rule, is unmistakable. It 
is significant to note that the ideas of bhakti exerted some influence on 
Buddhist practices, especially with the rites of worship. For both the monk 
and the laity, the worship of the Buddha Amitabha (of infinite radiance) 
gained ground. Among the Bodhisattvas pre-eminent were Maitreya (kind 
one), Avalokitešvara (embodiment of compassion) and Mafijusri (associated 
with wisdom). Avalokitešvara often appeals in royal dresses and holds a lotus 
bud in his hand (hence the epithet, padmapani). The distinctive mark of the 
iconography of Mañjuśrī is the depiction of the Prajfiaparamitasutra which 
he holds; he also often appears with a sword of wisdom, symbolizing his act 
of tearing down delusion. That Buddhism made its presence felt in South 
India is amply borne out by the Manimekalai. Manimekalai was conversant 
with different philosophies: Vedic, Vaishnava, Saiva, Ajivika, Šarnkhya and 
Lokayata, but was ultimately convinced of the superiority of Buddha’s 
teachings and eventually joined the Sarngha. The fact that Buddhism spread 
to the easternmost part of the Ganga delta is evident from a reference to the 
Avaivarttikas, a Mahayana sect, in an inscription from the Comilla region 
in present Bangladesh (AD 507-08). The long presence of Vaishnava and 
Saiva rulers like the Guptas and the Vakatakas did not deter Buddhism and 
Buddhist institutions. This is evident from the fact that Nalanda received 
patronage from the Gupta rulers and that Ajanta and Ellora flourished 
during the Vakataka period. There is little doubt that Buddhist monasteries 
flourished at Nāgārjunakonda and Karichipuram which were within the 
realms of non-Buddhist rulers. Among leading Buddhist thinkers of this 
period Asanga and Vasubandhu (late fourth/early fifth century) must be 
mentioned for their contribution to the Yogachara philosophy. The other 
prominent Buddhist school of philosophy, the Madhyamika school, was 
enriched by Buddhpālita and Bhavaviveka, both dated to the sixth century 
AD. In the northernmost extremes of the subcontinent Kashmir was noted as 
a seat of the Hinyanist Sarvastivadi sect, to which belonged a great Buddhist 
thinker Kumārajīva (AD 343-413) whose life is known from Chinese sources, 
though not always free from legends. His father Kumārayāna, a Kashmiri 
Buddhist scholar, went to Kucha, located in the northern Silk Road and 
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married a local princess Jiva. Their son Kumarajiva had his education in 
Kashmir under the Sarvastivadin Bandhudatta. He later went to Kashgarh 
where he subsequently became a Mahayanist scholar. He eventually returned 
to Kucha, after becoming a formidable scholar. The latter part of his life was 
mostly spent in the Changan monastery in China, where he was engaged in 
the Chinese translation of important Buddhist texts. 

Jainism too did not lag behind. In north India, Mathura was certainly a 
major centre of Jainism, asis borne out bya large number of Jainaimages from 
this place belonging to this period. N.N. Bhattacharyya and AK. Chatterjee s 
engagements with the history of Jainism show that the Svetāmbara Jainas, 
under the leadership of Devarshi, took the initiative of compiling Jaina 


Plate 6.4: Dhamek Stupa, Sarnath 
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canonical text at a major congregation held at Valabhi in western India in the 
sixth century AD. In eastern India, ancient Bengal was well acquainted with 
Jainism. While Gupta inscriptions point out the presence of Jainas in north 
Bengal (Pundravardhana), Jaina textual sources mention three locality-based 
Jaina sects in ancient Bengal: Pundravardhaniya (from Pundravardhana), 
Kotivarshīya (from Kotivarsha or Bangarh in Dinajpur area of West Bengal) 
and Tamraliptaka (from Tamralipta or Tamluk in the southern part of West 
Bengal). The Kadamabas of peninsular India were patrons of Jainism, The 
fact that Jainism flourished in the far south, figures pominently in the Tamil 
epic, Silappadikaram. This closely corresponds to the Jaina tradition that at 
Madurai, four Jaina preceptors—Meghanandi, Jinasena, Simha and Deva, 
founded a Dravida Satngha. 


Art and Architecture 


Closely related to religious activities were the matchless creations in visual 
arts, in architecture, sculpture and painting. We have little evidence of 
secular structures; all extant architectural remains are connected with 
religious activities. The same holds true for sculptures and paintings, which 
had inseparable links with contemporary religious experiences and practices. 
In the field of architecture, one notes the continuity of the construction 
of stupas and rock-cut chaityas on the one hand, and the beginning of 
structural temple-building on the other. One of the premier examples of 
stupa architecture is the famous Dhamek stupa at Sarnth. The Dhamek stūpa 
is an imposing structure, about 34 m. in height and 28.3 m. in diameter, 
located within the remains of the excavated monastic complex at Sarnath 
and visually dominating the landscape. The lower portion of the stupa is 
made of stone, while the upper portions reveal brick work, which possibly 
hada stone encasing in its original form. Exquisitely carved stones make the 
lower portions visually appealing; the carvings consist of geometric floral 
designs, human figures and representations of birds. In order to enhance 
the height of its basically hemispherical dome, the architect(s) provided 
the stupa with a very large and heightened base. On top of the base was 
placed the anda or the hemispherical dome, which however was given the 
structure and shape of an upturned ‘U’. This gave the structure an elongated 
and heightened appearance without disturbing the mandatory semi-circular 
shape of the superstructure in a major way. The anda however, resembles 
more a drum than a hemispherical dome. When it was in its complete form 
there must have been a few umbrella-shaped structures (chhatrāvalī) atop 
the anda to further accentuate its height. The same practice is visible in 
the construction of the stupa for worship within the chaitya hall at Ajanta. 
Here the stupa stands at the end of the rectangular and apsidal back of the 
chaitya hall. Even within the compact space available here, the stūpa stands 
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ona double-base, over which rises the perfectly round dome or aņda. On top 
of the dome were erected three more umbrellas attached to the rod of the 
umbrella (chhatrayashti). The parasole rises almost up to the barrel-vaulted 
roof; the receding size of each of the upper-tier umbrella gives a sense of 
elongating the structure, assuming a conical shape. In keeping with the 
overall tall composition of the stūpa here, the artist carved a pillared niche 
at the front of the dome that contained a tall and slim figure of the standing 
Buddha, which must have been venerated. The intention here is to give an 
impression of a lightened structure of the stūpa, the semi-circular shape of 
which was, to some extent, modified to an overall tall, elongated piece of 
architecture. 

Rock-cut architecture in the form of vihāras and chaityas reached a high 
watermark at Ajanta. Carved out of the live rocks of the Sahyadri, Ajanta 
stood at an isolated place overlooking the Waghora river. Out of total 28 
caves at Ajanta, five belong to the earlier Satavahana phase, while as many 
as 23 were c carved out during the V. ka time. The Vakataka association is 
evident from its inscriptions at Ajanta. Cave number 19 and 26 are chaityas, 
the rest are viharas. These two caves have been dated to fifth and sixth 
centuries AD and are adorned with very rich sculptures and decorations, both 
inside and outside. Cave number 19 is a rectangular hall with a rounded apse 
at the rear. It has a central section and two flanking aisle sections. It has got 
a barrel-vaulted roof, supported by superbly carved pillars. At the end of the 
hall stands the stūpa with the figure of a standing Buddha (already discussed 
above). There is also a path for circumambulation. Typical of the chaitya, it has 
the horse-shoe shaped window, through which sun-rays light up the interior. 
The chaitya facade is elaborately sculpted with figures of the Buddha and 
other attendant figures, mostly connected with Mahayana Buddhism. Cave 
number 26 is of the same ground plan, but with richer decoration than cave 
19. The vihāras too are known for their exquisite carvings. The vihāra has a 
pillared porch and three entrance doors through which the visitor reaches 
the pillared hall. The hall leads to an antechamber after which comes the 
shrine room. The provision of a shrine room was a new element of the vihāra 
architecture, not encountered hitherto before. Monastic cells, a distinctive 
feature of the vihāra, were arranged on two sides of the central hall, and in 


‘the most sumptuous rock-cut vihdra ever made in India’. 

The period marks the initial phase of building structural temples 
(āyatana/devāyatana) made of stone or brick. The ideas of monumental 
temple architecture of the period from AD 600 to AD 1300 were planted 
during these three hundred years, in north and south India. The earliest 
structural temples were at Sanchi and Tigawa. These consisted of a simple 
‘square structure with a pillared porch in front. The exterior walls are 
without any decoration and projection; therefore, these walls are plain, 
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sides of the sanctum cella are attached four rectangular areas with four 
pillars in each rectangular area. So the ground plan around the sanctum cella 
assumes the form of a dice-board. The entire temple area has an enclosure 
wall all around. Staircases have been provided on all the four sides to reach 
up to the temple. The staircases lie on common axes with the four-pillared 
rectangular area. This gives the entire plan some resemblance with a cross 
shape. Another interesting feature of the temple wall was that unlike at Sanchi 
and Tigawa it was not left flat, but divided into projections. The projections 
facilitated the interplay of light and shade that enhanced the aesthetic appeal 
of the wall, especially when the projections allowed installation of sculptures 
that visually enriched the otherwise flat exterior outer wall. That brick too 
was a building material for religious shrine, is evident from the temple at 
Bhitargaon, where projections were used in the temple wall. The Bhitargaon 
brick temple has a curvilinear tower as its superstructure; this was known 
as Sikhara and was indeed the most significant feature of the evolved north 
Indian (nagara) temple architecture style. The presence of a sikhara-like 
superstructure is also noticed in the Durga temple at Aihole. Here the temple 
ground plan is not a square, but it is an apsidal back temple, rectangular in 
plan. Attached to the sanctum cella was a spacious hall for congregation. The 
apsidal back temple seems to have been influenced by the features of the 
apsidal back chaityas, current in contemporary western Deccan. But adding 
a Sikhara-like superstructure on this apsidal-back rectangular shrine was 
distinctly an innovation. 

Another variation in temple-building is seen in the far south, in the realm 
of the Pallavas. The temples at Mahabalipuram are examples of earliest 
structural temples in the Tamil area. But unlike the temples in north India, 
these are monolithic shrines, celebrated in local traditions as rathas, named 


superstructure resembling an upturned boat. The largest of the temples, 
the Dharmarājaratha, consists of a square sanctum cella and a distinctively 
Dravida style superstructure. The superstructure, known as vimdna, is not 
a curvilinear tower that is common in the north. It is instead a pyramidal 
structure formed by placing horizontal tiers of receding size one above 
another . At the top of the vimdna stands a large well-fashioned boulder, 
called stūpikā. The vimana supersturcutre is imposing and impressive, but its 
emphatic feature is horizontality, distinct from the preference for verticality 
seen in the north Indian curvilinear sikhara. All these features mature in the 
subsequent famous south Indian temples of the Dravida style. 

Let us now discuss the sculptures of this period. Most sculptures have 
religious significance; these were meant for propitiation by the devotee. 
‘Apart from the aesthetic appeal, the images were fashioned by existing 
and standardized iconographic norms that draw upon the meditative 
visualization (dhyana) of the divinity. The sculptor strives to translate 
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this visualization into a distinct form. As we have mentioned before, the 
profusion of making images had a direct bearing on the growing popularity 
of sectarian devotion (bhakti) cults. Creation of divine images certainly 
followed established iconographic norms, which catered to the sectarian 
needs. But beyond sectarian guidelines, the artist was also driven by some 
common stylistic denominators. Irrespective of sectarian diversities, the 
artist invariably depicted all male and female deities with the exuberant form 
of their youthful bodies. The flowing rhythm of the body contour of these 
sculptures has rarely been surpassed. The same holds true for the superb 
delineation of the soft pliability and plastic treatment of the form. The 
massiveness of form, the use of large bulging eyes confronting the onlooker, 
the overall worldly appeal of the form—typical features of the sculptures of 
the preceding Saka-Kushana phase—are absent and carefully avoided in this 
period. The artist instead demonstrates a clear preference to depict a soft 
pliable body without heightening the mundane, sensuous appeal, which are 
replaced with suggestiveness. The classic examples of this trend are visible 
in the celebrated compositions of the Buddha figures at Sarnath and Ajanta, 
and in the Šiva-Maheša figure at the Elephanta island. 

The Sarnath Buddha is a seated posture, created in high relief. The 
chiselled modeling of the face and torso of the Buddha, shown in full bloom 
of youth, is startlingly free from any angular treatment. The artist gives only 
the faintest indication of the attire of the Buddha, almost in a suggestive, 
veiled manner. The statue depicts the Lord seated in a still posture on a lotus 
pedestal; physical form exudes at once grace and features of a disciplined life. 
The firmly held lips indicate the resolve of the Master, The delicately poised 
fingers, which are in the Dharmachakrapravartana/Vyākhyāna mudra (Budhha 
delivering sermon), impress upon the viewēr a šēnse of subtle gesture—the 

‘only trace of movement in the statue. Imparting a subtle sense of movement 
in an otherwise static and still composition is a fantastic achievement on 
the part of the sculptor. Similar hint of movement in another standing 
image of the Buddha is given by a slight bend in one of the knees, suggesting 
thereby a forward step of the figure. But the artist’s singular masterstroke 
lies in the treatment of the half-closed eyes, suggesting the concentration 
of vision at the tip of the nose. The artist succeeds in rendering the supra- 
mundane appeal to an anthropomorphic form, an artistic feat considered as 
the attainment of the unattainable. Cave number 26 at Ajanta has yielded 


a large (about 22 feet in length) reclining figure of the Buddha, depicting 
the scene of his passing away (mahaparinirvana), accompanied by several 
figures of mourners. Simple yet elegant, the sculpture has ably brought out 
the serenity and peace of the Buddha figure even in death. 

Another stone sculpture, the figure of Vishnu’s boar incarnation (varāha 


avatāra) from Vidišā near Bhopal, impresses us with the massiveness of its 
composition, which was also endowed with the customary plastic treatment 
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Plate 6.6: The Buddha Preaching, Sarnath 
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Plate 6.7: Trimurti Shiv Mahesa, Elephant Caves 


Kramrisch, three faces can be identified with the Sadyojata, Aghora and 
Vamadeva aspects of the god. E 
“The soft pliable body form and flowing contour of the outline of the 
composition was not limited to the fashioning of stone sculpture, is amply 
visible in the superb terracotta pieces of the period. Two such pieces from 
Ahichhatra show Ganga and Yumuna standing on their respective mounts. 
The crocodile (makara) and tortoise (kachchhapa). In full bloom of their 
youth, the two figures exude the charm of the female from dressed in thin 
diaphanous attires, suggestively delineated in the form of parallel wavy line 
of drapery. Both the figures hold pitchers in their hands and are flanked by 
female attendant figures. Mention should be made here of the terracotta 
sculpture which shows the crossing of raging waves of the Yamuna by 
Vasudeva with baby Krishna in a basket held on his head. 

B.N. Mukherjee has recently drawn our attention to the numismatic 
art of the Gupta rulers. The central point of his argument is that coins of 
this period were endowed with considereable aesthetic appeal when artists 
carved out figures of rulers (on the obverse) and deities (on the reverse). 
The same parameters of plastic modelling and unbroken linear rhythm—a 
hallmark of sculptures of this time—were closely followed by artists on the 
compact and relatively circumscribed space of a coin. This will be evident in 
the elegant representations of Samudragupta playing a musical instrument, 
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Plate 6.8: Jataka Scene, Ajanta Painting 


Chandragupta II slaying a lion, Kumaragupta feeding a peacock and the 
figure of Karttikeya riding a peacock. 
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Plate 6.9: Chaitya hall with a stupa, Karle 
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practices that were at variance from the precepts. This is also driven home 
by the epigraphic and other literary data, which strongly suggest that social 
norms laid down in the legal treatises—particularly those of caste, marriage 
and occupations—were not insurmountable. Our discussions underline 
that neither society nor politics was stagnant and repetitive. That is why a 
unilinear and uniform development of socio-political situation in the vast 
arena of the subcontinent is impossible to represent. 

The creation of large territorial realms, the overall stable situation during 
the three hundred years, the masterly achievements in artistic and literary 
expressions, vigorous and multiple belief systems, Faxian’s praise of the 
flourishing material milieu of the country, and the luxurious and refined 
life style of the ndgaraka in the Kāmasūtra were the factors that inspired a 
large number of nationalist historians to construct the existence of a ‘golden 
age’ during this period of three hundred years. This historiographical stance 
left deep impressions on subsequent historians. Only during the last five 
decades a new genre of historians have piled up definite data that the 
period was far from being an unmixed blessing. The presence of downcast 
communities like the chaņdāla, the anātha (orphan), the ātura (afflicted), the 
dina (poor) and the kripana (miserly) barely justifies the label of a golden 
age to a society supposed to have experienced a paragon of virtues. The 
favourable impression of Faxian about the lenient taxation does not stand 
scrutiny in the face of the growing number of revenue terms in official 
records. The condition of the ordinary peasant could hardly have been 
enviable as he was burdened not merely with various taxes, but also with 
extra-legal exactions like the vishti. The creation of the image of the golden 
age was very much prompted by the urge to find parallels to occidental 
situations. It is impossible to deny that the major fruits of the flourishing 
material life and cultural creativities were meant for the enjoyment of the 
affluent and the powerful, while the common folk got only the trickle of 
it at the most. The questioning and the exploding of the myth of the 
‘golden age’ is, therefore, a perfectly valid exercise and assertion. Kosambi 
rightly pointed out that ‘far from the Guptas reviving nationalism, it was 
nationalism that revived the Guptas’. This point has been further stressed 
in the recent past that at least a part of the achievements of the age was as 
insignificant as tinsel. If the label ‘golden age’ represents one extreme of the 
historical judgement, the last one is to be situated at the other end of the 
pole. One needs to remember that while the Roman empire and China were 

both being ravaged by nomadic depredations, contemporary South Asia 
showed admirable socio-political and cultural integration, though not bereft 
of social discriminations and sectarian contestations. Civilization, not to be 
labelled after some precious metals, flowered meaningfully in South Asia as 
‘compared to the troubled times in East Asia and Eurasia during these three 
centuries. It is also impossible to turn a blind eye to the initiation of the 
agrahara system in this age, which paved the way for remarkable expansion 
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of sedentary settlements and the spread of the state society. All these left 
their imprints for significant local and regional formations in the ensuing 
early medieval period. It is perhaps on these considerations that Romila 
Thapar recently has modified her evaluations of this age; in a publication 
vof early 1960s, she discussed the age in a chapter ‘Towards the Classical 
Pattern’ and then in the 1990s, she considered some of the achievements 
as ‘tinsel’, but in a magisterial survey of early India in 2002, she considered 
the age as ‘threshold times’. This is a clear marker of the importance of 


this period in historiography, which is not static but is being continuously 
reviewed and re-shaped by historians. 
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late, some historians, on South Indian society and polity have been applying 
the labels, early medieval (by Kesavan Veluthat) and medieval (by Burton 
Stein and Daud Ali). Some historians, on the other hand, have questioned 
the wisdom and practice of applying the uniform tripartite division of 
historical time into ancient, medieval and modern, over any region in 
the world, espécially to non-European contexts. The sharp difference of 
perceptions among scholars on the early medieval situations have indeed 
enriched Indian historiography and generated significant debates. There is, 
however, a major agreement among historians of different genres on: (1) the 
early medieval situation in Indian history cannot be appreciated in terms 
of dynastic shifts alone; (2) political, socio-economic and various cultural 
aspects (including belief systems) have to be looked at in an integrated way 
and not exclusively. Our overview of the early medieval scenario will take 
particular note of these two positions. The survey would pay attention to 
the chronological span of seven centuries, starting from AD 600. 


I 


Politics and Powers 


Political situation became more complex with the passing away of the Guptas 
in the north and the demise of the Vakatakas in the Deccan. A number of 
ruling houses, originally vassals under the Guptas, became independent in 
different areas of north India. The Deccan and the far south too witnessed 
a multiplicity of powers. In fact, the political history of the subcontinent 
during AD 600-1300 saw multiplicity of powers, which were rooted to their 
respective regions. The hallmark of politics of this period lies in the emergence 
and development of local and regional powers. Needless to emphasize that 
the powers had unequal strength, striking power and potentials; some of 
these definitely attained the features of a formidable power (the ‘regional 
imperial kingdom’, according to Kulke), while many did not achieve similar 
political prominence and had a lackluster existence. The profusion of powers 
is well matched by the manifold increase in the epigraphic materials—mostly 
copper plates—eulogizing the political might of their issuing authorities. 
Moreover, several regional and local chronicles and eulogistic biographies 
of rulers also were composed. This definitely encouraged a thorough and 
painstaking study of a very large number of early medieval dynasties. But the 
over-dependence on inscriptional and eulogistic literature often encouraged 
historians to accept stereotyped claims of far-flung conquests by various 
rulers to be valid and to present them as great imperial powers of supra- 
regional character. The conventional narrative of the political history of this 
period is replete with exaggerated careers and achievements of numerous 
heroes based on the eulogies—an account that rarely offers an intelligible 
understanding of the political processes and activities. The bulk of the 
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Like Bengal, the Upper Brahmaputra valley was brought into limelight by the 
Varmans. A significant feature of political activities lies in the shift of the 
political citadel of north India from Pataliputra to Kannauj in the doab. There 
was also noticeable rivalries between the powers respectively in Kannauj and 
Magadha (the Maukhari-Later Gupta struggle). Political alliances resulted in 
the formation of two rival groups: the Pushyabhūti and the Maukhari on the 
oné hand and the combination of the Gauda king and the Later Gupta ruler 
on the other. The emergence of Harshavardhana (AD 606-47) and Saganka 
(AD 600-619 or 637) to well-known political enmities followed soon. 
Harsha, though a Pushyabhūti ruler of Thanesvar to begin with, is 
best known as a powerful political personality ruling from Kanyakubja or 
Kannauj, originally the seat of power of the Maukharis with whom the 
Pushyabhūtis had contracted a marriage alliance. A political turmoil in the 
Maukhari kingdom which had resulted in the attack by Devagupta of Malwa 
aided by the Gauda king Saganka, led to the ultimate arrival of Harsha. He 
became the master of the Ganga-Yamuna doab possibly by usurping power 
in Kannauj. This was, according to Sircar, the beginning of the Gauda- 
Kanyakubja struggle. The reliance of many political historians on the 
Harshacharita of Banabhatta and the Ta Tang Hsi yu Chi of the Chinese pilgrim 
Xuan Zang (travelling in India from AD 629 to AD 645), both patronized by 
Harsha, led to the celebration of the Kannauj ruler as the master of the whole 
of north India, as the last great ‘Hindu’ empire builder in the post-Gupta 
times. This was further strengthened by the epithet of Harsha as the lord of 
the entire Uttarapatha or north India (sakalottarāpathanātha), accorded to 
him in the inscription of the Chālukyas of the Deccan. A careful examination 
of all evidences, however, leaves little room for doubt that it was a grossly 
exaggerated claim. 
As R.C. Majumdar pointed out, the authority of Kannauj was unable to 
penetrate into eastern India till the end of the independent existence of 
Saganka at least up to AD 619, if not AD 637, the year when Šašānka is said to 
have died. Epigraphic records amply bear the fact that the political power of 
Gauda was not only firmly entrenched in Magadha and major parts of ancient 
Bengal, but expanded as far as the Ganjam district in present Orissa, where 
ruled the Sailodbhava king as Saganka’s subordinate. Gauda faced hostilities 
from the doab and also from the Kamarupa king Bhaskaravarman, who allied 
with Harsha against their common enemy Saganka. In spite of this, Gauda 
emerged as the most formidable power in eastern India and successfully 
expanded its territorial possessions outside the geographical limits of 
ancient Bengal. The other hyperbolic literary claims of Harsha’s subduing 
areas like Nepala and Sindķu (lower Indus Valley) cannot be corroborated by 
epigraphic evidence. It is, however, clear from the Harshacharita that Harsha 
had the ambition to reach the Malwa area and thence to Lata (southern 
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ruler in the Deccan, a fact not only mentioned in Pulakešin's/Aihole prasasti 
but also by Xuan Zang himself. It is only during the very final phase of 
Harsha’s rule (aD 641-47) that the power of Kannauj overran the middle and 
the lower Ganga valley and spread up to Kangoda in Orissa. The expansion 
was of course facilitated by the deaths of both Harsha’s staunch adversaries, 
Šašānka and Pulakešin TI. But the military and political supremacy of 
Kannauj over greater parts of the Ganga valley was short-lived, as Harsha's 
successors ate not known to have consolidated or augmented the power 
achieved by him at the final phase of his reign. Bengal, which had emerged 
as a notable regional power in the north Indian politics during the first 
four decades of the seventh century AD, sharply declined due to internal 
problems and repeated incursions from various parts of India, and sank to 
utter political turmoil for nearly a century. 
The vicissitudes of political formations in the Deccan and South India 
at this juncture are equally interesting. The late sixth century AD in the 
history of Deccan is marked by the arrival of a potential regional power 
in the form of the Chālukyas of Badami (around Bijapur in north-eastern 
part of Karnataka). Their rise to power put an end to the existence of the 
Kalachuris with this dynasty’s stronghold over Malwa and western Deccan. 
The arrival of Pulakešin II (AD 610-42), the greatest ruler of this house, 
brought about significant changes in the politics of trans-Vindhyan India. 
The Chalukyas became the most formidable power in western and central 
Deccan, established a viceregal house in southern Gujarat and also in Vengi 
(deltaic areas of the Krishna and the Godavari), which were placed under 
Pulakešin Is brothers. These two acts led to the subsequent emergence of 
two separate Chālukya houses in southern Gujarat and the Eastern Chālukya 
kingdom in Vengi, the latter maintaining its political existence right up to 
AD 1070. Itis not difficult to appreciate that powers situated in the Ganga- 
Yamuna doab and the Deccan showed unmistakable in 
and controlling Malwa, because the region stood as a corridor, linking north 
India and the Deccan and also provided passages to the Gujarat coast. Herein 
lay the seeds of the political rivalry between the two formidable powers in 
north India and the Deccan. Pulakešin IT's renowned victory over Harsha, 
poetically represented in the Aihole prašasti of AD 634, gave the Chālukyas 
a firm footing in southern Gujarat and adjoining regions. The Chalukya 
interests in the affairs of the western Indian seaboard are evident from 
Pulakešin's conguest of Puri or the Elephanta island off present Mumbai. 
This has some linkage with his control over the Konkan coast, though the 
Chālukyas were never a power of the coast. Pulakešin's diplomatic relations 
with the Sassanid ruler Khusru II (mentioned by Al Tabari) could have been 
Prompted by the prospects of maritime trade with the Persian Gulf area in 
which the Sassanids showed definite material interests. 
The rise of the Chalukyas as a regional power in the Deccan was closely 
matched by the growing power of the Pallavas in the Tondaimandalam area 
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(around Kafichipuram and Mahābalipuram) in the seventh ara = 
Though the Pallavas had appeared in the political scene of south > ia gi 
before the Chālukyas, it is from the seventh century AD that t / made 
their political presence felt as a significant regional power after ec bija 
the Pandyas of Madurai in the Vaigai valley and the Cheras of jana = n 
the increasingly complex political situation, there were continua Te a 
among the Pallavas, the Pāņdyas and the Cheras with the island of car . a 
occasionally joining the fray, though a on not oo the position of the 
e pre-eminent power in the far south. 
pi the aes dā of rivalries emerged in the Ag 
struggle between the Chālukyas and the Pallavas nearly for Wk 
began with the offensive launched by Chālukya Pulakešin II against i si 
Mahendravarman I (AD 600-30) who was defeated. A second Chalu ae 
campaign in AD 641-42 was repulsed by Pallava Narasirnhavarman, ij 
then retaliated by defeating and killing Pulakešin II and by capturing is 
Chālukya capital Vatapi or Badami (hence his title Vatapikonda, - e 
captor of Badami). The serious political setback suffered by the Chālu . 
was restored by Vikramaditya I (AD 655-81) who then made success M 
inroads into the Pallava realm. This pattern went on unabated during the 
reigns of succeeding generations of rulers of both the houses. The a ares 
point is that neither side showed the tendency to expand territorially at ne 
cost of the traditional enemy. Nilakantha Sastri rightly suggested that the 
river Tungabhadra stood, as it were, as the unwritten boundary between 
the two hostile powers, respectively to the north and the south of the a 
Their main intention seems to have been to ensure firm control An M bē 
strategically important Raichur doab. The century-long struggle ju y 
exhausted the Chalukyas, which finally fell in AD 754, though the Pallavas 
continued to rule in Tondaimandalam for at least another 100 years. tae 
Chālukya-Pallava struggle set a pattern in the political history of peninsu = 
India: hostilities between the powers to the north and to the south of t ne 
Tungabhadra would be a regular and recurrent feature, without TA A 
long-term annexation of territories during the early medieval times. i ‘i 
will be seen in the succeeding Pallava-Rashtraktta, Rashtrakata-C kr 
and Chola-Western (or Later) Chalukya estrangements. This pattern 
rivalries among regional powers cut across dynastic changes and a 
Nilakantha Sastri in his classic overview of the political situation highlighte 
the ceaseless contestations between two or more dominant regional powers. 
There were several new regional powers in various parts of northern India 
also and not necessarily always in the Ganga valley-the heartland of sales 
Indian politics. One of the new powers to come into limelight was Kas ea 
in the far north, the connected political accounts of which are known wit ; 
greater certainty from AD eighth century onwards, largely on the basis 7 
Kalhana’s Rājataranginī. The credit of transforming Kashmir into sais 
kingdom goes to Lalitāditya Muktāpīda (AD 724-60), the outstanding ruler 
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of the Karkota family. Lalitaditya is known for achieving political control over 
Kashmir in general and the Vitastā valley in particular, the very core area of 
‘his power. His widespread conquests into the Ganga-Yamuna doab and also 
against the Gauda king are mentioned by Kalhana, though the acquisition of 
the conquered areas did not necessarily materialize. The Kashmirian king’s 
urge to penetrate into the north Indian plains was countered by Yašovarman 
of Kannauj. Celebrated for his military exploits (as far east as the Lauhitya 
or the Brahmaputra), the eulogy of Yašovarman figures in Vakpatiraja’s 
Gaudavaho. The rise of these two ambitious regional kingdoms inevitably 
led to mutual hostilities in which, according to Kalhana, Kashmir enjoyed 
greater success. But military exploits were rather short-lived without leading 
to a political consolidation. Yašovarmans' rise and exit are often compared 
to those of a meteor, and Kashmir after Lalitaditya succumbed to dynastic 
feuds. 

The contemporary western fringes of the subcontinent were marked 
by the Arab conquest of Sind in the early part of the eighth century AD. 
The Arab invasion of the lower Indus valley, known largely from the 
Chachnama and the accounts of al Baladhuri (both later sources), signalled 
the first political advent of Islam in India. But this was sot followed by 
sweeping conquests farther into the interior, as was seen in wide areas later 
contemporary West Asia, northwest Africa and Spain. The Arab invasion of 
Sind could have been considerably prompted by gains from plunder and also 
capturing the commercially important lower Indus valley with its leading 
port of Debal (Daibul in the Arab sources and possibly same as the excavated 
site of Banbhore, Pakistan). Though in the nationalist and traditional 
historiographies of India the Arab invasion of Sind is generally perceived as 
an advent of political troubles for Indian powers, this hardly had an impact 
in the overall political fabric of the subcontinent. 


II 


The Gurjara-Pratihāras, also known as the Pratihāras, were one of the 
leading political powers of early medieval north India. Several houses of the 
Gurjaras—generally though to have a non-indigenous origin, but gradually 
absorbed into the Indian society—gained visibility in the western part of 
northern India around the seventh century. One of the early Gurjara chiefs 
had already distinguished himself by opposing Harshavardhana. By the early 
eighth century AD, one of the Gurjara branches became powerful enough to 
establish their seat of power in Ujjayini, a major urban and political centre in 
western Malwa. This provided the very base of their power wherefrom they 
expanded their authority to Kannauj in the Ganga-Yamuna doab. The second 
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Map 7.1: Political Powers: Northern India c. AD 700-1300 


of Bengal and the Rashtrakutas in the Deccan. while the Pala rule is a a 
have ended terrible political confusion verging on anarchy ee i 
the Law of fishes) in Bengal, the Rāshtrakūtas began their politic ie x 
vassals of the Chālukyas of Badami and ultimately overthrew their over = 
to assume independence in AD 754. Though the K njā 
political power by dislodging the Chālukyas, they seem to have in << ae 
carried further with much greater intensity some of the e p 
traits and attitudes of their erstwhile suzerain. This is evi ent in | 
definite interests and also considerable success in kk. a P 
house in southern Gujarat. The Malwa plateau, which had a role to play 
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the Harsha-Pulakešin clash in the seventh century AD once again loomed 
large in the Rāshtrakūta scheme of things. The Rāshtrakūtas wrested away 
Ujjayini from the Gurjaras, performed a sumptuous royal sacrifice there and 
reduced the defeated Gurjara king to the position of a door-keeper (pratihara). 
The Gurjaras from now on were called Gurjara-Pratiharas or Pratiharas and 
became the foremost adversary of the new Deccan power. It is difficult to 
miss that the Rāshtrakūta-Pratihāra rivalry had its roots in their contention 
over the occupation of Malwa. As the Gurjaras occupied Kannauj, the 
Rāshtrakūtas extended their hostilities into the north Indian plains and into 
the Ganga-Yamuna doab region. This was an important feature in the political 
history of early medieval times as the Rāshtrakūtas with their power base in 
the Deccan showed definite inclinations for the first time to involve in north 
Indian politics. Further complexities arose when the Palas from their seat of 
power in eastern Bihar and northern Bengal also launched campaigns in the 
doab. This was the starting point of what has been described in textbooks 
"as the Tripartite Struggle among three outstanding powers, the Gurjara- 


Pratihāras, the Palas and the Rashtrakttas. r 
The first round of confrontations took place among Pratihāra Vatsarāja 
(AD 778-94). Dharmapala (AD 775-805) of the Pala dynasty and Dhruva (AD 
780-93) of the Rāshtrakūta kingdom. The Rāshtrakūtas proved militarily 
superior to both their adversaries, particularly Vatsarāja who perished. 
The Rashtrakutas did not annex any north Indian areas even after their 
resounding victories and returned to the Deccan. Dharmapala recovered 
his position and held an extravagant assembly at Mahodaya or Kannauj to 
proclaim himself the master thereof. He is said to have deposed the local chief 
Indrāyudha, a subordinate under the Pratihāras, and placed his own protege 
Chakrāyudha in Kannauj. This led to the second round of confrontation 
between the Pratihāra Nagabhata II (aD 794-833) and Dharmapala, 
resulting in the defeat of Dharmapala once again. But the Pratihāra success _ 


was cut short by the mightiest of the Rāshtrakūta kings, Govinda III (AD Ea 


793-814), who also defeated the Pāla adversary. While the Pratihāra king 
was routed, the Pālas seem to have suffered less at least politically, since the 
Rāshtrakūtas once again returned to the Deccan, leaving the Palas in a 
relatively less afflicted situation. The Palas seem to have taken advantage of 
this situation because the next ruler Devapala (aD 810-47) claims to have 
~ R.C. Majumdar’s view that the Palas power declined after the reign 
of Devapala was earlier critiqued by Sircar on the basis of a study of Pala 
inscriptions. A recently discovered inscription of a new and unknown 
Pala king, Mahendrapāla (AD 847-62)—-son and immediate successor of 
Devapala—clearly demonstrates that he ably retained the Pala stronghold 
‘in eastern India at least for the next fifteen years. Previously no such ruler 
of Pala lineage was known and inscriptions of Mahendrapāla from Bihar 
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and Bengal were usually ascribed to Mahendrapāla of the Pratihara ieee 
This had led to the perception of the Pratihara occupation of fa par ne 
the Pala territory. With the identity of Mahendrapāla establishe as 4 i 
king, his inscriptions would suggest a reign of at least R di i 
AD 847-862. He was followed by his younger brother Sūrapā a who - U 
to have ruled for at least twelve years (AD 862-74). Surapala's TE j 
from Mirzapur suggests the incorporation of territories to t pees i 
Varanasi in the Pala realm, which did not seem to have suffered any dae - 
ofits area during the three decades, following the death of Devap oe er, 
this the Pālas seem to have withdrawn from the contestations over oe 
The triangular struggle became once again a bipartite issue between 
a a nd Pratiharas. 
a wa ie Tripathi’s portrayal of three outstanding powers napus 
in protracted hostilities for the mastery over Kannauj has recent if a 
reconsidered by historians. Sircar prefers to bring in the ddr 1e r l 
rulers of Kānyakubja—in the said tripartite struggle, notwithstan n i e 
situation that the Ayudha rulers sided either with the Pratiharas or p e i as 
for maintaining their existence at Kanyakubja proper. From this mae 5 ere 
were not three but four powers involved in the hostilities. It has a so Ae 
suggested by Sircar that the Pala involvement was in fact an ee 
continuation of the tradition of Gauda-Kanyakubja rivalry, known since the 
second half of the sixth century AD, and continued later in the twelfth + 
AD in the form of clashes between the Senas of Bengal and the su as 
of Kannauj. Considering the clear interests of both the a E 
and the Rashtrakutas in capturing and controlling the strategica Aes 
Malwa region, it has also been inferred that the bone of contention really lay 
in that area and not in Kannauj. Therefore the importance of Kannauj an 
more symbolic than real and the period cannot be seen as the age of a 
Kannauj’. In this context, one may appreciate better the age 0 a 
close political linkages of the Rāshtrakūtas with the Kalachuris o a K 
India, whose control over the area around Kalanjara proved to be po r y 
and militarily advantageous to the Rāshtrakūtas. There are also 2 
instances of the Rashtrakutas occasionally entering into dynastic marriag 
alliances with the Palas. 


Il 


The end of the tenth century AD marked the rise of Ghazna in ate 
as an aggressive power, intent upon advancing towards north a - 

through the north-western borderlands of the subcontinent. e p ; a 
of Ghaznavid aggrandizement reached its peak during the time o i i a 
Mahmud. From AD 1000, Mahmud started his series of invasions in In 7 7 
almost an annual and a routine military exercise of invincible nature—that. 
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would last for nearly three decades. Because of his repeated penetrations 
through the plains of the Punjab, the city of Multan had to bear the brunt of 
the Ghaznavid onslaughts in AD 1001, AD 1004, AD 1008 and ap 1010. The 
fall of Narayanapur (AD 1009) in Rajasthan indicated Mahmud’s aspirations 
to advance into western India. Next year, the city of Thanesvar was the 
target; that suggested Mahmud’s intentions to continue his raids in the 
` doab in the future. The Salt Range areas in present Pakistan were conquered 
in AD 1013. Mahmud also swooped down upon Mathura and devastated 
‘and routinely plundered this city. The combined resistance by Shahi 
Trilochanapāla, Pratihara Rajyapala and Chandella Vidyadhara stood little 
chance before the Ghaznavid military machinery in AD 1020-21. Mahmud 
was now in a position to launch further campaigns in central India as his 
army relentlessly reduced the political and military opposition in the doab. 
This was followed by Mahmud’s victory over Gwalior (AD 1021-22). The 
stage was now set for the most daring conquest of Somnath in Kathiawad 
in AD 1025-26. Mahmud’s death in AD 1030 brought to an end the incessāīīt 
“raids in north India. There is absolutely no doubt that wide areas of north- 
` western and western India were devastated and virtually raised to dust by 
the waves of Ghaznavid incursions. The Arab authors, mostly representing 
the orthodox Ulema account (often composed much later than the events), 
rarely hid their glorification of the wanton destruction, massacre, looting of 
immeasurable wealth and demolition of the religious shrines of the infidels 
(kafirs) during the Ghaznavid invasions. In the nationalist historiography, 
the invasions are projected to have shaken the very fabric of social and 
political life in the north-western parts, the doab and the western parts of 
the subcontinent. The Ghaznavid raids certainly hastened the downfall of 
the Pratihāra realm, which had already weakened itself by numerous wars 
with the Rāshtrakūtas and by its growing inability to keep its ambitious 
“vassals under control. There has been an influential historigraphical stand 
that the Ghaznavid invasions signalled the beginning of the domination 
of Islam and the inevitable fading away of the Hindu polities. The raids of 
course depleted material and human resources Over an extensive area but 
they did not transform the existing polity, as they were not oriented to 
achieve any permanency. There were many regions and kingdoms in eastern 
India and the Ganga valley, the powers of trans-Vindhyan India, which 
remained unaltered and unaffected by the military reversals of powers in 
the western and north-western theatres. Some scholars have criticised a 
few north Indian powers for their preference to fight among themselves for 
dynastic glories to offering an orchestrated resistance against the Islamic 
advance. This view is, to say the least, loaded with nationalistic sentiments 
and enthusiasm applied to an age which did not witness nationalism. It is 
impossible to miss that besides the Ghaznavid invasions, numerous wars 
went on unabated in different parts of the subcontinent. Such hostilities 
accompanied no less horrors than the Ghaznavid raids. 
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IV 


Let us now look at the situation in the region beyond the Vindhyas. The 
Rashtrakutas, being the foremost power in the Deccan, had a definite 
orientation of their politico-military designs in their area and the far south. 
In spite of being the most powerful ruling house of the mainland, - 
Rāshtrakūtas appear to have maintained a steady interest in the affairs o 

the Konkan littoral since the very foundation of their independent rule by 
Dantidurga in AD 754. Epigraphic evidence suggests the acknowledgement 
of the Rāshtrakūta suzerainty by the southern and the northern branches 
of the Šilāhāras of the Konkan coast. These sources leave little room for 
doubt that the Rāshtrakūtas actually removed the Silaharas in and around 
the present Thana district where they appointed Arabs (tājjikas) as local 
rulers from the late ninth century AD to the end of the dynasty in AD 
973. This strikingly matches with the Arab accounts of the Balhara rulers 
(Balhara is the Arabicized form of Vallabharaja, the dynastic epithet of the 
Rāshtrakūtas), perceived by the Arab writers as more powerful than ae 
Juzr (Gurjara-Pratihāras) and Dhaum (Dharmapala and his successors me e 
Pala dynasty). The Rashtrakutas show a sustained and systematic hosti ity 
to the Eastern Chalukya rulers of Vengi in the eastern Deccan. With this 
begins another dimension of the Deccan politics: a power in central and 
western part of the Deccan would maintain inimical relations with that in 
the eastern Deccan. Though the Rāshtrakūtas put an end to the Chalukyas 
of Badami, they continued the Chalukyan hostilities against the Pallavas of 


"Toņdaimaņdalam, thereby keeping alive the struggle between the powers 


situated to the north and the south of the Tungabhadra river till their own 
downfall in AD 973. Ea l 

To what extent eastern India was affected by Islamic inroads in the 
eleventh century AD is open to question. Though the Ghaznavid raided 
as far as Varanasi under Gang (Gangeyadeva of the Kalachuri house), the 
Pala control over the grater parts of Bihar and Bengal during the reign of 
Mahipala I (AD 977-1027) was not threatened by Ghaznavid invasions. The 
Palas were affected more by internal problems within their realm. The third 
quarter of the eleventh century AD saw the loss of Varendri in north Bengal 
on account of the occupation of this ancestral territory (janakabhū) of the 
Pālas by the rebellious Kaivartta chief Divyā and two generations of his 


in Varendrī and re-impose the Pāla rule there, he could perform the task only 
with the active support of a large number of vassals (sāmantachakra), whose 
influence must have waxed at the cost of the apex political authority. The Pala 
rule was ultimately ended in AD 1161 by the Senas. Supposedly of Karnataka 


origin, they succeeded the Palas as a major regional power in eastern India. 
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ruler of Kalinga. The political relation between two contiguous formidable 


” regional powers fluctuated between hostility and alliance. 


The second half of the twelfth century AD saw the rise of the Turks in 
the political expansion of Islam in south Asia. If the numerous invasions 
of Mahmud of Ghazna were launched largely for looting and pillage, the . 
Ghurid invasion under Muhammad Ghuri brought Islam as a political 
power into the subcontinent. The striking power of the Turkish cavalry, 
endowed with superior military technology, could not be countered by the 
‘north Indian rulers. The Chahamanas under the leadership of Prithviraja 
put brave resistance and nearly turned the table against the Turkish army. 
But the defeat of Prithvīrāja in the second battle of Tarain in AD 1192 
paved way for the foundation of the Delhi Sultanate. The Turkish army 
successfully penetrated into the middle Ganga valley and removed the Sena 
rule from northern and western areas of Bengal in or before 1205 (as a 
commemorative gold medallion of al Hijra 601 records Gaudavijaye), though 
the Senas continued to rule in eastern Bengal for several more decades. The 
establishment of the Turkish rule in Delhi and the adjoining regions of the 
doab is erroneously often taken to mark the termination of ancient and 
hence ‘Hindu’ India with the advent of medieval period under Muslim rule. 
We have pointed out that even in terms of the establishment of Islam as 
a political force, such a historiographical position is inaccurate. The spread 

of the power of the Delhi sultanate in north India was neither automatic 
nor immediate; moreover, the entire trans-Vindhyan region was outside the 
political jurisdiction of the Sultanate at this juncture. 


V 


The Deccan and the Far South 


This brings us to an overview of the politics in the Deccan and south India 
and the key political powers thereof. The fall of the Rāshtrakūtas (AD 973), 
who really stole the limelight in the Deccan and south India, seems to have 
shifted the balance to the far south. The greatest political power in south 
India from the late tenth century AD onwards was certainly the Cholas 
with its principal stronghold in Cholamandalam (wherefrom is derived the 
modern expression Coromandel) in the Kaveri delta. The rise of the Cholas 
was facilitated by the waning prowess of the Pallavas in the middle of the 
ninth century AD. The emergence of the Cholas as the premier power of the 
far south was largely due to the major military exploits of Parantaka I (AD 


907-55) not only over Tondaimandalam, the erstwhile seat of the Pallava 
power, but also over the Tamraparni and the Vaigai valleys, the stronghold 


against the Rashtrakutas who as the dominant power in the Deccan became 
the principal rival of the Cholas. The ensuing war at Takkolam (AD 949) 
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proved disastrous for the Cholas as Parantaka suffered a crushing defeat in 


the hands of Krishna III (AD 939-65), the last great ruler of the Rāshtrakū 


a ee at Medupatyam (Melpadi in North Arcot district, 
This was not merely a military reversal because the political power of 
the Cholas was seriously threatened. It took nearly four PONA for th 
Cholas to recover their position, with the beginning of the reign of Rajara ga 
I (ap 985-1014). The Chola ascendancy closely followed the demise of the 
Rāshtrakūtas around AD 974/75. The Choļas followed aggressive à 
against the Pāņdyas and the Cheras in Kerala and subjugated hen The 
occupation of the Pandyan territory led to the formation of a seat of A M 
at Madurai under a Choļa governor—usually a prince of blood ro Kiel 
the epithet Choļa-Pāņdya. This epithet highlights the R A ded 
to the occupation of the Pandya realm by the Cholas. ii 
The aggressive attitudes and designs of the Cholas intensified and 
became more pronounced during the time of the most powerful ruler of the 
family, Rajendra I (AD 1012-44). A salient feature of the Chola politics was” 
their sustained hostilities against the major power in the Deccan, es aay 
x the present day Karnataka. The Rashtrakutas were n in Ra 
Wa Taila II of Western Chalukya house, originally a vassal under the 
Ras trakūtas. The Western Chalukyas inherited from their former suzerai 
two hostile political attitudes—one against the power to the south of a 
Tungabhadra, i.e. in the Tamil area now firmly under the Cholas; seco a 
ae the Eastern Chalukya kingdom in Vengi in the sigan Da), 
5 e Cholas, on the other hand, steadily maintained friendly relation ša 
e l Eastern Chālukyas, further cemented by matrimonial allianc I 
addition to the conflicts between the powers to the north and the a h 
of the Tungabhadra, the other area of regular Chola-Western Chaluky 
contestation was Vengi. This was an added dimension to the rivalr bē ie 
the powers of the Deccan and the far south known since ae sev a 
century AD. Internal troubles within the Vengi realm, often in the i. 
of problems of succession to the Eastern Chālukya trasē resulted i he 
request for the Chola intervention in favour of one of the wal au Ni 
the throne, only to be countered by challenges from the Western Chāl k 
quarter. Epigraphic records of Rājarāja, Rājendra, Rājādhirāja (AD 1040-59), 
Virarajendra, Adhirajendra, and Kulottunga I (AD 1070-1120) are repl fe 
with references to resounding victories over their arch rival—the Wester 4 
__ Chalukyas. Tall claims were similarly made on the Chalukya side by Sa 
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remained rooted to their respective regions without becoming a paramount 
political power over the peninsula. The "Western Chālukyas initially had 
their political citadel at Mānyakheta (modern Malkhed), wherefrom they 
had ousted their erstwhile overlord, the Rashtraku tas. But the assault on 
Manyakheta by Rajendra I resulted in the desertion of the capital and the 
making of a new one at Kalyani, which is why the Western Chalukyas are also 
known as the Kalyani Chalukyas. , is 
~ The frequent interventions of the Cholas into the affairs in Vengi, without 
directly incorporating the area into the its realm, had significant bearing 
on the politico-military designs on the part of the Cholas. Their attempt to 
expand superiority and influence over Vengi was countered by the rulers of 
contiguous Kalinga, besides the usual challenges from the western Deccan. 
Rajendra Ts intervention in the succession problems in Vengi (AD 1022) 
spilled over the area of eastern Deccan. Challenges from the neighbouring 
Sakkarakottam (Chitrakūta), Masūnideša and Oddavishaya (Odra or 
southern Kalinga) led to the military penetration of the Cholas into Kalinga 
from Vengi. Emboldened by this success, the Choļa army proceeded farther 
north: Tandabutti (Danton area in Medinipur, West Bengal), the southern 
and the northern portions of Ladha or Radha (areas in Bengal to the west 
of the Bhagirathi) and finally Vangāladeša (south-eastern Bengal). This was 
a daring raid that spread from the Kaveri delta to the central sector of the 
Ganga delta, all along the entire length of the eastern coast. No territorial 
annexations followed and the object of the raid, according to the Chola 
inscriptions, was to bring the sacred water of the Ganga for purifying the 
Gangaikondacholapuram temple. This was for commemorating the capture 
of the Ganga or Gangetic areas by Rajendra Chola who assumed the epithet, 
Gangaikonda. 

But by far, the most spectacular aspect of the Chola politics was their 
definite orientation towards the eastern sector of the Indian Ocean. The Che 
las are well-known for their sustained naval policy from the days of Rajaraja 
to Kulottunga I, a rare feature in early Indian polity and politics. Rajaraje 
initiated the process by sending fleets to Ilam or Sri Lanka, the northerr 
part of which came under the Chola rule. Towards the end of his reign, he 
is credited with the conquest of 12,000 islands in the open. sea, usual 
“identified with the Maldive islands, by a successful maritime operation. Th 
Chola fleet became stronger during Rajendra I's time when the entire islan 
of Ilam was conquered, its earlier capital Anuradhapura sacked and replace: 
with a new capital Polonnaruwa and the incorporation of Ilam as a mandalar 
(province) within the Chola realm wascomplete. This was followed by th 
most daring of all Chola raids, the Kadaram campaign in AD 1025-26 whe 
no less than twelve areas in South-East Asia were conquered by the Chol 
fleet. The Kadaram campaign was successful against Srivijaya (Palemban 
in Sumatra), Pannai (Ponnani in the east coast of Sumatra), Malaiyur (o 
the northern shore of the Singapore Strait), Maiyuradingam (central part í 
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the Malay peninsula, Ilangasoka) (south of Kedah in the Malay peninsula), 
Māpappāllam (Talaing country in lower Burma), Mevilingbangam (not 
properly identified), Valaippanduru (not properly identified), Talaittak- 
kollam (Takua-pa in Thailand), Madamalingam (west coast of the Malay 
peninsula), Manakkavaram (Nicobar islands) and Kadaram (Kedah on the 
west coast of the Malay peninsula). Though the conquered areas were not 
annexed to the Chola empire, the campaign certainly speaks of the power 
of the Chola fleet at its zenith. The Chola maritime exercises continued 
to be directed in the post-Rajendra phase mostly against Sri Lanka, where 
Vijayabāhu led a long-drawn resistance against the Chola rule. He ultimately 
succeeded in the ouster of the Cholas from the island in 1070 that coincided 
with Kulottunga I’s accession to the throne. There are some references in 
the Kalingāttuppārāni of Jayangondar to Kulottunga’s launching maritime 
ventures in South-east Asia, but these are not corroborated by specific 
epigraphic materials. However, the Chola aggressive attitudes towards the 
sea are not seen after the end of Kulottunga’s reign in AD 1120. 
_Kulottunga’s reign has a special position in the history of the Cholas. 
Originally an Eastern Chālukya king with the name Rajendra II (after the 
celebrated homonymous Chola ruler), he ascended the Chola throne under 
the new name, Kulottuhga in AD 1070 by virtue of marriage alliances with 
the Cholas. There is a distinct possibility of his usurping the Chola throne 
“though official Chola records presented this as a normal and regular 
succession. Recent studies by Kulke may indicate that Kulottunga made 
conscious attempts to legitimize his unusual accession by retaining his 
original Eastern Chalukya identity (Chalukharayana), using religion and 
associating his name with the sacred centres in the Chola heartland (for 
example, Chidambaram). His reign paved the way for the amalgamation of 
Vengi with the Chola territory, but it was short-lived. Soon after the end of 
the reign of Kulottunga (AD 1120), the contemporary Western Chālukya king 
Vikramaditya VI (Ab 1076-1126) conquered and captured Vehgi, wherefrom 
‘the Cholas lost their foothold. The long-drawn design of a western Deccan 
‘power to spread to the deltas of the Godavari and the Krishna was thus 
realized by Vikramaditya VI. 

Peninsular India witnessed a power struggle between these two 
outstanding powers for a long time, but the second half of the twelfth 
century AD marked a period of troubles for both the Cholas and the 
Western Chālukyas. The Cholas maintained their political presence in the 
far south but were now challenged by the rise of the Pandyas in Madurai, 
who dominated the political scene of the far South from the middle of the 
thirteenth century AD onwards. The Western Chalukya throne was usurped 
by Kalachuri Bijjala in AD 1161 and Chālukyas ultimately faded away by 
the turn of the century. The Chalukya superiority over Maharashtra and 
_ Karnataka was being increasingly challenged by two major vassal powers— 


the Hoysalas of Dorāšamudīā in southern Karnataka and the Yādavas*of 
Devagiri in Maharashtra. The thirteenth century saw these two powers’ rise 
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VII 


Perception of Feudal Polity 


The multiplicity of regional powers and the absence of a paramount d 
of pan-Indian stature has been explained since the 1950s by a large numbe 
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of Marxist historians as manifestations of changes in the overall socio- 
economic milieu and political processes. Without merely narrating the 
dynastic feuds, the Marxist scholars have suggested that the emergence 
of numerous regional powers was in fact an expression of changes in the 
structures of polity due to the feudal social formation. This distinguished the 
polity of early medieval India from the situation prevailing in the pre—600 


which he discerned direct relationship between an overlord and his tributary 
and autonomous vassals—without the presence of landed intermediaries; 
(2) the more complex, later and second stage of feudalism from below_in 
which rural landowners between the ruler and the peasantry assumed the 
role of powerful intermediaries and gradually disintegrated the political 
fabric. This view of a two-stage development of Indian feudalism, spanning 
from the fourth to the seventeenth century AD has however been criticized 
by several Marxist historians as well. 
The classic Marxist formulation of Indian feudalism by Sharma takes 
a close look at the period from AD 300 to AD 1200 with three distinct 
_ phases: (1) beginning AD 300-600; (2) development AD 600-1000; and (3) 
simultaneous climax and cracks in the system AD 1000-1200. Sharma links 
up the understanding of the feudal political set up with the changing socio- 
economic and cultural situations in the early medieval times. The Puranic 
narration of the weakening of political authority, non-observation of the 


varnasramadharma, the disobedience on the part of the šūdras and also 
‘Dharma (righteousness) being reduced to a one-legged bull in the Kali age— 
the worst or the four traditional yugas in Indian ideas—are taken to have 
represented a deep-seated social crisis around fourth century AD when the 
major Puranas took their final shape. The political fallout of the crisis is seen 
in the inability of rulers to exercise their coercive authority (danda) and to 
collect resources by revenue measures. The political authority therefore had 
to take recourse to the issuance of landgrants to religious donees—largely 
brahmanas—who were not only endowed with landed wealth, but also with 
administrative and judicial rights. This resulted in the transformation of 
the donee ultimately into a local power. With the worsening of the financial 
conditions and the dwindling availability of minted metallic currency, it _ 
became difficult to pay state officials in cash and they had to be alternatively 


paid in assignments of sizable territories. There, thus, emerged secular 


grantees, subsequent to the religious grantees. This, according to Sharma 
and Yadava, severely corroded the political, administrative and judicial 


prerogatives of the ruling authority. Epigraphic evidence (eighth century AD) 
has been cited to show how three merchant brothers rendered avalagana/ 
avalagaka (demand for resources) on behalf of villagers around present 


Hazaribagh in Bihar to the king, who then made the merchants his local 
vassals. 
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challenged by Stein. He is also sharply critical of the application_of the 
European model of feudalism on the south Indian polity. His alternative 
“model of polity, that of the segmentary state, seeks to lay bare the 
“insufficiency of the feudal model as a tool to explain the prevailing polity 
in south India; he simultaneously refutes the notion of a centralized state 
system and a bureaucratic set up, particularly in the Chola times. The idea of 
the segmentary polity, inspired by the anthropological studies of the African - 
Alur society, locates the elements of the segmentary polity since the Pallava 
‘times and finds its uninterrupted presence till the arrival of the colonial rule 
in south India. 
Stein’s segmentary state system is associated with the ‘medieval’, and not 
“the ‘early medieval’ period of south Indian history. With the intention of 
providing an alternative to both the ideas of centralized and feudal polity, 
the proponents of the segmentary model have emphasized upon the: (1) 


polarity between the centralized monarchy and elected local self bodies; 


and (2) the alliance between the brahmanas and peasants to their mutual 
advantages. The real foci of power are suggested to have been the locality 
level centres or nādus. The crucial point is to view the nadu as a peasant 
macro region, to recognize it as ethnically coherent (restricted marriage and 
kinship network) and as the prime unit of social and agrarian organization. 
The numerical study of nādus convinced the proponents of the segmentary 
model that the Chola monarch had few bureaucratic control and exercised 
little authority over revenue claim and resource mobilization. These two 
vital areas of statecraft were firmly in the hands of the nādu organization. 
The nddus are suggested to have been distributed over three distinct zones: 
(1) central/core region—Cholamandalam and Jayangondachoļamaņdalam; 
(2) intermediate region—Tondaimandalam and ‘Pandimandalam; and (3) 
peripheral area—Kongumandalam and Gangavadi. The Chola monarchs are 
thought to have enjoyed only limited territorial sovereignty, which petered 
out as it moved from the core to the periphery. The element of centrality 
existed only in the core area, even where the presence of quasi-autonomous 
foci of administration was tolerated by the Cholas. The management of the 
peripheral areas was marked by the pyramidal repetition of the administrative 
structures and functions in the core region. The absence of an organized 
bureaucracy forced the Chola monarch to fall back on ritually-organized 
sovereignty, in which the position of the ruler was to be legitimized and 
validated by the brahmana priest(s). The construction of massive temples, 
often named after the reigning Chola king, is therefore interpreted not as a 
visible marker of the stupendous power of the Chola rule, but as a sign of his 
political uncertainties to be contained by ritual expressions. The next step 
in the characterization of the segmentary state is that there was no political 
integration in the Chola realm in which the peripheral zone offered, at the 
most, only shifting allegiance. The Chola army is perceived not as a unified 
and well-organized unit, but as an assemblage of disparate elements often 
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R plunder during their campaigns. The descriptions of plunder 

y the Cholas in Sri Lanka, in South-East Asia and against the West 
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Integrative Polity 


ons two dominant historiographical standpoints—feudal polity and 
e segmentary state—follow two clearly dissimilar approaches and 
methodologies, each critical of the other. However, these two model È 
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epigraphic literature. If feudal polity is suggested to have ushered in poliēcal 
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fragmentation and decentralization, then one must also search for a previous 
unified and centralized political structure. The image of such a centralized 
political structure is generally sought in the formation of the Mauryan state. 
This may pose a further teaser in view of the wide chronological gap between 
the fall of the centralized Mauryan state in the early part of the second century 
Bc and the emergence of the feudal tendencies in the sixth century AD. The 
intervening period of nearly six to eight centuries is not known to have been 
associated with catastrophe or disorder, which one expects to encounter at 
the collapse of a centralized power. Moreover, our discussions in chapter IV 
have shown that recent scholars has strongly questioned the unitary and/ 
or monolithic characterization of the Maurya state. Chattopadhyaya has in 
fact diagnosed in the chronology of Indian feudalism an implicit search for 
drawing a parallel to the Roman empire, the breakdown of which is taken to 
denote the end of the classical West and the onset of medieval feudal Europe. 
These points, countering the presence of elements of political disintegration 
as a result of feudal formation, therefore, cannot be brushed aside. 
The notion of a segmentary state typified by the Chola realm, has also 
evoked serious challenges. The very central idea of the formulation, i.e. 
the voluntary brahmana-peasant alliance at the nddu or locality-level 
considerably assisted by the bhakti ideology, is considered to be an extremely 
hazardous assumption due to the absence of any known historical parallels. 
In the Indian context, the peasant is known to have been exploited by the 
brahmana-kshatriya combination; it is not clear how the relationship 
between the priestly and the peasant communities changed into one of the 
voluntary alliance from the tenth century AD onwards. The suggested absence 
of a bureaucracy under the Cholas and hence their inability to intervene 
in the affairs of the local self bodies has been effectively controverted by 
the role of the important state officers (for examples adikāri, puravuvāri, 
etc.) at the locality-level centres, evident from the statistical enquiry into 
the Chola records. As Champākalakshmī shows, people working in the 
nādu administration or influential in the nadu were frequently conferred 
with important titles like brahmarayan, pallavarāyān, muvendavelam, etc., 
by the central authority. This certainly speaks of close interactions between 
the apex political authority and the locality-level centre, the exclusivity of 
which cannot then be taken for granted. The creation of valanādu—larger 
than the nādu but smaller than a mandalam—by Rājarāja and Kulottunga I 
respectively in Choļamandalam and Jayangondachoļamaņdalam is an 
unmistakable indicator of the administrative innovations and hence direct. 
interventions by the Choļa central authority. The land surveys undertaken 
during the times of Rājarāja and Kulottunga I have to be judged in terms of 
the Choļa intentions to control the affairs of the nādu. This is particularly 
seen, according to Champākalakshmi, in the grant of revenue in favour of the 
Brihadigvara temple under Rajaraja’s instructions. Arrangements were made 
to grant precise and stipulated amount of revenue from villages scattered 
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tribes at the same time into the state structure and the jati system gained 
‘a further momentum on account of the simultaneous absorption of tribal/ 
folk cults into the established Brahmanical pantheon (sometimes expressed 
-in terms of cult appropriation). Brahmanical rituals, especially those related 
to the establishment of a temple and upholding of the sectarian bhakti 
cult(s), play a positive role in this socio-political transformation. Rituals in 
fact strengthened the ongoing process of formation of local/regional powers 
and not weakened or subverted the political structures. The creation of 
brahmana settlements in a conquered territory by transporting them from 
the victor’s core area ensured the presence of an influential loyal element in 
a new country. 
A classic case in this point is the Jagannātha cult in early medieval 
Kalinga. Sustained researches on this cult by Kulke and his colleagues have 
“discerned the tribal characters in the aniconic features of the deity and the 
associated divinities. The name of the deity was changed from Nilamadhava 
(suggesting Vaishnava affiliation) to Purushottama (the Supreme Being) 
and Jagannatha (Lord of the World), indicating the growing orientations of 
the cult to temporal affairs. The monumental Jagannatha temple at Puri (in 
Orissa) was constructed by Anangabhima of the Ganga dynasty (AD 1136), 
who styled himself as a son of Rudra-Siva. Moreover, this claim of divine 
descent ensured the incorporation and integration of two premier regional 
deities of Orissa—Durga-Viraja of Jajpur and Rudra-Siva of Bhuvaneswar— 
into the central Jagannātha cult. The centrality of the cult was used to project 
the preponderant centrality of its patron too, ie. the Ganga monarch. The 
next step was to declare the ishtadevatā (one’s auspicious deity) Jagannatha 
as the rāshtradevatā (state deity). Kalinga was proclaimed as being ruled by 
the deity himself, with the Orissa king functioning as his deputy (rauta), 
earthly representative (pratinidhi) and the prime servitor (ddisevaka). 
In this development of the near total identity between the king and the 
deity, between the sacred and temporal domains, came the further royal 
proclamation that disobedience to the earthly representative of the deity 
(i.e. the king) would amount to treason (droha) against Jagannatha himself. 
The large number of regional powers, in the light of these debates 
and issues, may reasonably be seen as the outcome of the spread of the 
state society, the availability of local resource base, the absorption and 
accommodation of the relatively simpler tribal society into jati-varna system 
and the continual absorption of tribal cults into established Brahmanical 
pantheon. All these speak of the possibilities of local-level formations in 
socio-economic, political and cultural life. The image of a political crisis, 
disorder and instability in the political processes, because of the rampaficy 
of the factors of disintegration, fragmentation and segmentation, seems to 
fade in the light of the recent appraisal of the elements of ‘integrative polity’ 
active in the political life in early medieval India. 
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(1) kāniyātchi or the right to possess land or village, mostly associated with 
brahmadeya endowments; and (2) the right to enjoyment of revenue from a 
‘land or village, generally found in the instances of devadānas or endowments 


of landholders, who would not normally cultivate the soil themselves. The 
priestly community did not engage in actual tilling of the land that was 
granted to them. The granted area could also have been too large or scattered 
to be tilled by the donee himself (for example, in the case of Halayudha’s land 
holding). This assumes a special significance in the interpretative model 
of Indian feudalism. There has been epigraphic injunction to the donee to 
cultivate the donated plot or to get it cultivated (krishyata karshayata va), to 
do the work himself or get it done (kuryāt kārayet va), to enjoy it himself or 
get it enjoyed. The profusion of the use of causative verbs in the grant has 
led to the belief that there emerged a distinct group of workers employed 
by the donees for the utilization of lands granted to them. An inscription 
from Bengal (AD 675) speaks of the enjoyer of the land (bhujyamānaka) who 
is clearly distinguished from the actual tiller (krishyamdnaka). Owing to this 
sharp distinction between the two categories in the land system, it is likely 
that the actual tiller of the soil did not own any land. The inscription also 
seems to have distinguished the enjoyer of the land (bhujyamānaka) from 
Mitravali, an owner whose name figures in the record in the sixth case- 
ending (Mitravalyah), thereby suggesting the ownership of a plot. This 
seventh century AD inscription speaks of a complex land system in eastern 
Bengal, consisting of at least three distinct tiers—the owner, the enjoyer 
and the tiller of the soil (krishyamānaka). It has already been suggested on 
the basis of the Dharmašāstra norms that the donee (svāmī) under such 
circumstances, would assume the position of landed intermediaries between 
the ruler (mahāpati) and the tiller (karshaka). 

According to Sharma’s classic study of Indian feudalism, the donee enjoyed 
the transfer of many local resources of considerable importance besides 
receiving the grant of land: e.g. with low areas (satala), high areas (soddeša), 
marshy areas (sajalasthala), dry areas and ditches (sagarttoshara), with 
mango, mahua, jackfruit, coconut, betel, fishes and tortoise (sāmramadhuka, 
samrapanasa, saguvākanārikela, samatsya-sakachchhapa). Occasionally, the 
state’s right to levy cess on salt production (salavana) was also transferred 
to the donee. In many charters of the Palas and Pratiharas, the boundary 
demarcations of the granted plot(s)/area are only vaguely described as 
extending up to the grasslands and pasture grounds at the outskirts of the 
village (svasimatrinayutigocharaparyanta). This has led to the argument that 
the imprecise boundary markings would prove advantageous to the donee, 

“who could verily extend the area of cultivation and his authority beyond 
the actual limits of the granted area. The large number of instances of 
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ofa tiller of the soil, especially in relation to the grantee who owned or enjoyed 
the landed property. The advent of the arddhika (share-cropper as a social 
group in early medieval Deccan) is taken as an indicator of the worsening 
plight of the ordinary peasant. Acute poverty of cultivators (krishivalajanah) 
and the distressed economic condition of peasants (dhanojjita) is potrayed 
in Padmapurāņa. The poverty of peasants stands in sharp contrast to the 
flourishing state of the landlords (akshīņadhanasampanna). 
The Skandapurana, typical of the Puranic texts, made the pseudo forecast 
that kings of the Kali age would oppress tillers (bhupalah pidayishyanti 
karshakan). This oppression could easily take the shape of unbearable 
fiscal burdens imposed on peasants by both the ruler and the landlord. 
This possibility gains ground in the light of the frequent use of the term 
pīdā (literally, oppression, affliction or disease) as a synonym of revenue 
in the copper plates. On several occasions, the copper plates enlist the 
different heads of revenue (bhāga, bhoga, kara, hiranya, samastapratyāya 
etc.) transferred to the donee. At the end of such a list, frequently figures 
the term ddi or ādikam, meaning etcetera. Sharma draws a logical inference 
that this further empowered the donee, or in other words, the landed 
intermediary, to appropriate resources from unspecified and extra-legal 
sources from the peasant. The imposition of vishti or forced labour, figuring 
in inscriptions since the fifth-sixth centuries, becomes increasingly regular 
in early middle ages. It tends to replace, according to the proponents of 
Indian feudalism, the institution of slavery, with forced labour as the 
principal form of exacting involuntary labour demanded by the donee(s) 
from the peasant. In the Rājatarangiņī, king Lalitaditya Muktapida is said 
to have strongly recommended the appropriation of all surplus from the 
peasant, leaving the barest minimum for the latter’s subsistence. This 
extortionate measure ensured, as Kalhana narrated, that the peasant could 
never accumulate enough resources to transform himself into a damara or 
feudal lord in the future. D.D. Kosambi situated this statement in the light 
of the improved irrigation and crop production in the Vitasta valley; but 
in this very prosperity, he also found the origins of the feudal economy in 
Kashmir, hardly beneficial to peasants. The frequent descriptions of the 
peasant as baddhahala (tied to the plough) and dsritahdlika (dependent 
peasant) led scholars to infer that he was imposed with further restrictions 
by the landlord. Sharma and Yadava have provided us with the image of the 
immobility of the peasant. The debarring of the peasant to renounce the world 
by the šāstras is seen as another impediment to his movements and to his 
chance to run away from the harsh realities of abject poverty. Readings into 
various early medieval texts by B.N.S. Yadava impress upon the deteriorating 
condition of peasants. The Sārāvalī presents an image of the subordinate 
position of the peasant (preshyakrishibala). Jinasenasuri lays down in his 
Kathakošaprakaraņa (eleventh century AD) that the status of the peasant 
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The arguments presented in the formation of the feudal milieu highlight 
that the large number of grants enjoyed by landed intermediaries— 
exploiting both the ruler and the peasant—resulted in the emergence of the 


material milieu is explained by Kosambi, Sharma, Yadava, Jha and Shrimali 
in terms of the signs of decline in craft, commerce and urban centres. Such 
impressions of the languishing non-agrarian economy were culled from 
literary and archaeological sources. We propose to take up this explanation 
at this juncture. 

The changing conditions led to the decline of commerce between the 
Roman empire and the subcontinent in the middle of the third century AD, 
seriously affecting the long-distance trade of India. Sharma and Yadava 
suggest that India’s long-distance commerce, especially maritime trade, once 
again revived around AD 1000. The period from fifth to the tenth century 
AD ,therefore, is presented as a phase of dwindling commerce. Though this 
perception of the decline of India’s trade does not state it explicitly, it is often 
implied that the revival of India’s trade, especially long-distance commerce, 
was largely due to the vigorous role of the Arab merchant in the post AD 
1000 scenario. . 

~ The reason for the languishing trade and long-distance commerce can be 
located in the growing lack of minted metallic currency in early medieval 
times, particularly from AD 600 to aD 1000. The vibrant money economy 
during the early centuries of the Christian era was replaced by cowry shells 
as the principal medium of exchange. The repeated references to kapardakas 
or cowryshells in copper plates and the occasional discovery of the same in 
archaeological contexts have further encouraged the view that this in fact 
was the principal medium of exchange. It has been argued that cowry shells 
were restrictive of long-distance transactions, which required high quality 
coinage of precious metals. The money economy was ,therefore, in a serious 
crisis and minted metallic pieces lost their relevance in the context of a slump 
in trade. The outstanding powers like the Rāshtrakūtas, the Palas and the 
Senas are not known to have issued any coin. Coins of some other areas and 
other dynasties are known but the proponents of Indian feudalism attach 
little economic significance to these species, as their metallic contents and 
purity were not beyond doubt. Such coins of dubious value and authenticity 
were hardly fit to be used in long-distance trade. This is next tagged to the 
shortage in the availability of coins, which forced political authorities to 
issue landgrants in lieu of cash payments, facilitating ruralization of the 
material milieu, but distinctly detrimental to commerce and urbanism. 


* Sifting through the voluminous Puranic literature and many local chronicles, 


Nandi and Sharma have presented data on the declining role of the vaišyas 
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XIII 


The formulation of Indian feudalism has indeed been a major landmark in 
Indian historiography. It seeks to identify the elements of change in Indian 
socio-economic and political conditions and also attempts to explain such 
changes. It, thus, presents a strong critique to the much cherished notion 
of the millennial changelessness of the Indian society. This significant 
historiographical shift has, however, not gone unchallenged both on 
empirical and conceptual grounds. The debate has suggested alternative 
methods and perspectives of the study of early medieval India. 

Sircar effectively questioned whether the transfer of revenue to the donee 
by royal charter would at all amount to the corrosion of the ruler’s economic 
prerogatives. The numerous instance of karašāsanas, especially from early 
medieval Orissa, suggest the king’s retaining his right to collect levies even 
from granted areas. The perpetual relinquishing of royal power over granted 
areas (at least theoretically) can be questioned on the basis of administrative 
interventions into the conditions of the previous grant. Instances of such 
interventions in favour of a devadāsī (female dancer attached to a temple) 
can be traced to the history of Rajasthan. In view of the brāhmaņa's known 
dependence on material support (landgrants) from the ruler, it may be 
logically posited that the ruler’s position possibly was strengthened by 
creating a loyal group of recipients of royal favour. Kulke demonstrated how 
the sasani (grant-holding) brahmanas became a major support-group for 
the ruler in Orissa. A major critique to the idea of Indian feudalism lies in 


the absence of contractual elements in landgrants either between the ruler. 


and his vassals or between the landlord and the ‘subject peasantry’. The 
absence of this trait—one of the features of feudal society, economy and 
polity—in so many documents have been taken to negate the prevalence 
of any feudal element in the Indian scenario._Critiquing Sharma, Mukhia 
concluded that the peasant’s control over the production process remained 
intact and was not jeopardized with the issuing of landgrants. A thorough 
study of epigraphic evidence has led Sircar to conclude that the granting of 
revenue transfer need not be interpreted as detrimental to the economic 
interests of the king, since the person or the vassal or the administrative 
officer requesting for such a concession was to pay to the royal treasury a 
lumpsum amount beforehand. Seen from this point of view, the disastrous 
consequences of issuing landgrants have been doubted. This has further 


been followed up by piling data to show that: 


1. There were no dismemberment of polity and the emperor exercised his 
superiority over his subordinates; and 

2.” No decline in the economy can be related to the issue of landgrants. The 
Marxist historians have been criticized for their inability to distinguish 
landlordism and tenancy in ancient India from feudalism. Sircar strongly 
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upheld this position and contested the formulation of Indian feudal 
polity and economy. 


XIV 
Agrarian Expansion and Hydraulic Resources 


One cannot deny that large number of landgrants were made in hitherto 
uncultivated areas. When such grants were made in non-arable forest tracts 
in Samatata and Srihatta, these were invariably meant for expansion of 
agriculture in AD 675, with a view to clearing this forest tract and thereby 
transforming it into a sedentary settlement. Similar grants were made in 
the same area in the eighth and early tenth century AD. The grant made in 
AD 930 led to the settlement of 6,000 brahmanas and also an impressive 
number of craftsmen and other service groups; the brahmanas met the 
requirement of the religious establishment and priests thereof. The Pallavas 
in south India are also known to have followed a similar policy of granting 
land for the expansion of cultivation. The period from AD 600 to AD 1200 
is unmistakably marked by cultivation of diverse type of crops. Sanskrit 
manuals on agriculture like the Krishiparāšara, the Krishisūkti, etc. indicate 
a growing agricultural sector. It is not surprising that agriculture is hailed 
in early medieval texts as the occupation par excellence and harbinger of 
bliss (tasya khalu samsārasukham yasya krishih). The possibilities of agrarian 
expansion by issuing landgrants seem to have encouraged a highly favourable 
attitude to agriculture. 
Rich epigraphic data are available on the expansion of agriculture in the 
hitherto untilled and fallow areas in early medieval Karnataka, thanks to 
Nandis study, who argues for the growth in the agrarian economy, though 
within the ‘feudal’ set up. In the sixth century AD Goa under the Kadamba 
rulers, a grant of land enabled a brahmana to clear a forest tract and make 
it fit for ploughing (aranyakarshana) with the help of agricultural labourers. 
It is also interesting to find in this record a reference to the transformation 
of a coastal (kachchha) tract into paddy fields by damming sea-water, Goa 
being located in the coastal tract. Another instance of forest clearance 
by the issuance of copperplate charters is furnished by an inscription of 
AD 762 from Goribidnur taluk. In AD 904, a Taittiriya brahmana, living in 
a settlement of Ahichchhatra brahmanas in the Nanjangad taluk, caused to 
construct a huge irrigation tank, which was fed by three streams emerging 
from a nearby forest. The improved irrigation facilities must have led to 
agrarian expansion, increased the output of crops and therefore resulted 
in the growth of population (janodaya). In peninsular India, the sluice-weir 
device in tank irrigation seems to have considerably boosted crop production. 
There are instances of growing preference for canal-feeding of irrigation 
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XV 


The spread of agrarian settlements would have hardly been possible without 
adequate irrigation facilities. Existing sources portray the preponderance 
of small-scale or local-level irrigation projects. Though the sastric norms 
uphold royal rights over-irrigation works (setu) and hence his prerogative to 
levy a cess on water, actual evidence to this direction is missing. It is only in 
the Gahadhavala records that the practice of imposing a water cess (jalakara) 
is clearly mentioned. There are, however, some instances of administrative 
patronage to launch and maintain large-scale or supra-local irrigation 
projects. The most outstanding example comes from Kashmir, where Suyya, 
during the reign of Avantivarman, succeeded in diverting the course of the 
Vitasta. This resulted not only in the prevention of the 
of the Vitasta, but also caused a much greater agricultural output, leading 
to an appreciable fall in the price of paddy. Many rulers of early medieval 
times are credited with the construction of large reservoirs, which could 
have served the needs of a sizable area. On many occasions, such reservoirs 
were called sagara, samudra, varidhi, etc. and named after the reigning king 
or the ruling dynasty. This is a Practice particularly noticed in the Deccan 
and south India. King Rāmapāla is praised in the Ramacha 
a number of large tanks in Varendrī. The text gives an impression that such 
a step was consciously taken to improve upon the distressed economy of 
Varendri after he had recovered it from the rebellious Kaivartta chiefs. These 
data on the rulers’ effort to provide irrigational faciliti 
India need not straight forward suggest the prevalence of hydraulic society 
and/or oriental despotism. The instances of individual and group initiatives 
in launching and maintaining irrigation projects far outnumber those of 
royal/administrative efforts. The concept of oriental despotism highlights 
an unchanging society and polity in India. This concept does not have either 
empirical validity or theoretical soundness. 
Moreover, such a position is clearl 
non-official or non 
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y negated by the numerous instances of 
"government initiatives and Participations in launching 
and maintaining local-level irrigation works. These works outnumbered 
the above references to royal interests in hydraulic Projects. The variation 
in irrigation devices and the diversity in the dependence on irrigation are 
linked up with ecological difference in disparate regions of the subcontinent. 
Needless to emphasize that there would be a greater need for irrigation 
in areas with relatively more pronounced aridity. This assumes a special 
significance in the light of wide variations in annual precipitation in different 
regions of the subcontinent. 

In early medieval Bengal, there were plenty of natural resources of water 
enriched by monsoon rains (devamātrika) and riverine sources (nadimātrika), 
ditch (khāta), channels (kulyā and pranali) and wells (kapa). In more or less 
contemporary Rajasthan, an area well-known for its aridity and desert- 
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like conditions, kūpa and tadāga were more numerous. Pay akang 
inscriptions from Rajasthan contain significant information a mis 
of water wheels or araghattas, also called ghatīyantras as a a 5 e ae 
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will be evident from early medieval inscriptions in Rajasthan. ATR 
In Gujarat too, early medieval inscriptions and bis Ba kan 
replete with references to vāpi or vāvi. While the term tākā as A Si 
for a long time in Sanskrit literature as any reservoir, in Kai arts 
context they connoted step wells, excavated to a great epth to S E 
ground water. The term vāpi being derived from the root vap (to sow), 
logical to assume that the vāpis provided water for cultivation. R | 
The introduction of the vāpi in early medieval Gujarat as a clos 
correspondence to the overall growth and diversification of oS : 
Karnataka, an area with uncertain precipitation. Irrigation pn K y 
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individual and group initiatives and only rarely by the ruling oes aa : 
tanks were so excavated as to form the pattern of a chain from the higher 
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the lower levels. The excess water of the tank at a higher level could thereby 
seep into the lower one and so on and thus irrigate a considerable area. 

The most graphic acount of the management of local hydraulic resources 
comes from the early medieval Tondaimandalam and Cholamandalam in 
the Tamil area. Epigraphic evidence leave little room for doubt about the 
importance attached to the maintenance of tanks and irrigation channels/ 
canals, their periodic desilting and repair and the allocation of the financial 
resources for these works with minute details, all looked after by the 
annually elected representatives of the tank committee (erivariyam) under 
the local self assembly (sabhā) in brahmadeya villages. This system has, 
however, no parallel in other regions of the subcontinent. James Heitzman’s 
elaborate and incisive analysis of Chola inscriptions offers an interesting 
image. In what is modern Kumbakonam and Tiruchhirappali areas canals 
and channels were numerically far superior to other irrigation devices, as 
high as 84 per cent to 85 per cent, while tanks had a share of 7 per cent. 
There was also a noticeable spurt in canals in the twelfth century, implying 
thereby that resources were put in canal-building in that locality. In the 
Tiruturaippadi area, canals (79 per cent) certainly outnumbered tanks (15 
per cent). The area around Pudukottai was familiar with tanks to a higher 
percentage (38 per cent), while irrigation channels had a share of 49 per 
cent. What is significant from Heitzman’s studies is the local-level diversities 
in the preference for irrigation devices; the preference for a particular type 
of irrigation method was based on the respective ecological features of these 
localities. His study also reveals that the use of sluice was very limited (4.7 
per cent) in comparison to the use of tanks and canal irrigation methods. 
The Deccan and the far south, without any rivers of glacial origin, had to 
depend entirely on the annual rainfall which was not uniform. This has 
a special bearing on the predominantly rice-eating diet in south India, 
requiring greater amount of water for irrigating paddy fields. Irrigational 
water therefore looms large as a precious natural endowment in peninsular 
regions. In the Deccan and the far south, local-level irrigation arrangements 
were traditionally associated with immense significance in the records. 

The overall impression amid regional diversities is one of general 
improvement in irrigational facilities. This can hardly be dissociated from the 
growth and diversification of crops, a point to be elaborated in a subsequent 
section on early medieval trade. Hydraulic projects frequently appear in the 
operative portions of landgrants as identifiable landmarks of a donated 
plot or village. This certainly speaks of the growing importance of hydraulic 
projects in the associated rural landscapes. To this may be added the regular 
injunction in the law books to maintain irrigation work with great care and 
to inflict severe punishment on those who damage irrigation works. A close 
perusal of the epigraphic evidence would also suggest that the social status 
of individuals and/or groups, launching and patronizing the excavation and 
maintenance of vāpi, kupa, tadaga, etc., considerably enhanced as a result 
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of such meritorious acts of public welfare (purta). The participation in such 
purtta works helped them in gaining eminence as elites in the local society. 


XVI 


Crafts and Artisanal Organizations 


The improvement in agriculture and the expansion of sedentary settlements 
resulted in the cultivation of many important cash crops which in turn 
created favourable conditions for the development of several agro-based 
crafts and industries. The sugar-making industry seems to have proliferated, 
as will be evident from the regular references to sugar presses (pidanayantra 
or ikshupidanayantra) and to the making of sugar candy and molasses. In the 
Chinese and Arabic accounts, Malwa prominently figures as a major area of 
sugar-making and it is from here that the products were sent to the Gujarat 
coast as an item of maritime trade. 

The traditional fame of Indian textile seems to have continued unabated. 
Though earlier famous centres like Kaušāmbī and Mathura appear to have 
receded into the background, new centres of textile production are recorded 
in the Mānasollāsa (twelfth century AD), e.g. Mūlasthāna (Multan), Anahilapā, 
taka (is Gujarat), Vanga (eastern Bengal) and Nagapattana (in the Chola 
realm). The mention of orangītantra in an inscription from Assam would 
suggest, according to B.P. Mazumdar, the spread of the weaving industry in 
this region. The very word kāpada in the sense of cloth appears in a twelfth 
century-inscription from Mangrol in Gujarat. The textile products of early 
medieval Bengal are invariably hailed as of superb quality in the Arabic, 
Persian, Chinese texts and also praised by Marco Polo. 

The impact of the regular production of edible oil seeds is clearly seen in 
the increasing number of epigraphic and textual references to oil-making. The 
oil-press is sometimes called audra, but the more common term is ghānaka. 
The realistic description of the circular rotation of the ghanaka and also its 
use as a simile in religious texts emphatically underline its importance in 
the material life. The ghānaka is not frequently seen in sources prior to the 
eighth century AD and may hence be treated as a new introduction to the 
crafts sector of the economy. The growing importance of the ghānaka in the 
socio-economic life of early medieval India is further illustrated by glorifying 
the gifts of oil-presses as meritorious an act as the donation of a tank or a 
well. An eleventh century AD inscription from Konkan severely denounces 
a damager of ghdnaka in the imprecatory verses of the record. In view of 
the above discussions, it is hardly surprising that oilmen (tailikas) would 
frequently figure in early medieval documents. 

The early medieval period is also noted for the much greater and more 
regular use of metal implements, particularly iron ones. This surely brought 
in increased utilization of iron for making agricultural tools, including 
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ploughshares. The expertise of Indian craftsmen is amply borne out by the 
iron beams in the Gundichabari (the palace of Lord Jagannatha’s maternal 
aunt) in Puri. The ability of the blacksmith to manufacture different varieties 
of iron in Karnataka, which was also exported to Aden, is proved by letters 
of Jewish merchants of eleventh and twelfth century AD. The innumerable 
copper plates of course speaks of the artisans’ mastery over the metal. 
The proficiency of artisans in bronze work is best illustrated by the large 
number of bronze images, especially from south India. A bronze factory 
owned by Abraham Yishu, a Jew by birth, was situated in Manjrur 
(Mangalore) and figured prominently in the twelfth century AD letters of 
Jewish merchants. The repeated references to the excellence of swords from 
Anga (eastern Bihar) in Arabic accounts would imply that the attention 
of these foreign authors were drawn towards the swords, quantity or the 
quality or both. 
There is mention of large number of craftsmen and diverse professional 
groups in early medieval Srihatta (modern Sylhet in Bangladesh) in an 
inscription of AD 930. They include blacksmith (karmakara), leatherworker 
(charmmakāra), brazier (kāmsyakāra), carpenter (sūtradhāra/rathakāra), 
architect (sthapati), washerman (rajaka), florist or garland maker (malakara), 
barber (nāpita), astrologer (ganaka), scribe (kayastha), physician (vaidya), 
servant (karmmakara), maid servant (chetika), players of various types 
of drums (dhakkavadaka, kāhalika, dragdika) and conch-shell blower 
(šarikhavādaka). This impressive list of crafts and professions highlights 
their prevalence in early tenth century Srihatta, where settlement had been 
created in the seventh and eighth century AD by clearing forest (aranya) and 
marshy areas (jalātavibhūkhanda). Agrarian expansion by issuing landgrants 
therefore does not stifle the potentials of proliferation of crafts, professions, 
and contrary to the perceptions of Indian feudalism, provide definite scope 
for crafts to develop. One cannot lose sight of the fact that the above list 
of craftsmen and professionals figured in the context of establishing a 
brahmanical matha type institution (brahmapura), which was said to have 
been planned (parikalpya) by king Srichandra (AD 925-75) after whom the 
establishment was named Chandrapura. 

Vijaya Ramaswamy’s sustained engagements with researches on textile 
production in south India have enriched our understanding of this craft. 
She has examined inscriptions for generating elaborate data on weaving 
and weavers. Weavers in early medieval south India prominently figure 
in inscriptions as saliyar and kaikkolar. What is striking is that these 
craftsmen combined weaving with professional soldiery. Like many other 
craftsmen, they too formed guild-like professional organizations, such as 
samaya-pattagara, saliya samayargal and seniya pattagara. While the term 
seni is probably the same as Sanskrit šreņī (professional organization), 
samaya is a technical expression denoting a compact or agreement. The 
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cohesiveness of the weavers’ body, one of the key factors in the pis of 
the organization, is writ large in these terms. These weavers, it) yon 
account of their being resourceful, appear in several inscriptions r Ke 
to temples making gifts of cash, livestock and shares of cloth ve uce H | 
them). At a temple in Kātīchīpuram, the Chola king Uttamachola deposi : 
money with a particular group of weavers to facilitate d T o 4 
festival. It is likely that the expenses towards the celebration of the Bain 
would have come from the interest accruing from the principal eee 
with the weavers’ group. The event speaks of, on one hand, the close lin ages 
of the weavers with both the king and the temple, and on the other, it ilā 
to the trust reposed on the professional body by the ruler and the temple as 
ii? craftsmen continued to associate with professional organizations like 
šreņī or gosthī (generally translated as guilds) under theleadership ofa Na 
craftsman (or the headman of a guild) in the early medieval north India. R 
is evident from the study of both legal literature and epigraphic materia s. 
But some new features associated with craft-wise combinations kās 
gradually emerging from about the tenth century AD. There was a ae ‘ 
fall in the number of perpetual endowments in cash, deposited to guilds, 
which in earlier times had acted as banks and paid specified interests to 
beneficiary. Such perpetual deposits had previously provided crafts-guil s 
with vital financial resources. The gradual lack of such monetary an 
may be interpreted as an indicator of the less prominent role enjoye 4 
these professional bodies in early medieval times. It is ss no F 
the presence of 20 headmen of oilmen (tailika mahattaras), 14 hea men : 
garland-makers or florists (mālākāras) and many leaders of the VA A 
organization for each craft group. The multiplicity of wes = ina 
particular craft is a sign of the loosening of the compactness and t ea a 
of cohesion among the practitioners of the same craft and profession. Ķ 7 
certainly goes against the very spirit of harmony and cooperation, |. ic 
used to hold together the guild-like groups. The multiplicity of jā men 
logically implies the existence of competitive tendencies within ti e n 
profession. The lessening of monetary deposits to these | an 
the decreasing cohesiveness of šreņīs suggest their gradual fa E 
as important economic organizations. In this context, ane may also ng e 
the definite tendency of law-givers to consider occupational šrenīs as ae 
or castes of inferior social status. This is also echoed by the accounts of A 
Biruni, noted for his minute observations of early medieval Indian society. 
The guilds with their thrust on hereditary and specialized occupation aes 
to have been more and more oriented towards family organizations. nce 
this tendency set in with the claim for social exclusivity closely ee 
it, the process of the ossification of guilds into numerous endogamous an 
hierarchical jātis was inevitable. 
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XVII 


Commerce and Media of Exchange 


The foregoing discussions on agriculture and crafts and industries may not 
im i 
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e same element of periodicity is also inseparably associated with the fair 
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The mandis of modern times are also known principally as centres of grain 
trade. At the early eleventh century AD maņdapikā at Bilhari near Jabalpur 
converged betel/areca nut (pugaphala), black pepper (maricha) and elephants 
side-by-side with agrarian items like green vegetables (Sakavarttaku). The 
impression that emerges is the role of maņdapikā as a linkage between 
the rural exchange network and trade in urban areas. In fact, some of the 
mandapikas became important and distinctive enough to be called maha- 
maņdapikās (indicating their impressive size) and pattanamaņdapikās (i.e. 
with urban dimension ot located in an urban space). No less important is the 
fact that several records, especially from Rajasthan and Gujarat, inform us of 
cess/duty imposed by political authorities and also voluntarily by mercantile 
groups (in the latter case, collected levies were bestowed in favour of a deity 
or a religious establishment) at mandapikds. This resulted in the marking of 
some of the existing mandapikds as šulkamaņdapikās, i.e. mandapikds where 
tolls and customs (šulka) could be collected. Under such circumstances, there 
would be a strong likelihood of recognizing the significance of maņdapikās 
by administrative authorities. This is indicated not only by the presence of 
important officials during prominent socio-cultural events at maņdapikās, 
but also by the reference to the creation of an administrative department 
concerning maņdapikās (mandapikakarana) in the Lekhapaddhati. 
Both epigraphic and literary data indicate the advent of a new type of 
market centre in the Decan, viz., penthd, variously called penthasthdna, 
pinthā, pemta, etc. The peņthā (probably a hyper-Sanskritised form of 
petha), according to the Yasastilakachampu by Somadevasuri, was divided 
into many well-laid out chambers (vibhaktānekāpavarakārachanāšalinī); it 
had also large storage areas for merchandise (mahābhāņdavāhinī) and was 
provided with drinking places (prapā), feeding house (sattra), assembly 
hall with seats (sabhāsanātha) and streets or shop (vīthi). Merchants from 
different areas flocked here (nānādišopasarpanayujām vanijam). Covering an 
area of a couple of miles (gorutpramana), the pentha was marked by ditches 
(kulyah), rampart (vapra), fortification (prakara) and a moat (parikhā). The 
text highlights the impressive size of the pentha, where excellent items 
were stored in boxes, which were watched over by adequate number of 
guards (bhandandarambhodbhatabharira-petakapaksharakshasdram). Themost 
important point here is its commercial character; the peņthā is described 
as a putabhedini, a technical expression denoting a place where boxes of 
merchandise were unsealed. It would therefore refer to a stockade with ware- 
housing facility. Spaces in the pentha were let out to merchants for storage, 
display and sale of their commodities against the payment of tolls, shares 
and rent at a moderate rate (prašāntasulkabhāgahāravyavahāramachikarat). 
Somadevasuri, who also wrote a treatise on polity—Nitivakyamrita— 
speaks of piņthā, obviously the same as peņthā, as a centre of trade which 
was also toll-collecting centre (šulkasthāna). The penthd/pintha as a centre 
of trade closely corresponds to modern peth in Maharashtra, Karnataka 
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and Andhra Pradesh. In fact, the term peth as a locality-level administrative 
centre figures in a sixth century AD inscription from Bundelkhand and 
in a seventh century AD inscription from Satara distinct, Maharashtra. 
The petha/peņthā/piņthā seems to have been a trade centre larger than an 
adda (hatta or rural-level market places) and santhe (weekly fair), but smaller 
than a sizeable urban centre (pura/pattana). The pentha continued to exist 
as a middle category centre of trade in the Deccan in subsequent centuries 
(thirteenth-eighteenth centuries AD). Like the mandapikds in north India, 
the pentha (peth) in the Deccan was in a position to reach out both to rural 
hinterlands and large urban market areas. 

That the early medieval nagaram in the Tamil area had a distinct 

commercial character, has been well-recognized. The study of as many 
as thirty-three nagarams in the Chola territories by Hall tends to suggest 
their close association with nadus or locality-level centres. Though Hall’s 
conclusion that each nādu (with a number of villages under them) uniformly 
had a nagaram has been questioned by Chattopadhyaya, the inter-nādu and 
intra-nādu contacts of the nagaram have been more or less agreed upon. The 
close interaction between the nagaram as a locality-level mercantile centre 
and the nanadesi commercial body has also been impressed upon on the 
basis of the Chola inscriptions. Early medieval India, thus, witnessed three 
types of middle-tier commercial centres—mandapika, pentha and nagaram— 
rooted to their respective regions, the like of whjch had not been seen before. 
That they shared the common characteristics of providing linkages between 
the rural and urban market places cannot be overlooked. 

The active presence of merchants of various types, including the 
vaidehaka (petty trader), banjara (hawker or pedlar), sārthavāha (caravan 
merchant), sreshthin (very rich merchant, often as an investor), vaddu- 
vyavahari (the senior merchant), and nauvittaka (ship-owning merchant, 
equivalent and synonymous with the nakhuda in Persian and Arabic 
sources) can hardly be missed in the light of early medieval inscriptions 
and literary texts (particularly the voluminous Jaina literature). Recent 
economic historiography shows the awareness of not treating merchants 
as a blanket type, but of the possibility of arranging them in an order of 
primacy. The importance of the extensive network of two south Indian 
commercial organizations, viz., the 500 svamis of Ayyavole (Aihole) and the 
Manigramam (derived from the term vaniggrama) has also been effectively 
driven home by the researches of Appadurai, Abraham, Karashima and 
Subbarayalu. There are also interesting epigraphic data on the significant 
linkages of these bodies with the ruling group and also on their presence in 
Sri Lanka, lower Burma and maritime South-East Asia from the ninth to the 
twelfth-thirteenth centuries AD. 

It is rather strange that the perception of Indian feudalism have taken 
relatively few notice of the consistent and profuse information on the 
remarkable expansion of the Indian Ocean trade from around the eighth 
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Sham (Syria), which fetched enormous prices and were generally called 
bahri (sea-borne) horses. Marco Polo, providing insights into the overseas 
import of horses to India, accused the ruler at Tana (Thana in the Konkan 
coast) of conniving with local pirates for illegally procuring war horses from 
ships. Early medieval Bengal too become noted for trade in horses. The Pala 
inscriptions from the eighth to twelfth century AD repeatedly describe the 
supply of the best quality horses from the northern quarters (Uttarāpatha). 
Bengal during the Sena rule seems to have received supply of horses from 
the mountainous north-eastern parts. Minhajuddin in his Tabagat-i-Nasiri 
(thirteenth century AD) clearly mentions Lakhnauti (in north Bengal) and 
Nudia (in West Bengal) as two important horse-trading centres, many of 
which were brought by Arab merchants. 

This rapid survey of inland and sea-borne trade during the early middle 
ages clearly conveys a message contrary to the perception of a languishing 
trade, which is viewed as a major ingredient of the feudal formation in 
India. There was neither any dearth of trade within the subcontinent nor 
any decay of India’s role in the maritime commerce of the Indian Ocean. In 
fact, many of the facets in the Indian Ocean network of this period reached 
their fruition during the post-1300 days. It should be emphasized that 
the historiography of early medieval trade in India has often put an undue 
thrust on the transactions in high-value, small quantity, portable luxury 
items. Without negating the financial advantages arising out of trade in 
luxuries, it needs to be stressed that there is a growing body of evidence 
in favour of the more sustained and important, although less spectacular, 
trade in daily necessities. The early medieval period noted for remarkable 
expansion of agriculture which was closely associated with dealings in 
agricultural products, including grains—a feature that would gain greater 
visibility from the fourteenth century AD onwards. The marked tendency 
to confine the study of trade history to India’s participation (or lack of it) 
in long-distance foreign trade requires rethinking and revision in the future 
economic historiography of early medieval India. 

The problematic of the medium of exchange in this period has to be 
addressed at this juncture. The formulation of Indian feudalism has a major 
underpinning on the virtual absence of gold (and also silver) coins which, 
under worsening trade situations, were said to have made the way for cowry 
shells as the principal medium of exchange that was suitable merely for 
petty trade at local-level. There are grounds to accept the wide use of cowry 
shells (kaparadaka) and the lesser number of coins in precious metals minted 
by political powers in the period between AD 600 and AD 1000. One cannot, 
however, turn a blind eye to the specific information from early medieval 
Arab chronicles that cowry shells were in fact itself an item of long-distance 
maritime trade, being shipped from Maldives to Bengal. Bengal has been 
particularly marked for its dependence on cowry shells and hence cited as a 
typical area suffering from dwindling trade and endowed with other features 
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On the other hand, the south-easternmost parts of early medieval 
Bengal (Harikela and Pattikera for example), as B.N. Mukherjee shows, 
were thoroughly acquainted with high quality silver currency of 57.6 grains 
(i.e. struck on the well-known metallic standard of kārshāpaņa, purana and 
dramma), marked by their uninterrupted minting and circulation from the 
seventh to thirteenth century AD. The same area has yielded Abbasid gold coin 
too. The above numismatic evidence has strongly challenged the suggested 
absence of metallic currency of precious metal in Bengal and by extension, 
in north India. B.N. Mukherjee has further pointed to the changes in the 
metrology, shape and execution of the Harikela coinage from ninth century 
AD onwards that complies with the reformed Arabic currency of the same 
time. This numismatic evidence sets at naught the proposed incompatibility 
between money-based economy and landgrant economy, both of which are 
reported from Bengal. Traditional arithmetic tables from Bengal indicates 
the exchangeability between a silver coin and cowry shells at the ratio of 
1:1280. This further highlights the role of cowry shells as small exchange in 
realms without having a metallic currency of its own. 

The minting of coins as a prerogative of the state power began in India 
with the Bactrian Greeks, followed continuously thereafter up to seventh 
century AD. The apparent lack of dynastic coinage in India from seventh 
to the end of the tenth century AD has been sought to be explained in 
terms of changed political attitude to coinage, which was not regarded as 
an expression of sovereignty till the foundation of the Sultanate. In the 
fresh assessment of numismatic evidence, the numerous occurrences of 
coin-terms in inscriptions even in areas without dynastic coinages cannot 
be brushed aside. Twelfth century AD inscriptions from Bengal and Orissa 
mention such a term, chūrņņi, in association with kaparadaka and purāņa, 
in the context of assessment of the annual revenue in cash (sdmvatsarika 
hiranya, abbreviated in the record as sāmhi) from a village. The term stands 
for something powdered to dust or tiny pieces. Its mention along with other 
media of exchange may indicate that it too was a medium of exchange in 
gold or silver dust, equivalent to the prescribed weight standards of gold 
and silver coins. The disadvantages of dealing in coins of uncertain metallic 
purity and weight standard and/or transporting a huge number of cowry 
shells as a substitute to the metallic coin could be effectively minimized or 
countered by the alternative use of easily portable dust of precious metal 
of the same weight and value of the said coin. Mukherjee therefore argues 
for the use of a dust currency, located between the cowry shell—the basic 
medium of exchange—and a coin of precious metal. The possibilities of a 
complex three-tier currency system in eastern India have been extended to 
the overall north Indian situation on the basis of the Arabic accounts that 
report the use of gold dust in the kingdom of Juzr (i.e. the Gurjara-Pratihara 
realm). To this must be added the recent in-depth enquiry into the various 
north India coin hoards belonging to the early medieval times. Deyell 
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907, is proved by the existence of brihadrathyā (high street), kurathyā (small 
road), hattamārga (road leading to the market place), pūrvahattapradeša (a 
market place in the eastern guarter of the urban area), griha (residential 
house), avasanika (ordinary dwelling) and aparasaraka (house with balcony). 
Siyaduni, also labelled as a pattana where a māņdapikā stood, was another 
urban centre of prominence, marked by trade in essentials. It also served 
as a religio-cultural centre. The early medieval town of Gopādri (Gwalior) 
was known as a kotta. The said suffix indicates the importance of the urban 
area as an administrative-cum-military headguarters. That certain areas 
in an overall rural context could sometimes assume features of a town is 
occasionally available in our sources. The presence of a hattika (small rural 
market place) attached to Dhritipura (the suffix pura indicative of its urban 
nature) in early medieval Vanga under the Chandra kings is a case in point. 
Chattopadhyaya draws our attention to Naddula (Nadole) in Rajasthan. 
Naddula was one of the grdmas or villages among 12 such areas (dvddasgramiya 
Naddulagrāma). The central location of Naddula vis-a-vis other rural centers 
turned it into a point of convergence for movements among the twelve 
villages. This resulted in the subsequent transformation of the rural 
settlement into a trade centre with a māņdapikā. There is a distinct likelihood 
that the mandapika at Naddula derived its importance from its being a nodal 
point for the neighbouring rural surroundings and therefore it participated 
in the transactions of agricultural products. Naddula eventually became an 
urban centre (nāgara). The significance of such a centre of trade at a nodal 
point did not escape the attention of the Chahamanas, the local political 
power, who made it their political citadel. That Venugrama (Belgam) in 
Karnataka too emerged as an eminent point of convergence of merchants 
of various types and hailing from both neighbouring and distant areas with 
an impressive range of products—staples and luxuries—is recorded in an 
early thirteenth century inscription. There are clear proofs of Venugrama 
combining features of a commercial and a religious centre. 

In the far south the spurt of urban centres since ninth century coincides 
with the growing appeal of Vaishnava and Saiva sectarian devotional (bhakti) 
cults, the construction of monumental temples around sacred centres 
associated with these devotional cults and the increasing political power 
of the Cholas. These temples usually dominated the urban landscape. The 
cases in point are Thanjavur, the capital of the Cholas, and Gangaikonda- 
cholapuram, founded by Rajendra. Though Thanjavur had already existed 
prior to the rise of the Cholas, its heydays began with the accession of 
Rajaraja I in late tenth century. According to Champākalakshmī, at the very 
centre of Thanjuvur stood the monumental temple, Brihadisvara. Around 
the temple was located the quarter for the political and priestly classes, 
forming the uppermost crust of the elites and thus occupying the urban 
space closest to the shrine. After this came the residential area housing 
various urbane groups, including the residence of merchants. There were 
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within the region and also beyond it. The growing popularity of sectarian 
bhakti cults was often expressed in the brisk temple-building activities 
and/or patronage to matha complexes. Both the temple and the matha are 
found to have provided excellent meeting grounds for ruling groups and 
mercantile communities. The combinations of these formations helped 
the emergence and development of early medieval urban centres which by 
their distinctiveness are situated by Chattopadhyaya in the third phase of 
urbanization in Indian history. 


KIK 
An Overview of the Early Medieval Society 


Proliferation of Jātis 


The two previous sections tried to appreciate the changing nature of the 
polity and economy in the subcontinent during the early medieval times. 
Politics and economic pursuits cannot be divorced from the social milieu. 
The following pages seek to present an overview of various social groups and 
the interrelation among them and some salient aspects of social life during 
AD 600-1200. The purpose of this exercise is to examine the distinctive 
features of social life in early medieval India; in other words, the intention 
is to judge the extent and manner in which early medieval society differed 
from the situation prior to AD 600. The futility of looking at pre-modern 
Indian society purely from the normative sastric view has been driven home 
in previous discussions and needs to be emphasized here once more. The 
regular and numerous variances from the sastric norms—cited with the help 
of creative literature, impressions of non-indigenous authors and epigraphic 
materials—and their gradual accommodation in the ways of life in disparate 
regions of the subcontinent cannot be lost sight of. 

The impracticability of understanding early Indian society from a static 
and sastric point of view, rooted in the idea of perceiving the Vedic tradition 
as the fountainhead of all social norms in India, is clearly seen in the Puranic 
descriptions of the Kali age. The Kali age is uniformly regarded as the worst 
and the darkest of all the time cycles in the sacred texts because of the fall 
and disuse of many practices and traditions sanctioned by the Vedas. This 
led to the overwhelming influence of the epico-Puranic literature, replacing 
in many cases the authority of the Vedic tradition. The regulations in the 
Smriti or the Dharmašāstra literature, steeped in Vedic tradition, are seen 
in many normative texts of the early middle ages as inapplicable and not 
intellible as they stopped meaning what they had originally stood for. The 
voluminous and celebrated commentaries on major Smriti texts and the 
impressive Mīmāmsā (digest) texts offer fresh interpretations, modifications 
and occasionally substitutions of the sastric dicta in the light of the changing 
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according to the latest stratum of the Vedic literature, numbered eight in 
addition to the four varnas. In the Manusamhitā the number had already shot 
up to 60. The Vaijayanti of the early medieval times enumerated sixty-four jatis 
(a figure also appearing in the famous Kashmiri chronicle, the Rajatarangini) 
with the following break up: the primeval 4 varnas + 12 types of offspring 
of anuloma and pratiloma marriages + 48 offshoots arising out of further 
combinations. The significant point here is the incorporation of the four 
varnas into—and hence their identification with—the jati. 

The early Dharmašāstras and occasionally the early Buddhist texts would 
describe the brahmana both as a varna and jati. But the encapsulation of the 
fourfold varna division in the jati structure impresses upon us the importance 
of the jati system and not of the four varna model for understanding the 
nature of the early medieval society. The Brihaddharmapurāna, assignable 
to the early medieval times and associated with the situation in Bengal, 
speaks of thirty-six jātis of advija status. However, the number oi jatis is 
actually 41 in the text itself with 20 high (uttamasamkara) +12 intermediate 
(madhyamasamkara) + 9 low (adhamasamkara) groups. Outside and above 
these advija jatis stood various types of brahmanas, further subdivided into 
various gotras. The number thirty-six is of course a traditional/stereotyped 
figure in early medieval Bengal; this is further supported by the name of 
a village as Brihachchhattivannā (i.e. where resided thirty-six major social 
groups) in an early medieval copper plate. Attention may be drawn to the 
description of the said thirty-six groups as varnas, and this may account for 
the frequent interchangeability of the two terms, which had earlier stood 
for distinguishable social categories. The Brahmavaivarttapurāna, dated to 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, contain a list of one hundred jātis in 
medieval Bengal, highlighting thereby the rapid numerical increase of jatis. 
The Tamil areas in the far South is featured by the well-known Valngai 98 
and Idangai 98 which have been seen not merely jātis, but as super caste 
organizations with their respective corporate badges and privileges and 
empowered with imposing sanctions on those flouting their pretensions. 
Romila Thapar rightly pointed out that the four varna model was at the 
most a theoretical or ideal one, while in the jati one finds the functional 

category. That the sharp rise in the number of jātis in the early medieval 
times is to be appreciated in terms of the spread of sedentary settlements 
and brahmanical varna model in the erstwhile simpler lineage societies, of 
the crystallization of occupational groups into endogamous jātis and of the 
gradual absorption of the non-indigenous people into the Indian society has 
already been dealt with and need not be repeated here. The law-books and 
sacred texts did not present a uniform code. This should not be seen as a 
scenario for a society in decadences and degeneration. On the other hand, it 
speaks of enough scope of regional variations, relevant to respective local- 
level formations. The image of a changing society, responsive to the, then 
alterations in political, economic and cultural spheres, thus gains ground 
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areas, near and distant alike, are numerous enough to suggest the mobility 

of these people. 

It would be difficult to present an image of an undifferentiated brahma, 

na community. The increase in the number of brahmana gotras, pravaras, 

vamasas, pakshas, anvayas, ganas, gamis, etc., refers to their distinctiveness 

according to their lineages, regions and Vedic affiliations. Initially the 

number of gotras ranged between four and eight in the Ashtadhyāyī of 
Panini; by fourteenth century AD the number of gotras had risen to 500. 

No less than 200 gotra names are encountered in inscriptions alone, which 
took meticulous care to highlight the purity and pedigree of brahmanas as 
recipients of landgrants. Nandi draws our attention to the Boya brahmanas 
in the Deccan. The Boyas were a prominent non-Brahmanical community in 
the Nellore-Guntur region and identified with the Bedars of Kanarese origin. 
The Boyas emerged into prominence as a local power in the early medieval 
Deccan. This seems to have resulted in the greater importance of the non- 
brahmnical Boya priest, who is subsequently recognized at par with the Vedic 
priests. This might not have been an isolated or exceptional case. The rise 
of many local and supra-local monarchical powers in areas not associated 
previously with features of the state society could have transformed non- 
brahmanical priestly communities into brahmana priests with engineered 
gotra names and attending lineages. 

It is in this light that certain special rights and prerogatives of the 
brahmana, appearing in the Puranas and law-books, may be taken up. The 
Matsya Purana, for instance, exempts a brahmana from capital punishment. 
Medhatithi’s commentary on Manu takes a step further in exempting an 
atatayi (desperado) brahmana from capital punishment and also by ruling 
out any scope of even imposing monetary fines on him. The Skandapurāna 
urges to endow the brahmana with gifts without enquiring into his 
qualifications. The position of the law-givers and other sacred texts is 
expectedly beset with contradictions. Vijfianesvara’s famous commentary on 
Yajfiavalkya lays down that the special six-fold immunity for the brahmana 
would apply only to the most learned brahmanas. The same authority does 
not uphold any special exemption of brahmanas from punishments and he 
justifies the murder of an ātatāyī brahmana if the attacked person had no 
other options to save himself. The typical injunction of ever maintaining 
a careful distance—physical and cultural—from the Sudra is contradicted, 
compromised and diluted elsewhere by allowing the brahmana’s food to be 
cooked by the šūdra during calamity or distress. 

The sastric perception of a qualified and ideal brahmana sometimes 
finds a close resemblance with the portrayal of brahmanas in inscriptions. 
An early medieval record from Karnataka hails the brahmana who practices 
yama (restraint), niyama (observance), svādhyāya (Vedic study), dhyana 
(meditation), dhāraņa (concentration), mauna (silence), anushthāna (orthodox 
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rituls), japa (muttered prayers), samadhi (yogic trance) and Sila (conduct) 
A complete contrast to this image is also available in another inšēdpūjdis 
This record of AD 1164 from the Gāhadhavāla kingdom in north india 
gives a vivid account of the greedy (lampata) brahmanas, who by bribin 
(utkochamdattvā) a royal officer, managed to obtain an illegal copper sie 
(kutamra). The ruler, when he came to know of this fraud, punished the 
culprit officer, abrogated the grant and declared that these bedhane did 
not enjoy any grant of the land. It is also surprising to note the imposition 
of the death-duty by a Chola king upon the estates of a brahmana. The legal 
literature invariably views the brahmana’s property as the ‘poison of eae 
which under no circumstances, could be passed on to the king’s hand This 
is to drive home the point that the situation was far more complex and fluid 
than idealized in brahmanical legal literature and sacred texts that laid do 
rules from a particular point of view. - 
There are several instances in popular literature and inscriptions that the 
brāhmaņas took up various non-brāhmaņa professions, including that of 
merchants. An inscription from Karnataka (AD 918) informs us that each 
brāhmaņa gave three drammas as charity on the occasion of a marriage 
while a šūdra was reguired to give one dramma on the same occasion Ta 
a Brahmapura (brahmana settlement) in Srihatta (Sylhet Bangladesh) 
non-brahmanas like kāyastha, vaidya and ganaka were euch allotted lots 
of land of a larger size than the plots of some of the resident ease 
nas (AD 930). This is significant in that the size of the plot in a reli ious 
complex is expected to reflect the importance and influence of the holder 
of the plot in that establishment. In a matha-like brahmanical settlement 
therefore, the brahmana did not always enjoy the largest plot of land The 
ritual position of the brahmana did not always correspond to his etus and 
material position. It is also important to remember that not all members of 
the priestly community enjoyed material prosperity or patronage from the 
rich and the powerful. Inscriptional images, though sometimes stereotyped 
offer occasional pictures of the bewilderment of the rustic, poor ada 
sophisticated brāhmaņa experiencing the urban kos: and plea 
especially around the royal court. we 
l Theoretically, the brahmana is supposed to have the most intimate 
linkage with the kshatriya. The early medieval period in Indian histor 
albeit abounding in ruling houses, did not invariably witness a S 
kshatriya varna. That a kshatriya origin was not a precondition for gainin 
and establishing ruling power is amply borne out by many T 
instances of this period. There have been cases where the ruling authorities 
did not suppress their šūdra origin in their official records. A case in point 
is the Kakatiya dynasty of Warangal (in Andhra Pradesh from late twelfth 
to early fourteenth century AD). On the other hand, one can find a distinct 
tendency on the part of many new ruling lineages, without any apparent 
and established pedigree, to claim the Rajput status. In-depth are of 
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the political processes of these Rajput lineages by Chattopadhyaya point 
their origins either to some non-indigenous communities or to some 
tribes. Political and social prominence was often claimed by rulers of newly- 
established ruling houses emulating the life-style of famous kshatriya heroes 
of the remote past; inventing their descents from the solar or the lunar races 
or some epic heroes; constructing monumental temples; enshrining therein 
deities associated with sectarian bhakti cults and by positing the centrality of 
a dynastic cult to impress upon the centrality of its chief devotee and patron, 
ie. the ruler himself and his family. All these things appear to have resulted 
in the upward mobility of the members of such ruling lineages who regularly 
claimed to have been upholders of the brahmanical varņāšramadharma 
and secured active ideological support from the loyal group of important 
brahmana donees. In view of the much sought after legitimation of the ruling 
authority, in which the importance of the priestly community can hardly 
be minimized, the assertive role of the ruling lineage has been questioned. 
Many scholars have emphasized on the ruler’s dependence on the ritual 
support of the brahmana and on a sectarian bhakti cult; this has been 
presented as the evidence of the overall primacy of the spiritual authority 
over the temporal power. Even conceding the ruling lineage's seeking the 
spiritual authority of the priestly community, the latter, on the other hand, 
were often clearly supplicants of royal favour without which their sustenance 
would have surely been jeopardized. In fact on certain occasions the ruling 
power deliberately caused settlements of loyal brahmana groups to offset the 
potential aspirations of influential heads of mathas and temples belonging 
to Saiva, Vaishnava and Sakta affiliations. Usually local ruling lineages, often 
without any known pedigree, claimed kshatriya status and then contracted 
marriage alliances with established dynasties, which doubtless facilitated 
the enhancement of their power, prestige and status with backing from the 
priestly community. This avenue of possible upward social mobility, labelled 
as kshatriyazation (by Hermann Kulke).or Rajputization (by Surajit Sinha), 
proved advantageous to the ruling houses. In spite of the ‘multiplicity of 
ruling houses with self-styled or bestowed kshatriya status, it would be 
difficult to argue in favour of the presence of the kshatriya varna, second 
only to the brahmana, according to the traditional four-vama scheme. 

It is however, no less difficult to find an identifiable vaigya varna than 
constructing the image of a cohesive kshatriya varna. The Sruti ideal of the 
vaišya performing agriculture, cattle rearing and trade was given up in early 
medieval times as numerous occupational jatis took up multifarious crafts 
and professions without having to be subsumed within the vaisya varna. 
If there were any vaišyas, they became synonymous with the vanij or the 
merchant. There are some early medieval epigraphic documents that narrate 
about to the creation of settlements for trader by political authorities. 
Such a group of merchants were known as vaniggrama (more prominent in 
south India as maņigrāmam). Both local (vāstavya) and non-local/outsider 
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that suggest growing complexities and variances in their assessment of the 
šūdra's position. An interesting departure from the previous definition of 
the šūdra attracts our attention—the šūdra stands for all non-brāhmaņa 
groups in the perception of many early medieval texts. In other words, the 
term šūdra encapsulates all non-brahmana groups. The protracted and slow 
process of bracketing the vaišya with the šūdra thus comes to a culmination. 
There has been a systematic attempt to pronounce greater disabilities on 
them. The Parāšarasmriti debars food from the hands of a šūdra and prohibits 
sharing his seat with the brahmana The touch of the šūdra and subsequently 
his sight are also considered to cause pollution to the brahmana who should 
ward off the impurity by dchamana (ceremonial sipping of the water). In the 
Sutras and the early Dharmašāstras, the $udra had been enjoined upon to 
serve the three higher varnas, for example, by washing the feet of brahma, 
nas and guests—serving the three upper varnas or the dvijas was his only 
duty. The early medieval treatises often view the šūdra's touch as impure as 
that of the nishada The same derogatory attitude is evident in the injunction 
of taking out the corpse of the $udra (also that of the vaisya) by a city-gate 
other than the one meant for the brahmana. Medhatithi emphatically rules 
out any possibility of emancipation for the šūdra This attitude is further 
expressed in the Brīhannāradīyapurāņa (assignable between AD 750 and 
AD 900): 
A man who bows down to the liriga or image worshipped by a šūdra has no escape 
from sin seven by performing decades of thousand penances. Even in dire distress a 
twice-born man must not take to the profession of the Sudra. 


This is however only one side of the picture. The emerging similarity 
between the vaišya and the šūdra may suggest that agriculture, cattle rearing 
and artisanal activities, previously associated with the vaišyas, now could be 
performed by the šūdra This implies, according to Sharma, that the Sudra in 
the early medieval times would not have been bound by the sastric dictum 
of merely serving the three higher varnas (dvijati-susrusha) as his sole source 
of sustenance. The expansion of sedentary settlements, especially in the 
hitherto non-arable tracts in the early middle ages, must have provided the 
šūdra with the scope to engage in agriculture. This was further facilitated by 
the vaisaya’s identity with the vanik. It is not unlikely that under the strong 

influence of Jainism, the vaisya’s attachment to and interests in agriculture 
dwindled because ploughing the land was viewed to have resulted in killing 
many unseen and unknown lives. Theoretical treatises, despite their hostile 
attitude to the šūdra, began to approve the performance of purttadharma 
(patronage to works of public welfare and charity) by the šūdra. Such acts of 
charity could materialize if and when the šūdra had the necessary resources 
at his disposal. We have already hinted at the possibility of the opening of 
more occupational avenues for the šūdra in the early medieval period. Some 
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law-givers allowed the šūdra to perform various sacraments, from which 
he had earlier been debarred, though without the utterance of the Vedic 
mantras. 

Two non-brahmana social groups, and hence theoretically placed in the 

Sadra category, demand our attention—the kāyasthas and vaidyas. The 
kayastha, often synonymous with the term karana, is known since the early 
historical times as the scribe or the clerk. The spurt of landgrants in the 
post-AD 600 period would explain the more regular and numerical references 
to the kāyastha in the copper plates. There is little evidence to show that 
the kayasatha prior to AD 900 assumed any jāti-like feature; it denoted a 
profession that could be taken up by different varnas and social groups. Since 
AD 900 can be discerned a marked tendency to claim a distinct lineage on 
the part of the kayastha (e.g. valabhakayasthavaméa), as Chitrarekha Gupta 
argues. The descent from a leading karana (karanānāmagranī) was sought to 
establish social eminence. The immense power and prestige of the kayastha/ 
karana as an official scribe and also as a revenue officer were definite factors 
for his rise to eminence. Being a literate person in a society with little scope 
of literacy for the masses—largely dependent on oral traditions and verbal 
communications—generated position, power and prestige for the kayastha. 
His access to the political and administrative circles of course enhanced his 
status. The kayastha now was considered to be the most important non- 
brahmana group in eastern India and was second only to the brahmanas. In 
an age which abounded in the issuance of royal copper plate charters, the 
kayastha as the scribe or clerk was indispensable. As the scribe of important 
administrative documents, mostly land grants, he naturally had access to 
revenue records. The kayastha, therefore, subsequently became a revenue 
official. It is only likely that there would be enough scope of misuse and 
fraud perpetrated by the kayastha in league with landholders, rulers and 
local administrators. Their rapacious nature evoked Kalhana to equate them 
with snakes (kāyasthasarpāspadam). 

Let us now discuss the vaidya or physicians. As physicians, also called 
ambashthas, they were generally held in low esteem in law books. The hostile 
attitude to the vaidyas has sometimes been attributed to the superstitious 
and anti-science view in the brahmanical treatises. It may be possible that the 
close association of the physician with Buddhism and Buddhist monasteries 
probably made them further disagreeable in the brahmanical normative 
texts. The growing popularity of the brahmanical matha complexes in the 
early medieval times in a way facilitated the study and practice of medicine 
within sacred establishments. This is likely to have removed to some extent, 
the stigma associated with the vaidya’s profession. There are well-known 
examples of medical centres (Grogyasdlds) within both Buddhist vihāras 
and brahmanical mathas. Medical treatises like Ashtangahridya of Vagbhata 
(seventh century AD) and Chakrapanidatta’s Sabdachandrika (eleventh 
century AD) belong to this age. The considerable growth in botanical 
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of her youth was still preferred in the creative literary texts. The sastric view 
championed the ideal of savarna marriage and deplored the adharmya (non- 
righteous,) type of marriages like rākshasa and gāndharva, as the latter two 
are considered to have yielded only impure progenies like the innumerable 
antyaja groups. Still, the instances of a brāhmaņa marrying the daughter 
of a Savara chieftain, a courtesan marrying a fisherman and a kshatriya 
marrying a chandala maiden (the last act was sinful enough to be atoned by 
feeding 18,000 brahmanas) were not unknown in creative literature. Sircar 
informs that the Nāgarakhaņda section of the Skandapurāņa enumerates 
ten forms of marriages, which include the eight aforementioned ones and 
also two hitherto unknown and unheard forms: prātibha and ghātana. It 
is difficult to understand the precise and particular nature of these two 
forms of marriages. The Nagarakhanda being possibly composed in western 
India, it can however be assumed that the two new form of marriages were 
prevalent in this region. 
Marriage as an institution was generally viewed in the legal literature 
as indissoluble. The repeated use of the term prabhu (lord) to denote the 
husband may strongly underline the claim of the husband over the wife. 
The husband’s right to lend his wife to strangers for prostitution and 
procreation are upheld in the theoretical treatises. The ambivalent and 
often contradictory positions that the šāstras took are evident in the 
recognition of the married couple’s equal right to matrimonial property 
(dampatyor madhyagam dhanam). Contrary to the idea of indissolubility of 
marriage, runs the sastric injunction on nullity and divorce, though under 
exceptional situations of the loss (nashta), death (mrita), impotency (kliva) 
and renunciation (pravrajita) of the husband. But Narada and Parasara, who 
upheld such a provision, declared this as an exceptional way out applicable 
only during calamitous situations. The term punarbhū, denoting a remarried 
widow, continued to appear in legal treatises. Remarriage of widows appears 
to have been a problem with women of higher social groups; the lower 
jatis are unlikely to have observed any restriction on widow remarriage. 
In the upper strata of the society such a system could have resulted in the 
transference of family property to the family of the new husband and hence 
must have been reprobated by the theorists. An interesting feature is the 
growing sastric disfavour towards the practice of niyoga, i.e. the cohabitation 
of a sonless widow with her brother-in-law for the procreation of a male 
child. In view of growing complexities in property laws and recognition of 
the divisibility of joint family property, possibilities of inheriting the family 
property by the son of a niyoga union seemed to have further complicated 
the matter. The wife and the widow are generally granted little economic 
rights, except the stridhana, in the lawbooks. But epigraphic evidence from 
south India shows the ability of the wife/widow to alienate property, even 
the property of a male owner without seeking consent of the near agnates of 
the latter. The Smritichandrika recognizes women’s right to inherit property 
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aaron i ip; aah these Kashmiri queens are invariably depicted 
xt as cruel, power-hungry, licenti 
AAS uel, po ; ious and capable of entering into 
= ik a sarees and subordinates in order to satisfy thek lust 
r. On the other hand, Kalhana al 
i na also portrays them 
ee y: as resourcefu 
= aay F stateswoman. The two gueens are also credited on 
g cities and embellishing the citie i 
s and shrines a k i 
achievements. Rangachari i usi 
A gachari guestions whether the 
es assessment of the status 
mai bie > early medieval times needs to be done chiefly on the benchmark 
ee ķi im syndrome. Roy draws our attention to Kalhana’s account of 
an aaa asā the dombas and chandalas occupied position of 
i e Rājataranginī there are also i 
RR a instances of royal marriages 
C a and chaņdāla women. Roy therefore argues for relative e of 
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odox varna-jati norms. She takes the next logical step to 


patriarchal and orth 
early medieval 


suggest that the relatively less oppressive varna-jāti norms in 
o the rise of women to political prominence. 


lation to Suvira Jaiswal s view that greater the 
ronounced would be the degradation 


Kashmir were instrumental t 
Her analysis finds a close corre 
rigours of the varna-jati norms, more p 
of women. 

The portroyal of Rudramadevi, the Kakatiya queen of the late thirteenth 
century in eastern Deccan, has been queried by Cynthia Talbott in historical 
sources. While standard works on Kakatiya political history described her 
reign more as an isolated and exotic event, Talbott offers incisive analysis of 
epigraphic texts. Rudrama, the daughter the greatest of the Kakatiya rulers— 
d her father in AD 1262 and reigned for nearly twenty- 
seven years. The succession took place because of the absence of a male heir. 
In the event of the absence of a son of the reigning king, the previous practice 
was to pass on the throne to the next brother or the brother’s son. However, 
Ganapati departed from this practice and made her a conjoint ruler with him, 
thereby preventing the possibilities of contestations of her succession. Upon 


becoming fully independent in AD 1262, she fought many wars and died ina 


battle. Though actually a queen, she is represented is the Kakatiya records as 
yal, parallel to 


Rudradeva maharaja, that is, a male ruler. Her martial portra 
any other heroic male ruler, is known from her epithet rājya-gajakešarī; this 
goes well with the description that she wore male attire and led her soldiers 
in battles. Yet on the other hand, Rudrāma is delineated in contemporary 


sculptures as a woman riding on a lion. In terms of visual representation, 


she is thus more akin to the figure of goddess Durgā. In addition to being a 


she was a married woman, her husband Vīrabhadra, being 
a rather insignificant and shadowy figure of the Eastern Chālukya family. 
She was also the mother two daughters. She did not leave behind any male 


heir and the throne passed on to her grandson Pratāparudradeva, the last 


king of the Kākatīya family. Talbott accounts for Rudrāmās rise in terms 
h century AD Deccan that 


of the relatively decentralized polity in thirteent 
gave central importance to family and descent in the socio-political system. 
The question of unbroken family succession was of paramount importance 
and critical to ensure that a woman successor to the throne was congruent 
to the socio-political situation. Talbott further underlines the importance of 
the tradition of cross-cousin marriage and marriage between kin groups in 
peninsular India; this allowed to utilize the natal connections politically and 


socially even after the woman’s marriage. 

The portrayal of women in south India offers an image of special 
hakti tradition. The point has been illuminated by 
hadevi and Karaikkal 
Ived in the spiritual 
d unquestioned 


Ganapati—succeede 


powerful ruler, 


association with the b 
Vijaya Ramaswamy with reference to Andal, Akka Ma 
Ammaiyar. All the three women were intensely invo 
tradition of bhakti. The idea of complete submission an 
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Perceived Vishnu as her husba 


her BEN m 
composition in English translation may be cited here: 


The Brahmins earmar i ifici i 
For the divine i A ji ra jaki 
Ifit were to smell [polluted by a stray fox? 

My white graceful breasts are meant 

For the bearer of the conch and discus 


O, Manmatha! Is it fair that one should 


Even think of bestowing them on a mere mortal? 


(Source: Ramaswamy) 


ae - In her composition she 


Ona frame of water, raising a roof of fire 
Spreading the hailstones for the bridal bed 
3 husband without the head, married a wife without | 
y parents gave to mean inseparable life ji 
They married me to Lord Chenna Mallikarjuna 


(Source: Ramaswamy) 


I k 
P: S = context, one should also take into acco 
i ndia. Known as tevaratiyar (devotee of d 
of god) and taliyi Pi 
however, were, according to Leslie Orr 
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the records from Kāfichīpuram where their presence as donors is beyond 
any doubt. Their donations imply that they had access to resources, a part of 
which they transferred as gifts to temples. This would further suggest that 
they had some control over the resources of their households. The donations 
resulted in elevating their status: the temple women enjoyed the right to 
sing a certain part of the hymn before the deity and a special place close to 
the deity during ritual processions. 


XXIII 


New Features in Social Milieu 


The early medieval period is well-known for considerable growth in the 
development of logic as a science, and this will be evident from the survey 
of the vast corpus of available literature. Consequently there was immense 
elaboration on the subject of establishing various types of proof which 
had a direct bearing on the institution of family and property. Once again, 
the agrarian spread and the development of the more complex state and 
the jati society had definite impacts on legalities of family and property. 
In the commentary on the Manusamhitd, 18 offences have been enlisted, 
out of which ten are related to property and two to family. Similarly, the 
Kātyāyanasmriti in its list of ten major offences included five concerning 
property and two regarding family. 

Offences could be met with, at least in the sastric traditions, by terrible 

retributions. A dvija taking up the profession of a $udra could be branded 
as a chandala or outcaste. One who did away with his own prescribed work 
and lived by that of others was admonished as a pāshaņda or heretic. He 
who deviated from dchara (usage), expected as per the dictates of his ūšrama, 
was pronounced as a patita or fallen. The most dreaded punishment was 
the exclusion/expulsion of the culprit by some local bodies, including guild- 
like organizations. Such an offender was made known to be a traitor to the 
village (grāmadrohī), to the locality (nāttudrohī), even a traitor to the king 
and finally, to a sectarian deity, be it Siva, Vishnu or some Sakta divinities. 
Objectionable habits could be brought to book by corporate abandonment 
of the wrong-doer. The infliction of excommunication could easily exert 
unbearable social pressure on the victim, for whom it was no less severe 
than a death sentence. It might be suggested that such notions of sins and 
the sinner (pataka) had probably much less effect on the menial jatis, whose 
position was already ostracized. 

The brahmanical society, stressing ceaselessly on strict codes, had in 
it some escape routes too. The sinner could be purified by expiations 
(prayaschittas), which greatly attracted the attention of law-givers. The 
purification of the wrong-doer could be performed under the guidance and 
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synon j i ayaschi 
alas in this age. If prayaschittas were meant for one’s readmission 
ommunity, vratas were performed wi i 
di , th a view to achievi i 
bd aa | wi O achieving tangible 
xisting life. It is significant 
ts i life. to note that vratas were m 
for aes Jātis and women (including widows and prostitutes) ki 
e . . . . M 
sae won base of religious rituals associated with the performance of 
i sai early GARM vratas appears to have been much wider than that of 
IC sacrifices of earlier days. Inse 
i ; parably attached to the i i 
n of increasin 
phasis on prayaschittas and vratas and the growth of sectarian bake 


of ; Meee i 
ae (niyati) since the sixth century BC, considerably grew in thi 

E ; It seems to have contained conflicts and social tensions ° 
e co eae a : Li i 

us mplexities ot committing a sin, cleansing of the sin by prayaschitta 

ai Z tīrthas and finally ensuring re-admission into the 

ity could be set aside at a sing] i 

gle stroke if one reno d 

aa l id sing unced the world, 
y becoming a sannyāsin. This is the reason why Thapar considers 
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XXIV 


It is true that perceptions of a traditional Indian society are dominated by 
considerations of the caste system. This was undoubtedly an all-pervasive 
institution and no aspect of life was untouched by it. Several religious 
groups of this period were in fact known to be jatis. The Jainas considered 
themselves a jati. The Lingayats, though strongly advocated inter-marriages 
among different jatis, themselves assumed the appearance of an endogamous 
caste group. 
The European study on this institution is voluminous and tends to present 
it as a unique phenomenon, which sharply differentiated the traditional 
Indian society from its western counterpart. There has been a marked 
thrust in the European/Western understanding of the varņa-jāti system on 
highlighting the greater importance of the community and group than of the 
individual as a typical feature of Indian social formations. The innumerable 
jatis, placed in strict hierarchical order, are thought to have precluded any 
notion of cohesion and homogeneity—major ingredients in the making of 
a state society and a national identity. Pre-modern India (including India 
of pre-1300) is therefore considered to have been incapable of experiencing 
a bureaucratic structure and political order, comparable to that in the 
Occident. The idea of relative purity and impurity is sought to be the principal 
force and the essence of sustenance of the hierarchical varna-jati system. 
This hierarchical arrangement of the society was further strengthened 
enormously by religious principles, which endowed it with apparent 
inflexibility and perpetuity. It has been argued that in this hierarchical 
set up, the noncompetitive ranking system allowed little or no individual 
initiative and innovation. The varna-jati structure, with the ritual hierarchy 
as its central idea, was projected to be essentially anti-individualistic. This 
has mainly been done with a view to contrast with the western world-view 
supposedly based on egalitarian values. Such formulations Slave been duly 
criticized as views stemming from the readings of and an excessive reliance 
on the brahmanical sastric norms. It would be a major folly to see in the 
šāstras a monolithic, immutable and repetitive structure. 

One cannot turn a blind eye to the law-giver’s conscious attempts in early 
medieval and medieval times to assume an identity and mutual referability 
among conflicting sources (ekavākyatānyāya). Beneath the apparent sastric 
inflexibility has been discerned the attempts of the mīmāmsākāras to select 
one of the several alternatives from amongst the discordant authorities. The 
other well-known method was to use the word ‘cha’ and, also) to facilitate the 
inclusion of additional items or points, obviously to the advantages of the 
šāstrakāras. Former Smriti regulations were occasionally set aside by these 
šāstrakāras on the ground of being obsolete in the Kali age and was replaced 
with Smriti laws of even dubious origin. The same authorities also fell back 
on a convenient Smriti rule that if a dharmic regulation was really disliked 
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ae profitably by abstracting from historical chan 
a the study of long-term historical and socio 
any of these are examples of fine scholastic exe 


western society and in a way, glorified th 


l = e varna-jati j 
Indian ways of explaining the proliferatio eee 


ns of jātis and the remarkable 


two standpoints, their influential role in s 
of the system can hardly be missed, 
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Chattopadhyaya terms ‘epicentric’ views. The changes, although often slow 
and imperceptible particularly from the Occidental point of view, must be 
situated in their local roots and seen as movements from within rather than 
as aberrations/deviations from the sastric norms. The futility of perceiving 
early medieval India as a phase plunging into darkness or steady decline has 
already been pointed out. The problems in the social and political life cannot 
also be grasped by merely citing the evidence of Islamic conquests since the 
eleventh century AD. There are many proofs of massacre and looting in the 
wake of Ghaznavid and Ghurid invasions. But such tragedies in social and 
cultural life were not typically associated with Islamic rulers invading India. 
Exactly when north India was facing Ghaznavid invasions, two powerful 
dynasties in the south—the Cholas and the Western Chalukyas—were also 
engaged in bitter hostilities. Though both these ruling houses were devout 
worshippers of Siva, the commonalty of religion did not deter Rājarāja I from 
destroying brahmanas’ property, violating women, killing children in the 
Chalukya realm where the Chola devastations resulted in jātināša (literally, 
breakdown of the caste order: the Hottur inscription of AD 1007). Nothing 
more terrible could have happened in the brahmanical social order than the 
breakdown of the caste system. Violence, looting and massacre in war was 
not peculiar to Islamic invaders who came to India. One remembers here 
that the Sri Lankan Buddhist chronicle considered the Chola army as blood- 
sucking yakshas, who devastated Buddhist monasteries in Sri Lanka. 
There is no straightforward black or white image of any political power 
vis-a-vis the existing society and culture. The same Cholas, despite being 
ardent Saivas, strongly patronized the famous Buddhist monastery, 
Chūdāmīņivihāra near Tanjore—the very core area of the Chola realm. The 
point that emerges is that any breakdown of the social, political and cultural 
order in traditional early Indiacannot be ascribed to the Ghaznavidand Ghorid 
invasions. Nor was there a violent and irreparable rupture in the past due to 
the establishment of the Delhi Sultanate. Taking the cue from R.C. Majumdar 
and K.M. Munshi, many historians glorified the Gurjaras and other Rajput 
ruling houses for offering resistance to Muslim rulers. Masterly analyses of 
early medieval inscriptions and literary texts by B.D. Chattopadhyaya clearly 
establish that the Muslims were never viewed as the single enemy and a 
single target of these rulers, who fought many other contemporary rivals in 
the subcontinent. The construction of a homgenized Hindu and a Muslim 
entity is invalid, nor is it supported by empirical foundations. While there 
are known instances of contestations between different powers of India 
and Muslim rulers in the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, there are 
no less data on the cooperation and coexistence in social and economic life 
since the arrival of Muslims as merchants, preachers and conquerors. The 
Rashtrakuta rulers (called Balharas) are praised in the Arab accounts for 
encouraging the settlements of Muslim merchants. The five Rashtrakuta 
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inscriptions from Chinchani, in fact, demonstrate how Muslim Arabs 
(tajjikas) were asked to be present as witnesses to grants of land to a matha 
in Sanjan (north of modern Mumbai); several of these Muslim merchants 
had their names Sanskritized in the records. The most striking testimony 
comes from Somnath, which is often—though wrongly—showcased as the 
emblem of blot and misery that Islam brought to India. In AD 1264, Somnath 
witnessed close ties between a Hormuzi merchant, nakhuda Nuruddin firuz 
and the local landowner Chhad a to such an extent that they were called 
righteous friends (dharmabāndhava). The relevant bilingual inscription 
records the active support of local eminent Hindus to construct a mijigti or 
mosque (masjid) at Somnath. The spirit of synthesis is best brought out by 
the same record AD 1264, which invoked Allah as Visvartipa (of Universal 
form), Šūnyarūpa (Formless or Aniconic) and Lakshyālakshya (One who can 
be seen and yet be invisible). Recent studies of the Sanskrit inscriptions of the 
Delhi Sultanate by Pushpa Prasad demonstrate the regular Sanskritization 
of Muslim rulers’ names and the definite use of the term gotra to show the 
dynastic lineages of Sultans and of Muslim administrators appointed by 
them. The such cherished notion of an exalted position of women in general 
in early India and their gradual segregation, confinement and degradation 
chiefly as a result of Islamic inroads is fictitious, not backed by reliable 
evidence. The deliberate subordination of women by a predominantly 
patriarchal and patrilineal society can be seen operative in India since the 
later Vedic period. 

The most notable feature in the socio-economic, political and cultural life 
during the period under review is the growth of distinct regional entities. This 
multiplicity, we have repeatedly argued, should not be perceived as symbols 
of socio-political confusions and degenerate ways of life. In-depth studies of 
the early medieval villages have raised serious doubts about the well-known 
characterization of Indian rural life as vegetative and stagnant. The very 
understanding of the village as an undifferentiated and homogenous category 
has come under challenge. Chattopadhyaya awakens us to the possibility of 
finding in the epigraphic literature different type of villages; contacts and 
communications at intra-village and inter-village levels; and the graded 
importance of different rural units in terms of their socio-economic and 
political positions. These findings have generated a different image, strong 
enough to set aside the long-accepted stereotypes of rural societies and rural 
settlements. This once again underlines the significance of the changing 

historical perspectives of local formations. The search for local formations 
in preference to static, invariant and unitary pattern is also consistent with 
a few over-arching and super-ordinate tendencies in the socio-economic, 
political and cultural life during the early medieval period, cutting across 
disparate regions and localities. Their roots were firmly embedded in the 
processes of: (1) continual agrarian expansion; (2) spread of the varna-jati 
society; (3) incorporation and absorption of various rites, rituals and belief 
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tems of the less hierarchized tribal groups into ae oe 
bhakti cults; (4) the steady emergence of the more complex state 


g sectarian 
society and 


polity. 
XXVI 


An Overview of the Cultural Scenario 


i i t the 
The fascinating diversity and lively regional features, which = sā A 
lity, society and economy of the period under review from t e . ākā 
ae. made their presence felt in the cultural scenario during the p 
P , 


ne d 
AD 600 to 1300. The subject itself is capable of filling up several books an 


f } . | j : f } 1 : 
] ti X 
bitious scale of discussions 


i i i not set out on an am 
eed | traditions, but merely offers an 


eee PAN ĒKAS suis in cultural life, along with 
he di kāja ri S ultiplicity of cultural traditions in disparate | 
Ka ae tinent. We intend to focus on three principal facets of cu tura 
i on all N us ideas and practices, literary creations and art ME 
— an underlining is the unmistakable linkage e 
Ada facets. Literary output Was often, though not Ker vena 
beliefs, philosophical concepts and religious lane Sanaa 4 
timents and practices, to a very large extent foun 3 MA 
the wonderful world of visual arts, especially architecture a 2 ka 
The common thread that passed bas era bees ae 
i a 
Wan oaa preceding phase (c. AD e 
a tend 1 cults emerged to reckoning. This trend in cultura ife 
a ua during the next six or seven centuries and witnessed 
ās on of sectarian bhakti cults, which profusely 
influenced literary output and visual arts. If this on 7 R? 
i bcontinental commonalty in cultural life, t e dev p A 
o avotional cults, languages and literatures - visual gs - 
= i iversities. This is the time w 
saa _- 5 tai Gee treatises acknowledged the 
kakas out the regional vernacular (desi) style from the classical genre 
ij a). This is visible not merely in literary texts, but also n 
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A ih imi tructural temple styles were 
ae T em V the north Indian (Nāgara) temples 
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i f th 
with a third regional architectural style (Vesara) followed in parts 0 e 


Deccan (especially Karnataka). 


overview by hi 
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an unprecedented proliferati 
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Religious Life 


Oo ‘ i 
KAN m Sa ac survey by first taking up a discussion on religious life 
elief systems. A broad and generic f igi feis 
wk generic feature of religious life i 
an ee oe ja ti of Brahmanical bhakti ails ae 
ecline of Buddhism from its i ition ¢ 
dd previous position of pre- 
ama The attractions to Jainism are noted mostly in dejas India and 
a men in the Deccan. The seventh century speaks of the continued appeal 
ieee ve in an all-India context, evident especially from the Chinese 
v ji Xuan Zang (travels in India, AD 629-45) and Ijing (in India from 
a F neers oo did not fail to note that many erstwhile 
centres had already been past their best da 
ys, as he com 
a ne relatively fewer number of monks in several Buddhist lā 
ska iii eats Buddhism continued to have enjoyed prominence wa 
rm India. This is evident from the accounts of 
i ) of the celebrated monast 
ee ae EE to us by Xuan Zang and jing. There is tittle doubt 
ition to being a major Buddhist centre, N 
t , Nalanda mo 
an outstanding centre for learning. Xuan Zang informs Rika (4 an 
si of the Yogācharā doctrine in Nalanda, which he studied g 
ae at ean The archaeological remains of Nalanda 1 
e lively and multifarious activities at this ic si 
monastic site. Iji 
es of the See of Nalanda and Bodhgaya and Tilodaka eae ee 
, according to him, accommodated a tho 
: A usand monks. O f th 
important Buddhist monasteries was R itti Pa 
| aktamrittika mahāvihāra (Lo-to-mo- 
ona that stood close to Karnasuvarna, the capital - AN well 
sae $ : da king Sasanka. The ruins of this monastery have been found at 
> c to Murshidabad in Bengal; the site was excavated by S.R. Das 
ee vika a os ee as Po-shi-po monastery. šūnās for 
āra (Yasuvihāra) in northern Bengal (P 
That Samatata in the easter krās 
atat nmost part of the Bengal delta also h 
_- figures in his account. Remains of a monastery of ant 
a by Debala Mitra at Ratnagiri in Orissa Resides 
ia, Buddhism had a notable presence in th 
ee p ce in the lower Indus region in 
g the seventh and eighth i 
pi a g centuries, as the author of 
gh a late text i i 
a ) narrates in the context of his account of 
R reg S the va century, Buddhism began to fade out from 
ns of the subcontinent, except th i 
j ; pt the eastern pårt, which 
R OS support to Buddism by the Pāla ase of Bengal and 
a E $ a ition to Nalanda, a few more significant Buddhist ae 
se oe (near Nalanda), Vikramašilā (remains at Antichak, Bihar) 
apuri (remains at Paharpur, in northern part of Bangladesh) These 
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were centres of Mahayana Buddhism. Recent decades have brought to light 
the existence of a major monastic site of the Pala times at Jagajjivanpur 
(Malda district, West Bengal). Known first from an inscription of the time 
of Mahendrapāla (c. AD 840-55), monks of the Mahayanist Avaivarttika sect 
had a major presence in this monastery. Interestingly enough, the earliest 
known presence of this Mahayana sect comes from an early sixth century 
inscription from ancient Samatata (now in Bangladesh). Recent excavations 
at Jagajjivanpur (not yet complete) have already revealed the remains of this 
large monastery, thus, confirming what is known from the inscription. At 
Mahabodhi (present Bodhgaya) stood the great temple, commemorating the 
attainment of Enlightenment by the Buddha. Mahabodhi attracted Buddhist 
visitors from distant lands. Thus, came to Mahabodhi Viradhara, a resident 
of Nagarahara (Jalalabad, Afghanistan) who recorded his visit to the most 
sacred Buddhist centre in an elaborate prašasti-like inscription in the eighth 
century. At these monasteries, it is likely that the worship of the Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas were accompanied by complex rites and rituals. The Mahayana 
text, Bodhicharyavatara by Šāntideva (c. eighth century), lays down the 
principal rites to be observed during the worship following the Mahayana 
doctrine: bathing the image with scented water; ritual offering of food, 
flowers, fragrance, clothes and incense; the accompaniment of vocal and 
instrumental music during the ritual worship. The turn of the millennium 
ushered in a new element to the existing Mahayana practices, namely 
complex and esoteric Tantric ideas and practices. One major outcome of 
this was the growing visibility of female deities (particularly the worship of 
Tara in diverse forms) in both Tantric Buddhist texts and iconography. The 
nts paved the way for the incorporation 
of complex rituals often oriented to sexual practices. The Hevajratantra, for 
instance, upholds that liberation from the illusory worldly existence and the 


cessation from the seemingly interminable cycle of birth, death and rebirth 


were possible by using and sublimating sexual energy. The eternal happiness 


of nirvana was considered achievable and put on par with the bliss experienced 
during sexual union that ideally was not meant for the satisfaction of carnal 
demands nor for procreation. It is therefore not surprising that in the 
Buddhist iconography of this phase, a special significance was attached to 
the image delineating the union between the male and female principles, 
in the form of a coitus. Miranda Shaw’s recent studies on women in Tantric 
Buddhism suggests that it offered possibilities of liberation of women in the 
denlightening relationship propounded in 


growing influence of Tantric eleme 


non-exploitative, non-coercive an 


Tantrism. 
Two sects emerged as a result of the impacts of Tantrism on Buddhist 


ideas and practices: Vajrayana and Mantrayana. One of the greatest figures of 
Vajrayana Buddhism was Atiga Diparnkara who belonged to the late phase of 
the Pala rule in eastern India and associated with Vikramasila monastery. He 
is said to have been initially trained in Suvarnadvipa (maritime South-East 
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Asia) from where he eventually returned to Bengal. He continued the rich 
tradition of proselytization in Buddhist religion and was instrumental in the 
spread of Vajrayana Buddhism in Tibet, where he breathed his last. During 
the last phase of its significant presence in Bengal, Buddhism witnessed the 
emergence of another sect, Sahajayana that denounced the overwhelming 
role of elaborate rituals and the use of magical mantras. Saraha, one of the 
salient figures of Sahajayana Buddhism, considered that it was possible to 
attain liberation and enlightenment by faithfully following the instruction 
of a true guru, while enjoying a worldly life. 

It is true that by the late twelfth century, Buddhism was gradually fading 

out from its last stronghold in eastern India; only the easternmost part of 
the Bengal delta (Samatata-Harikela region) remained an isolated pocket 
of Buddhism. Buddhism’s gradual disappearance from the land of its origin 
coincided with the rapid spread of brahmanical bhakti cults, which offered 
strong challenges to Buddhism. To this should be added the lessening 
royal support to Buddhism (the Palas of Bengal being an exception to this 
general trend), which had earlier received sustained patronage from several 
ruling houses. The Turkish invasion of north India at the end of the twelfth 
century, during which Nalanda and other monasteries were destroyed, also 
contributed to the decline of Buddhism. No less significant was the factor 
that the vast transformation of Buddhism under the influence of elaborate 
rituals and Tantric practices eroded the distinctiveness of Buddhism from 
Brahmanical sects and cults. The Buddha was incorporated as one of the 
ten incarnations (avatāras) of Vishnu. In contemporary philosophical 
debates, there was regular questioning of the emphasis on renunciation in 
Sramanic traditions. If this was considered too unrealistic for an ordinary 
person, monkhood was caricatured as an idle and comfortable way of life, 
allowing convenient escape from social obligations. Throughout its history, 
Buddhism emphasized on the liberation of individual and the monastic life 
for the renouncer. On the other hand, it hardly provided an alternative or 
counterpoint to the Brahmanical rites and rituals connected with the daily 
life or the way of life (for example, the rites of passage or samskāras) of an 
ordinary person who had not renounced the world. 

The other premier Sramanic religion, Jainism, did not spread outside 
the subcontinent like Buddhism did, but it continued to exist—especially 
in western India and Karnataka—while Buddhism became relegated to 
background. In addition to the well-known presence of Jainism in Gujarat, 
Rajasthan, Jainism made its presence felt in western areas of Bengal, 
Orissa and parts of Madhya Pradesh. It did receive significant support 
and patronage from a number of royal houses and rulers. Thus, there was 
sustained support to Jainism from the Chālukya rulers of Gujarat, notably 
by Kumārapāla, whose leanings to Jainism prominently figure in the works 
of the famous scholar Hemachandra. In northern and western Deccan, 
the Rāshtrakūta rulers (particularly Amoghavarsha) were also patrons of 
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hagiography Sankara figures as the supposed founder of the Daganami 
sect (sampradaya). He is also credited with the establishment of four or five 
mathas (religious establishments/complexes) in four cardinal directions of 
the country. Whether this really took place, or Sahkara’s name and memory 
were evoked by later theorists to derive legitimacy, is difficult to ascertain. 

Sankaracharya’s ideas exerted enormous influence on subsequent 

thinkers, who in numerous mathas and educational establishments 
developed, elaborated and honed his formulations. There were, however, 
also challenges and contestations to Sankara’s formulations. The most 
serious critique to Sankara’s philosophy came from the eleventh century 
South Indian thinker, Rāmānuja. A Tamil brahmana, Rāmānuja imparted 
instructions at the famous Srirangam temple at Tiruchhirappalli (in modern 
Tamil Nadu). He is celebrated as the founder of the Sri Vaishnava movement. 
Rāmānuja challenged Šankara's central philosophy that knowledge or the 
way of knowledge (jiiānamārga) was the sole means of the liberation of the 
soul from rebirth. He proposed instead that knowledge (jrtāna) was merely 
one of the means of this coveted liberation, the other option being one’s 
taking recourse to devotion (bhakti), which too was capable of delivering 
individual liberation. In fact, Rāmānuja espoused the primacy of bhakti or 
devotion as a means of liberation. He considered that pure devotion required 
complete negation of one’s Self as one, steadfast in the path of bhakti, would 
give oneself completely, unquestioningly and entirely to one’s favourite 
deity. By doing so, the demarcation between divinity and devotee goes away, 
paving a way for the merger and identity between the individual soul and 
the Ultimate Being. Ramanuja, therefore, not only contested the primacy of 
the path of knowledge, but also advocated that the path of devotion (bhakti) 
was more effective and reliable than the path of knowledge (jrtānamārga). It 
is possible to discern in Ramanuja’s philosophy an amalgam of upanashidic 
tenets, brahmanical theology and elements of the bhakti movement. 

A critique of Ramanuja appeared in the ideas of the thirteenth century 
theologian Madhva. Himself a devout Vaishnava, he seems to have attempted 
a synthesis of bhakti and Brahmanical theology. As the supreme deity 
Vishnu, in his formulation, grants his grace to his devotees, who thereby 
were assured of the liberation of their souls. The supreme deity however, 
showers his grace only to those devotees with a pure soul. There is, therefore, 
a process of selection involved and this selection was not arbitrary—unlike 
the philosophy of Rāmānuja. Whereas Rāmānuja advocated for special 
privileges of higher castes in spiritual matters, Madhva was against excluding 
certain categories of šūdras from worshipping in temples. In fact, he stressed 
on the need for throwing open the temples to all šūdras, though he achieved 
limited success in this venture. What needs to be emphasized here is that 
these philosophical schools recognized their respective founders as historical 
personalities (Sankara, Rāmānuja, Madhva). Each sect (sampradāya) was 
considerably aware of the handing down of the philosophical tradition from 
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the founder to the succession of teachers and commentators of a particular 
school, thus highlighting historicity of each tradition. 
These highly complex philosophical and theological debates, extremely 
significant landmarks in cultural history, drew upon Vedic Brahmanism, 
which was considered by these thinkers as pristine. But such intricate 
and abstract theological discussions were concerns of a small minority 
of profound thinkers. Far greater in popularity and practice than these 
on-going scholarly debates were devotional cults that found an excellent 
apparatus of expression and proliferation in the numerous Puranas. The 
emergence of devotional sects to prominence is datable around AD 300- 
600; the tendency not only continued, but consolidated during the next six 
centuries. The most prominent among the devotional sects were associated 
with Vaishnavism and Saivism. Sacred centres of Vaishnavism and Saivism 
were located in monumental temples and/or religious complexes (mathas), 
which in their turn were rooted to celebrated centres of pilgrimage. This was 
a new movement in religious life, different from the Vedie sacrificial cult, 
centred as it was on the offering of worship (puja, distinct from yajfia) by a 
devotee or devotees to the personal divinity. The act of worship was open toa 
larger number varna-jati groups, unlike the elaborate Vedic sacrifices, which 
were confined mostly to the elite groups. Sectarian bhakti cults had a wide 
social base and appeal, cutting across social barriers, and this explains the 
rapid spread of devotional cults. Mythologies associated with a particular 
deity, often with a strong local and regional base, began to find a space in the 
Puranas, which themselves had distinct sectarian and/or regional affiliations. 
Narratives of a particular devotional cult could be both oral and composed 
in a regional language. As the local cults got gradually incorporated into 
what may be called Puranic Hinduism, their respective narratives also 
formed part of the Sanskritic tradition and were pooled into the Puranic 
anthologies. Contributions by R. C. Hazra shows that the movement gained 
further momentum as many Upapurāņas (subsidiary and/or minor Puranas) 
were composed with a view to incorporating local rituals and customs into 
established sectarian devotional cults. The process could hardly have been 
operational, but for the inherent flexibility facilitating accommodation of 
many non-Brahmanical elements into the mainstream Hindu cults. 
Vaishnavism got a major fillip with the composition of the Harivamša 
which was incorporated into the Mahābhārata as a supplement or an 
appendix (khila). It narrates the childhood and youth of Krishna as an 
incarnation of Vishnu. The immense popularity of the concept of the ten 
incarnations (avataras) of Vishnu continued unabated during this period. A 
new feature to the Vaishnava iconography was the regular occurrence of the 
figures of Lakshmi, Bhūdevī and Sridevi as consorts of Vishnu. Radha as the 
devoted beloved of Krishna seems to have first appeared in the Gitagovinda 
of Jayadeva and the Brahmavaivartta Purana, both having a clear association 
with eastern India. 
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at once as a malevolent and benevolent deity who presided over calamity 
(vighnesa) and also ensured cessation of hindrances (vighnanasaka). 

Another unmistakable feature of religious beliefs and practices was the 

growing presence of Tantrism and Tantric practices. Tannic practices were 
occasionally observed independently; but in many cases, these infiltrated 
various brahmanical sects and became formalized. The most apparent case 
in this context is the increasing visibility of the cult of the goddess. The 
strong connections between Tantric ideas and practices and Devī worship 
are undeniable. Tantric beliefs and practices are also noted for assigning a 
prominent place and position of women in rituals. The great goddess (Devī) 
is held in supreme veneration in texts like Devīmāhātmyam which is of 
foundational importance to understand the significance of the Sākta cult. The 
Devīmāhātmyam, in the Narāyanīstuti section (praise to Nārāyaņī), narrates 
various forms of the great goddess. The Matsya Purdna and the Kurma 
Purana give us 108 and 1,000 names of the Devi. It appears that initially the 
Devi is venerated as an individual and independent deity. It was only in later 
Puranas that she began to be presented as a consort of an important male 
god, mostly Siva. This process of what has been termed as spousification of 
the goddess was particularly operational in the Saiva- Sakta cults. The Sakta 
cult strongly underlines the creative energy of Sakti, which was essential to 
any action. In this way, the goddess worship can be considered as a marker of 
a challenge to patriarchy that strongly influenced the Brahmanical pantheon. 
The prominence of the Devi and/or the Mātrikās in Brahmanical pantheon 
has a close linkage also with the increasing importance of Tantric ritual 
practices. Kunal Chakrabarti has made elaborate analysis of the Puranas in 
Bengal to understand the nature of Devi worship. In this region, according 
to him, there had been a strong tradition of autonomous goddess worship 
before the spread of Puranic bhakti cults, which, when these appeared in 
Bengal, had to encounter these autonomous goddess cults. The result was 
the gradual accommodation of these local Devi cults into the Brahmanical 
pantheon. The long process of accommodation gets reflected in these 
Puranas, which too had recognizable regional features; the other outcome 
was the primacy of goddess worship in Bengal, accorded in these Puranas 
in Bengal. Many centres of goddess worship would become prominent in 
subsequent times as šaktapīthas. 

The spread of bhakti cults and the growing appeal of Brahmanical 
religions were not, however, free from contestations. There were sectarian 
contestations; contemporary sources also indicate similar contestations 
between different bhakti cults on one hand and Sramanic religions on the 
other. Krishnamišra's Prabodhachandrodaya, an allegorical drama, places 
before us the competitive attitude among rival sects and cults. A major 

‘dispute took place in northern Konkan between a Devi matha and its 
adjacent Vaishnava shrine, possibly over the possession of a plot of land that 
lay between the two shrines. The situation became so complex that some of 
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the inmates associated with the Vaishnava shrine took the extreme measu 
of fasting unto death. The dispute was eventually resolved. The problem a 4 
its resolution are the subject matter of a Rāshtrakūta inscription of aa 
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Bangladesh) where land was granted by the local ruler Šrīchandra (ab 925. 
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(mathas), earmarked respectively for people of Vangāldeša (Varigāladešīya) 
and those hailing from elsewhere (Dešāntarīya). What is Atis A 
that in the two separate mathas were propitiated identical iii Agni 
Vaisvanara (fire god), Mahakala and Yogešvara (both being two as Ka a 
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among devotees of identical divinities. Hermann Kulke sear Bei 
some parts of the Deccan Šaiva sects made disparaging comments ab Hi 
Buddhists, Jainas and the followers of Sankhya philosophy. jii 
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Languages and Literature 


ci may now take a look at languages and literary works of the period 
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usually followed that in the literary texts. The significant point here is the 
simultaneous use of both Sanskrit and a regional language in inscriptions. 
This is especially noticeable in landgrant charters where the royal eulogy and 
dynastic accounts were composed in Sanskrit, while the actual grant portion, 
the operative part of the record was written in a local vernacular. This may 
hint at the possibilities of bilingualism; the migrant Brahamanas could well 
have been bilinguals. That Prakrit could also be the vehicle of writing the 
kavya style life-stories of rulers is borne out by Vakpatiraja’s Gaudavaho that 
narrated the event of the killing of the Gauda king by the Kashmirian king. 

The best example of the itihasa-purana tradition of chronicling the past 
belongs to this period in the form of Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, which attempts 
at narrating the connected account of the past of Kashmir. It is particularly 
noted for its remarkable accuracy of recording events in Kashmir for the 
post-AD 700 period. Narrating the past of a royal house often took the 
shape of varnsavalis, especially related to a local or regional ruling house. A 
typical case in point is the varmšāvalī of the mountainous area of Chamba; it 
coincided with the advent of the monarchical state society in northern parts 
of the present Himachal Pradesh. 

Sanskrit was also the principal vehicle for writing technical treatises. 
Considerable emphasis was given on the mastery of grammar. The 
study of grammar and etymology can be considered rational enquiries, 
which were pursued by both orthodox and heterodox schools. Most of 
the Buddhist monasteries were also noted for the study of grammar. 
Interestingly enough, in the large brahmana settlement in Srihatta (already 
mentioned above) there was provision for the maintenance of the teacher 
of Chandravyakarana, i.e. the study of the treatise on grammar written by 
the Buddhist grammarian Chandragomin. If the earliest of the lexicon was 
the Nāmalinganušāsana by Amarasimha in the fifth-sixth century, it became 
a regular intellectual practice. Two famous instances of lexicons of this 
period is Halāyaudhašarman's Abhidhana-chintamani and Hemachandra’s 
Dešīnāmamālā. The latter text explains and gives Sanskrit synonyms of a 
selection of western Indian vernacular vocabulary. Another notable feature 
of the literary activities is the availability of a number of technical treatises. 
If there were specific treatises on agriculture and plants, Krishiparāšara and V, 
rikshāyurveda respectively, there were also major texts on medicine. The best 
illustrations of this are the Ashtangahridayasangraha by Vagbhata (seventh/ 
eighth century) and the treatise by Chakrapanidatta in the eleventh century, 
both drawing upon and elaborating on the medical treatise by Charaka. It is 
likely that such technical treatises reflected tile cooperation and transactions 
between Sanskritists and professional specialists in their respective 
fields. To this genre also belonged the famous treatises on aesthetics and 
prosody, namely the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana and Abhinava-gupta’s 
Dhvanyāloka-lochana. Abhinavagupta was also the author of the celebrated 
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Even the lotus has its petals pale, 

The moom has go its spot, and where is form 
Of any kind without the slightest fault? 

But thou will see no imperfection mar 

Her shapely form. Great Brahma made the flute 
And vina, parrots, koil and the children’s bable | 
And then he coped all sweetness with her voice. 
But nought could he create to parallel 
Her speech and one; and can he e'er succeed 
If he should try ev’n now for all his life? 


(Kamba Ramayana V, 60,62,63: source: VVS. Aiyar, 
Kamba Ramayana, A Study, Bombay, 1965, p. 54), 


A specimen of Telugu poetry of the 11—12* century: 


Brahma ran to mount his swan and fell In fear tremblin 
Vishnu escaped creeping... i 
To his white elephant Indra ran 

And withhis thousand eyes like a peacock appeared 

By hunters chased to the White Mount escapin 

Yama like a coward fell across i 

His buffalo, while the ganas hooted. 


(Nannicoda, Kumārasambhavam, tr. PT. Raju 
Telugu Literature, Bombay 1944, p. 94). 


A sample of Kannada poetry (12-13th century) 


Then Angada, heir to Kishkindha’s wide soil 
Determines himself Ravana’s penance t spoil 

He mounts on Kishkindha, his elephant proud; 
And round him his ape-bannered followers diosa 
He rides through the suburbs of Lanka’s fair town 
Admiring its beauty, its grove of renown. 

He enters the place, goes alone to the fane; 

With reverence he walks round Santīšvara's shrine 
And in loneliness worships the image divine. l 
When—sudden—he sees the giant Ravana there 
Seated, still as some mountain, absorbed in his prayer! 


(Nagachandra, Ramachandracharitapurana, 
tr., E.P. Rice, Kanarese Literature, 1921, p. 40) 
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Art and Architecture 


This section intends to provide an overview of the visual arts, especially 
architecture and sculpture. Sculptors usually gave the desired form to 
images, mostly divine, following the standardized iconographic norms 
which in its turn drew largely upon Puranic myths and legends associated 
with different divinities. A major source of iconographic prescriptions 
was the Vishnudharmottarapurdna. Similarly technical treatises were 
written on architecture, e.g. the Samarārigasūtradhara and the Mānasollāsa, 
ascribed respectively to Bhoja and Somešvara III, both well known rulers. 
Another text on architecture was the Manasdra. For the art of painting, 
the artists manual can be seen in the Vishņudharmottarapurāņa and in the 
Chitralakshana. It is true that architecture and sculpture were the principal 
facets of the visual arts; paintings, though definitely not unknown, are far 
less numerous than sculptures of the early medieval times. 

The two most significant aspects of architecture are the structural temples 
of this time (many of monumental size) and the gradual disappearance 
of the rock-cut architecture of the previous centuries. No less significant 
is the emergence and consolidation of distinct regional styles in temple 
architecture: the Nagara style of temples in north India, the Dravida style of 
temples in peninsular India and the Vesara (the term denotes mixture, i.e. an 
admixture of north and south Indian architectural styles) type of temples in 
Karnataka. The genesis of both the dominant temple architecture styles, the 
Nagara and the Dravida, can be traced to AD 600, which had already figured 
in our discussions in Chapter VI. 

The north Indian Nagara temple styles had at least two major sub- 
regional trends, one in Orissa and the other in central India (especially 
Khajuraho). The most important and sacred component of the temple was 
the sanctum cella (grabhagriha), which was invariably square in shape. This 
square sanctum cella had been a constant feature of the Nagara temples right 
from the inception of the style since the 5/6" century. The exterior walls 
of the sanctum cella, initially left blank and flat, began to be provided with 
horizontal projections, which therefore allowed interplay of light and shade 
and depth and accentuation. This enormously enhanced the visual appeal of 
the exterior walls, which now accommodated a number of niches that housed 
numerous sculptures as decorative elements of the exterior walls. Such 
horizontal divisions in the exterior walls were known as rathas in technical 
treatises. If the temple wall had three such projections on each side it would 
be called a triratha temple, while a temple with five such projections on each 
of the exterior walls would be considered a paricharatha temple. Temples with 
three and five projections on each of the exterior walls are regularly seen in 
Orissa; usually the triratha temple is earlier than the paficharatha temple, 
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thus suggesting an evolution of the architectural style from relatively simple 
to more elaborate decorations. The exterior wall of the sanctum cella had also 
three or five vertical divisions (usually known as angas in traditional silpa 
treatises in Orissa), often represented by richly carved moldings. Thus the 
artists attempted a symmetrical treatment of both vertical and horizontal 
divisions on the exterior walls of the temple: if the temple wall had five 
horizontal divisions (paricharatha), it would often have (but not uniformly) 
also five vertical divisions (pafichanga). The vertical divisions, at least in the 
Orissan terminology, were called after the lower part of the human body, 
like the feet (pādabhāga/pābhāga), the thigh (jaūghā), etc. A further molding 
at the top of the wall of the sanctum cella served as the demarcator between 
the sanctum cella and its superstructure. The superstructure, known as the 
śikhara, is perhaps the most striking part of the temple. It should ideally rise 
steeply, giving a visual impression of its soaring into the sky, however, not 
in a straight line, but in a slightly tapering shape. The curvilinear tall tower 
therefore should, according to the traditional treatises on architecture, 
closely resemble the beak of a bird (Sukandsa). The emphasis is obviously 
on the verticality of the tower that ideally should dominate the entire 
landscape. What is significant is that the square shape of the ground plan 
of the temple is carried upwards into its elevation; so, the topmost part 
of the curvilinear tower (sikhara) remains square in its section. Similarly, 
the horizontal divisions on the walls of the sanctum cella are also carried 
up in the superstructure. If the sanctum cella had five horizontal divisions 
on its exterior walls, the curvilinear tower too would have five horizontal 
divisions (usually known in Orissan terminology as pagas: one central 
paga, flanked immediately by two subdivisions, called anurāhāpagas, and 
along the curvilinear contours of the tower two more divisions, called the 
konikapagas—thus totalling five horizontal subdivisions). 

Atop the šikhara there should be several more architectural elements, 
which combine to constitute what is called the crowning element or mastaka 
(literally the head). Thus the metaphor of the human body is applied to the 
entire sanctum cella, right from the feet (padabhāga/pābhāga) to the head 
(mastaka), intermediated by the trunk or the curvilinear tower. Where the 
šikhara ends and the crowning section begins, the architectural member 
is called the neck or the kantha. In mature Orissan temples, one notices 
elegant figures of jumping lions at four corners around the neck portion. 
Above this member is placed a huge spherical stone, usually striated, 
known as the āmalakašilā. In several temples, two such spherical stones 
are placed one above the other, with a view to accentuating the height and 
also the massiveness of the temple. The architectural element above the 
spheroid stone(s) is known as the skull (khapari), above which is placed a 
pitcher-like (kalasa) component. The final crowning element is the finial. 
Thus the sanctum cella with its square ground plan and a tall and tapering 
superstructure are imbued with the aesthetic appeal of accentuating height. 
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decorate the šikhara are extended beyond the šikhara. The entire temple 
resembles a range of mountain with the curvilinear tower representing its 
highest peak. Compared to the Orissan temples, the elegance and aesthetics 
of the soaring main shrine appears to have been compromised on account of 
the excessive sculptural embellishments. 

We may now look at the salient features of the Dravida or south Indian 
architectural style. The earliest Dravida style architecture is visible in 
Mahābalipuram where during the Pallava period were constructed five 
different structures, popularly known as rathas named after the five 
Pandava brothers and Draupadi. The essentaial features of a Dravida temple 
are visible in the Dharmaraja ratha. The main shrine has a square ground 
plan, above which rises the superstructure of some height. However, in 
contrast to the tall curvilinear tower in Nagara style, the superstructure in 
Dravida temples consists of a series of square horizontal platforms placed 
one above the other, with each upper tier being a smaller replica of the 
immediately lower tier. This arrangement of receding square tiers, placed 
one above the other, renders the superstructure with a pyramidal shape. 
This section is called the vimana, which offers the same function as the 
Sikhara in north Indian temples. The vimana is usually topped by a very 
large circular stone boulder called stupikā. While the Dharmarāja ratha goes 

back to the seventh century, the more famous and elegant Shore temple at 
Mahabalipuram was built during AD 700-728 period. It is so called because 
of its location to the proximity to the Bay of Bengal. Made of granite, it is 
the earliest of the important structural temples of Dravida style. The shrine 
has the usual square garbhagriha, over which the superstructure rises in 
five storeys represented by the five receding tiers. The topmost portions of 
the superstructure are occupied by the large round boulder and above it, 
a finial, giving the visual effect of a tall pyramidal structure with a conical 
appearance. Each individual tier is provided with overhanging eaves, which 
provide dark shadow on to the temple walls. This is a Saiva shrine which 
has also a similar, but smaller shrine in front. The smaller shrine appears 
to originally served the function of a porch, but subsequently turned into a 
shrine. One enters the twin shrines through a transverse barrel-vaulted gate 
which in south India was called the gopuram. Between the two Saiva shrines 
also stands a small Vaishnava temple, which was possibly built as a balancing 
act between two competing, if not rival, Brahmanical sects. 

An amazing specimen of Dravida temple architecture is the Kailāsa 
temple at Ellora. It was built in the eighth century under the patronage of the 
Rāshtrakūta ruler Krishna I. The most outstanding feature of this stupendous 
temple is that unlike the two other Dravida temples mentioned before, it is 
not a structural temple, but a rock-cut shrine, hewn out, as it was of live 
rock. Dug out of a basal cliff, it is the pinnacle of rock-cut architecture of 
India. It is a monolithic temple, since it was carved out of a single rock. The 
structure was in fact sculpted or scooped out of the rock not from below to 
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other ancilliary structures, with several projections, were ideally suitable for 
setting up sculptures. The richly carved exterior walls of the temple stood in 
sharp contrast to the bare interior of the temple. Another notable stylistic 
feature of the sculptures of this period is that majority of the images were 
relief sculptures. On many occasions these were executed in very high relief, 
giving an impression of the representation of the figure almost in the round. 
But sculptures in the round were numerically insignificant. A very large 
number of sculptures, being inseparable parts of temples, were created by 
strictly following iconographic prescriptions laid down in technical treatises. 
The image of the sun-god wearing a pair of boots, riding on a chariot drawn 
by seven horses and flanked by goddesses Usha and Pratyūshā, is a typical 
instance. There is little doubt that many Brahmanical images drew heavily 
upon myths and legends in the Puranas. The images of Siva and Parvati, of 
the Ardhanarigvara (half male, half female) form of Šiva, of Durga as the 
slayer of the buffalo demon (Mahishāsuramardinī) and of Vishnu in his 
eternal sleep (anantašāyin) clearly illustrate this. The profusion of erotic 
images, adorning temple walls (e.g. in Khajuraho temples and at Konarak), 
is another characteristic of early medieval sculptures. Erotic elements could 
either have gained prominence on account of Tantric prescriptions or, as 
Devangana Desai argued, because of the influence of feudal culture in early 
medieval times. The images of gods and goddesses were invariably depicted 
in the full bloom of their youthful bodies; the male figure in general has 
broad shoulders, graceful limbs, a powerful chest and a slim waist. Female 
forms invariably highlight a fully rounded face, often with pronounced 
sensuousness, heavy and fully rounded breasts, an attenuated waist, deep 
set navel and broad hips. Images of this period are often shown in multiple 
flexions (bharīgas): two or three flexions (dvibhanga/tribhanga) are quite 
common; and, even many flexions are not unknown. This clearly speaks of 
the artist’s predilections for imparting rapid movements in the images. The 
sculptor very much continues the two classical features of the sculptures 
of 300-600 phase, namely the preference for a plastic form and a flowing 
linear rhythm. But one cannot also miss that after the eleventh century, 
profuse number of sculptures were produced, but these also betrayed a 
monotonous and mechanical output according to iconographic norms 
with few innovations in form. In many specimens of post-1100 AD, the 
angular treatment of limbs, the broken line of the body contour, an almost 
triangular face with a sharply pointed chin and overburdening jewellery are 
plainly visible. Both stone and metal images (especially bronze) were used 
as media for sculpting and the same iconographic norms were followed in 
stone, as well bronze sculptures. Though the sculptural traditions were 
rooted to the classical features of the pre-AD 600 times, there were distinct 
regional features. Thus the tall, lithe and slim figures with a clear preference 
for linearism and dramatic movements and tightly packed compositions are 
typical features of south Indian sculptures. The figures of the Buddha and 
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anew by Brahma after the destruction by Šiva is over. In this way, the dance 
of destruction actually paves the way for a fresh and pristine creation. The 
dramatic movement of the Lord of Dance is evident in the unmatted looks 
of Siva, fanning out in wavy horizontal lines on both sides. The rhythm of 
the dance is captured by one uplifted leg (usually the left leg, though on 
rare occasions the right leg is shown uplifted instead of the left), the right 
leg lightly rests on a dwarf figure. This dwarf figure (apasmārapurusha) 
represents ignorance, which Siva tramples during his cosmic dance. A 
crescent moon adorns his head and he wears a serpent as his neck-ornament. 
His front or lower right arm comes straight down from the shoulder in an 
elegant diagonal line with fingers pointing downwards at his upraised left 
ankle. This arm should ideally resemble the trunk of an elephant, and that is 
why the pose of this arm is called the elephant-hand (gaja-hasta). The rear or 
the upper left arm holds fire. In the rear or upper right hand is visible a small 
drum (of the shape of an hour-glass) or damaru (damaru-hasta). The fire and 
the damaru respectively symbolize destruction and the Cosmic sound of 
creation; in other words, the Lord of Dance simultaneously performs both 
destruction and new creation. The lower or the front right hand is held in 
the gesture of giving assurance (abhaya-mudrā) to the pure and righteous 
from the evil. In spite of this immense and dramatic movement, the entire 
composition is a statement on balanced rhythm. This matches the stoic face 
of the deity who remains detached from his simultaneous acts of destruction 
and creation. The site of the dance, according to the legends, is Chidambaram, 
which is not only a great Saiva centre, but also believed to be the very centre 
of the Universe; the very name of the place, Chidambaram, also suggests 
that the Universe resides in an individual’s mind or consciousness (chit). 

This broad survey of the polity, society, economy and cultural life for 
the period from AD 600 to AD 1200, underlines the point that the period 
under review need not be judged in the light of competing polities intent 
upon establishing north Indian/peninsular/ sub-continental hegemony. In 
other words, there is little relevance to seek mere continuities of the tension 
between regional aspirations and supra-regional aims. The proliferation of 
regional elements and traits in political, socio-economic and cultural life 
does not point to the breakdown of a centralized socio-political order and 
therefore a sign of crises in various facets of life. The very label of the period, 
early medieval, earlier conveyed the sense of a phase of relative gloom and 
problems, which somehow passed away from 1300 AD onwards. Our survey 
would like to strongly highlight that regional features and elements were 
not at all devoid of creative and generative aspects. Regional diversities and 
multiplicities also had a few sub-continental commonalties. Many features 
of socio-economic, political and cultural life that emerged during this period 
actually reached their mature form in the ensuing two centuries. 
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Plate 7.4: Lingraja Temple, Bhuvneshwar 
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Plate 7.5: Sun Temple, Konark 
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APPENDIX I 


The Kushana Political History 


The chronological label, post-Mauryan—including the history of the Kushana 
power—refers to a phase of nearly five centuries in South Asian history 
(c.200 BC to AD 300 ). These five centuries are located between the fall of the 
Maurya power (c.185 Bc) and the advent the Gupta realm (c.AD 320-550). 
In other words, the post-Mauryan phase in South Asian political history 
occupies a position intermediate between two premier political powers, the 
Mauryas and the Guptas.’ Thus, the post-Mauryan figures in the collection 
of studies, entitled Between the Empires, as an interlude to the experiences 
of empires.’ The political historiography of early India is dominated by the 
ardent search of ‘empires’ or paramount political power(s) which are regularly 
perceived to typify a centralized or unitary political entity, following the 
ideals of a universal rulership (chakravartī/sārvabhauma), celebrated in 
early Indian treatises on statecraft. This genre of historiography tends to 
portray the simultaneous presence of several powers as a period of political 
uncertainty, marked by decentralization, since the ideal or model polity is 
invariably the one of centripetality. The absence of a paramount political 
power, therefore, amounts to political instability—a deviation, as it were, 
from the standardized norm of a perceived imperial/centralized/paramount 
polity.* Recent historiography has exposed the futility of the searches for 
the oscillation between centralization and decentralization of polity in early 
India.’ 
This unmistakable complexity and dynamics of South Asian politics has 
been flattened out by Falk to a simplistic binary opposition of the forces 
of extroversion and introversion, compared with the ‘tidal waves’ (implying 
high tide and low tide respectively for extroversion and introversion) 
in the-then political history.” For Falk the Mauryas, the Sakas and the 
Kushāņas represented the extrovert political tendencies, in sharp contrast 
to the Sungas, the Kanvas and the Satavahanas who, typical of indigenous 
powers, remained inward-looking and conservative. Falk’s preference is 
obviously for the extroversion in politics, exemplified by powers like the 
Mauryas, the Sakas and the Kushanas who heavily drew upon ‘Westernized/ 
Hellenistic —and therefore, dynamic—political formations. The indigenous 
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year of the Kushāņa/ Kanishka era in relation to the Christian/Common era. 
Learned and meticulous studies of the Kushāņa sources, largely epigraphic, 
numismatic, art-historical and field-archaeological materials, have resulted 
in a rich and growing literature on this problem. This is an area of intense 
scholarly debates as experts have offered various and competing suggestions 


for locating the beginning of the Kushāņa/Kanishka era. There are three 
major views on this subject, as our discussions in a subseguent section will 
elaborate, that the said era began in AD 78 or 127 or 144 .° 
While this is an engaging problem of the Kushana history, the excessive 
thrust on determining the Kushana genealogy and chronology has also 
resulted in the marginalization of other crucial issues in the Kushana political 
history. A case in point is the inadequate attention to the possible political 
process(es) which led to the transformation of the Central Asian nomadic 
group Yuezhi into a sedentary, territorial power, eventually emerging as a 
mighty imperial entity. The existing Kushana historiography does take into 
account the ancient Chinese texts on the nomadic Yuezhi group, but only 
rarely the issue of the making of the Kushana territorial polity is taken up. 
The study of this transformation of the nomadic Yuezhi group to a far-flung 
empire—but not categorized as a nomadic state like the Mongol empire of a 
much later period—is an academic exercise no less significant and exciting 
than dishing out the intricate details of Kushana genealogy and chronology. 


II 


Overview of Sources of Kushāņa History 


The Kushāņa studies have been constantly growing, thanks to the availability 
of diverse sources, though scattered and fragmentary, and also to the 
sustained contributions from many scholars on a truly international scale. 
The international collaboration in unraveling the past of the Kushāņas is a 
distinctive feature of this historiography. One major source of the Kushāņa 
studies is the Chinese textual evidence which remembered both the nomadic 
and territorial aspects of the Kushāņa political history. Of great importance 
in this context are the Chinese chronicles of the Han dynasty, both Early 
and Later Han, of China.” The impressions of the Kushana connection with 
the South Asian landmass are available in the account of the Tusharas or 
Tukhāras in Indian literature, particularly the Purāņas.'” The term Tukhara, 
denoting the Kushanas, have a correspondence and resonance to the word 
Tocharoi which was the designation for the Kushāņas in early Classical texts, 
for instance in the Geographikon of Strabo and the Prologue of Pompeius 
Trogus.” The long Kushana occupation of Bactria, by removing the erstwhile 
Greek kingdom there, paved the way for designating the Kushanas as 
Bactrians in the Book of the Laws of Countries by Bardesanes of Edessa™ and 
the Prologue of Pompei Trogus. There are a number of archaeological sites 
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agrarian ecological zone and lying between the mountains and the deserts. If 
ture of the nomadic communities often brought them 


the non-sedentary na 
to hostilities against the settled agrarian societies and polities, the nomadic 


groups were inherently more mobile than sedentary communities. The 
nomads, traversing the steppes often on horses, were better suited to the use 
of the steppes as a zone of communication, and they regularly participated 
in communications and exchanges with other sedentary societies. Along 
with the transactions in trade goods these nomadic groups also participated 
in the exchange of ideas with rich historical consequences. 


This helps us appreciate the fact that the ancient Chinese accounts 


recorded the animosity of the Xiongnus vis-a-vis the Chinese state during 


the rule of the Qin and the Han dynasties. The Xiongnus were intent upon 
extracting booties and loot from the Chinese rulers, but never interested 
in occupying the farming areas in the Chinese realms. Contrary to this 
tendency, the Yuezhis maintained peaceful relation with the Chinese polities, 
playing the role of merchants and suppliers of coveted items. Guan Zhong 
as early as 645 BC informed about the Yuezhis supplying jade stone to the 
Chinese rulers who felt a strong attachment to jade. The find of more than 
750 jade items from the tomb of Shang Fuhao in Khotan in Xinjiang bears 
further testimonies to this. There is little evidence of the nomadic Yuehzhis 


maintaining any hostile relation with the Qin and Han rulers of China. 
has to take into 


To locate the earliest habitat of the Yuezhis one 
consideration the Chinese textual evidence in conjunction with the accounts 
of the Tocharoi in the Greek texts and the Tusharas/Tukharas of Indian 


sources. Pulleyblank demonstrated that Yuezhi, Tukhara/ Tushara and 


Kushana referred to the different names of the same people who were 
mentioned earliest in the Chinese texts as the Yuezhis.*” Chinese annals, 
narrating the scenario of the pre-seventh century BC, associated the Yuezhis 
with the Chinese frontier in Gansu where stood the famous garrison town 
of Dun huang, built around 111 Bc. The Chinese envoy Zhang Qian, on the 


other hand, had already reported in 126 BC about the Yuezhi stronghold far 
to the west of Dunhuang. This led Liu to seek a different identification of 
Dunhuang. She points out that the Chinese annals spoke of the fame of the 
Yuezhis for supplying horses which clearly implies their association with 
the steppe regions. Liu proposes that the original connotation of Dunhuang 
takes us to the steppe area north of the Silk Road, in other words, to the 
pasture grounds north of the Tianshan mountains, which she proposes t 
identify with Qilian of the Shiji. The earliest territory associated with th 
Yuezhis, according to Liu, should be located around the modern oasis tow! 
of Turfan. In the place-name Turfan Liu further discerns the resonance O 
the Tuharans who are the same as the Tocharoi of the Greek sources and th 
Tukharas of the Indian textual tradition. Liu also reads in the account of th 
Yuezhi conquest of Daxia or Bactria in Afghanistan the correspondence ¢ 
the name Daxia with Tukhara/Tuhara.” 
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the Yuezhi history from now on is the account of the Da 
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in the plains of the Oxus 


The making of 
Yuezhis and their activities. The westwar 
the Lake Issykol area resulted in their arrival 
and the Jaxartes where dominated another group of Scythians who were 
defeated by the Yuezhis. These éakas then invaded the Greek kingdom of 
Bactria, embracing the north-eastern parts of modern Afghanistan and 
the adjoining parts of Uzbekistan. The Saka inroads into Bactria led to the 
collapse of the Bactrian Greek kingdom, a point to which we shall return 

later. The Yuezhis were in the hot pursuit of the Šakas and they also reached 

Bactria. The Yuezhi conquests of the plains of the Oxus and the Jaxartes are 

well represented in the visual arts of Khalchayan in southern Uzbekistan 
ations recovered the remains of a Yuezhi 


where Pugochenkova's exCav. 
ptures of the Tocharian princes and rulers show 


palace.” Remarkable scul 

bobbed hair and slanting eyes, which are interpreted by Bivar as signs of 
Yuezhi marriage alliances with the Chinese.” There are several reliefs of 
battle scenes depicting in a grotesque manner the vanquished adversaries 
of the Yuezhis. There is also a scene of the seated figure of the Yuezhi chief, 
flanked by a standing prince who held a heavy cavalry armour. This scene 
seems to underline the importance of the cavalry in the military-political 
successes of the Yuezhis in Uzbekistan and adjoining areas.” 

More momentous political developments unfolded in Bactria, adjoining 
southern Uzbekistan. Noted for the long presence of Greek rulers who 
became independent of the Seleucids to gain mastery over Bactria since 223 
gc, the Bactrian Greek kingdom fell apart around 145 BC asa consequence of 
invasions thereupon. Writing around the close of the first century 


nomadic 
f the Bactrian Greek realm in the 


BC, Strabo remembered the collapse 0 
following manner: 
The best known of the Scythian nomads are those who took away Bactriana from 
the Greeks. I mean the Asioi, Pasianoi. Tokharoi and Šakarouloi, who originally came 
from the country on the other side of the laxartes river that adjoins that of the Sakai 
and the Sogdianoi and was occupied by the Sakai.’ 
The above impression of the demise of the Bactrian Greek kingdom is 
also corroborated by the archaeological traces of the end of the Greek city 
of Ali Khanoum on the southern bank of the Amu Darya (Oxus) around 
145 Bc.3! Strabo's account includes in the generic ethnic entity Sakai or the 
Scythians, the Tocharoi. The Tocharoi are certainly the Tocharian speaking 
i inroads into Bactrian Greek 


Yuezhis of the Chinese texts. The Yuezh 
realm, contributing to the final eclipse of the protracted Greek rulers there, 


therefore, are a distinct possibility. One is not sure if the Tocharoi/Y uezhis 
were in any way responsible for the destruction of the Greek city of Ali 
Khanoum also. But Bactrain cemeteries, datable from the late second century 
tury BC, reveal the presence of different physical 
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along with Strabo's description of the variety of nomadic peoples invading 
Bactria, underlining considerable population movements.” Strabo’s account 
also indicates the penetration of the Tocharians/Yuezhis into Bactria. 
The Yuezhi advent in Bactria paved the way for major changes in the 
political history of the Yuezhis or the Da Yuezhis. The Hou Han shu, the 
annals of the Later Han dynasty, was aware of the Yuezhi conquest of Daxia or 
Bactria which, according to this account, was divided into five clans or chiefs 
(hsi-hou or yabgus). The five hsi hous were Hiu-mi, Shuang-mi, Kueishuang, 
Hi-tun and Tu-mi. To this should be coupled the report of the Chinese envoy 
Zhang Qian on the Da Yuezhis whose presence to the north of the Oxus 
river was noted by the Chinese envoy.” This may suggest that the Yuezhis 
at this stage controlled both Daxia and areas to the north of the Oxus, the 
occupation of the latter territory being evident also from the excavations at 
Khalchayan. Among the five yabgus the one named Kueishuang deserves our 
attention, since this term would subsequently give birth to the dynastic name 
Kushana. The earliest known Kushana ruler is Heraus or Heraeus whose 
existence is borne out by coins bearing his portrait, personal name and also 
his Kushana (Koshano) affiliation.** The remarkable similarity between the 
Khalchayan portraits and the figure of Heraus on his coin deserves a special 
attention. This Yuezhi realm, as we have already stated, figured in Zhang 
Qian’s report to the Han court. The Shiji underlines the importance of Daxia: 


The country is rich and fertile and there are few bandits. (It) has a large population, 


amounting to more than a million. Its capital is named the city of Lan-shi; there is a 
market (where all) kinds of articles are sold.” 


Daxia or Bactria’s prosperity finds a further mention in the report of 
Zhang Qian who noted the availability of bamboo sticks and cloth in Daxia 
where it came from Shen-du or the lower Indus valley.** This account hints at 
the commercial communications between the lower Indus valley and Bactria. 
Prior to the arrival of the nomadic groups, Bactria under the Greek rulers 
had already become famous for its agrarian resources and the availability 
of gold. The Yuezhi occupation of Daxia or Bactria evidently strengthened 
their military and political position, in addition to enriching the Yuezhis 
considerably. The capture of Bactria, noted for its agrarian resources, for the 
first time helped the sedentarization of the nomadic Yuezhis. 

But it was a slow transition to a sedentary society. The major reason of 
the Chinese interests in the Yuezhis was to obtain the supply of horses for 
the cavalry of the steadily enlarging Chinese state. The Yuezhis seem to have 
been the chief supplier of horses, especially those from Dawan or Ferghana, 
close to Sogdiana. If one takes the cue from Liu, the very name Dawan is 
derived from Tukhara/Tuhara or the Tocharian speakers, usually identified 
with the Yuezhis. Liu informs us of a Yuezhi chief, named Lou, who is said 
to have made a ten-fold profit by supplying horses to China and become 
very rich. The Yuezhis seem to have received from the Chinese, in exchange 
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of Adiyavarman (possibly a local ruler around Swat in Pakistan), seems to 
have given greater prominence to Senavarman than to the Kushana prince. 
This naturally raises doubt about the actual political status of Sadashkana. 
The very important Rabatak inscription— discovered from the Puli Khumri 
area of Afghanistan— mentions one Vima Taktu as the immediate son 
and successor of Kujula Kadphises, according to Sims-Williams and Cribb, 
who first edited and translated this record.“ Vima Kadphises also figures 
in the same record, but as succeeding Vima Taktu and not Kujula directly. 
The reading of the name Vima Taktu by Sims-Williams and Cribb has been 
challenged by Mukherjee;** Fussman* and MacDowall® also disagree with 
the reading of the name V’ima Taktu by Cribb on a unique copper coin with 
the tamgha of Soter Megas and Greek legend (obverse) naming OOHMO 
TAKTI or Ooemo Takti. This Ooemo Takti is sought to be identified by Cribb 
with the name V’ima Taktu in the Rabatak inscription. Cribb’s reading of 
the name Vima Taktu finds a major critique from Fussman who thought 
that the reading was a conjectural restoration of a damaged inscription 
and coin. Mukherjee’s subsequent editing and translation of the Rabatak 
record reads the name Sadashkana, whose name had first been read in the 
Odi inscription of Senavarman.*! Mukherjee, therefore, seems to uphold 
Bailey’s original suggestion of Sadashkana being the direct successor of 
Kujula Kadphises. In a subsequent and fresh examination of the Rabatak 
inscription Sims-Williams has opposed his critiques and retained the original 
reading of the name V’ima Taktu.” Mukherjee suggested that the throne- 
name of Sadaskana could have been V’ima Taktu. Put differently, Mukherjee 
considers Sadaskana and V'ima Taktu as identical ruler who had a very brief, 
if any at all, reign period. 
Numismatically speaking the most important coin series following the 
death of Kujula belongs to a nameless king adorning the grand title in 
Greek, Basileus basileon Soter Megas, showing him as king of kings, the great 
saviour. Three Kharoshti inscriptions from the north-west, viz., Panjtar 
Stone inscription of year 122, Kalwan copper plate of the year 124 and the 
Taxila Silver Scroll inscription of the year 136 referring to the Azes era of 57 
BC, belong to the period after the mid-first century AD.** These inscriptions 
do not name a Kushana king, but introduce the ruler as a Kushana, as the 
son of god (devaputra) and as the king of kings (rājātirāja). The unnamed 
Kushana ruler in these records, evidently powerful and in control over the 
northwestern frontier of the subcontinent, seems to have been the same as 
the unnamed Soter Megas of the Kushana coins. Cribb attempts to identify 
the Soter Megas of the Kushan coins with his V'ima Taktu by combining 
the Soter Megas of the post-Kujula Kushana coins with (1) the name 
Ooemo Takti in one unique copper coin and (2) finally with the unnamed 
formidable Kushana king of the three Kharoshti inscriptions of the north- 
west frontier areas, Cribb argues for the presence of a powerful Kushana 
ruler as a successor of Kujula." The certainty of the existence of one V’ima 
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for long-distance trade. The burgeoning economy of the Kushana realm 
is best indicated by the minting of gold coins for the first time by V’ima 
Kadphises.“ With this began the striking of gold coins in the subcontinent. 


V 


Kanishka and His Era 


The maximum territorial expansion of the Kushan empire took place in the 
time of Kanishka I, the greatest and the most powerful Kushan monarch. 
The Rabatak inscription, mentioned above, was issued by him. It records the 
instructions and events of his very first regnal year and also up to his fifth or 
sixth regnal year. The record clearly states that there was an unbroken line 
of dynastic succession from the days of Kujula to the accession of Kanishka. 
This removes all doubts whether there existed two separate groups of Kushana 
rulers, namely the Kadphises group and the Kanishka group. The inscription 
also shows that Kanishka was the fourth, and not the third, ruler of the 
Kushana house. Before studying the Kushana expansion during Kanishka’s 
reign, one needs to take up here perhaps the most controversial issue in the 
Kushana political history: namely, determining the date of Kanishka’s reign 
and the initial year of an era which was started by Kanishka I. Inscriptions 
demonstrate that Kanishka I ruled for 23 years. That Kanishka I established 
an era is best shown by the fact that his regnal reckoning was continued 
by his successors for at least a century, if not for an even longer period. 
The issue is not merely to identify an era named after Kanishka I and/or 
Kushana, but to this is related the chronology of the Kushan rule. While the 
advent of the Kushana/Yuezhi rule goes back to the first century BC, it is 
difficult to push the end of the Kushana rule beyond mid-third century AD 
when the Sassanids of Iran ousted the Kushanas from Bactria and adjacent 
regions.® There is a strong belief, mostly among Indian historians, to 
identify the Kanishka/Kushana era with the Saka era of AD 78 . The Saka 
era, obviously associated with the memory of a non-indigenous ruler(s), can 
logically be attached to the name of Kanishka I, the most powerful monarch 
among the non-indigenous ruling houses in early India. 

The beginning of Kanishka I’s reign in AD 78 implies that the Kujula’s 
rule—supposedly a long one—should have begun in the second half of the 
first century Bc. It is difficult to assign precise dates for the immediate 
successor of Kujula. If V’ima’s gold coins were based on the gold coins of 
the Arsacid (Imperial Parthian ) ruler Gotarzes I (AD 38-51 ), V’ima could 
have therefore belonged to the third quarter of the first century AD. The 
last quarters of the first century AD and the first year of the second century 
-AD would witness the rule of Kanishka I (AD 78-101), since he is credited 
with founding the Saka era of AD 78.“ The immediately succeeding date 
in Kushana inscriptions is the year 22 (of the Kanishka/Saka era) which 
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more Kushana rulers known mostly from coins, but also from inscriptions 

and texts. To accommodate the reign-periods of these successors of 
Vasudeva I one has to then stretch the political existence of the Kushanas 

far beyond mid-third century AD when the Kushana rule became extinct 
largely on account of their defeat in the hands of the Sassanids of Iran. This 
idea of fixing the initial year of Kanishka’s reign in AD 144, of late, has few 
takers. 

In the recent years Falk’s suggestion of locating the first year of Kanishka 
Ts reign in AD 127 has gained considerable currency. In the astronomical 
text, the Yavanajataka of Sphujidhvaja, Falk found the following the clue 
to determine the initial year of Kanishka Ts rule in terms of the Christian/ 


Common era. 
The elapsed years of the Kushanas in combination with 149 (changed 


into) the time of the Šakas.” 

Falk points out that the passage means that the beginning of the 
Kushana era, obviously started by Kanishka I, is to be placed 149 years after 
the era of the Sakas. As the Saka era started in AD 78 , 149 years after this 
time takes one to AD 227. Falk suggests that this is too late a date in view 
of the waning of the Kushana power around the mid-third century AD. So, 
following the suggestions of van de Leeuw,” he considers that the date 227 
actually speaks of the second century of the Kushana era. The beginning 
of the Kushana/Kanishka era should, therefore, be placed 100 years before 
227, i.e. AD 127. The significant point which emerges from the Yavanajataka 
is the distinction of the Saka era from the Kushana era. This questions the 
widely held notion that Saka era was established by Kanishka himself and 
the Saka era was identical with the Kanishka/Kushana era. Falk is acclaimed 
for solving the riddle of the beginning of the Kanishka/Kushana era; this 

solution is considered a ‘definitive one (which) should henceforth provide 


the basis for converting epigraphic dates’. 
Based on Falk the Kushana chronology from Kanishka I’s accession 


appears like the following: 


Kanishka I (yrs. 1-23) = AD 127-149-50 


Huvishka (yrs. 28-60) = AD 155-187 
Vasudeva I (yrs. 64/67-98) = AD 191/194-225/227 


This seems to have accounted for the uninterrupted use of the Kanishka 
era for the first century since its inception in c. AD 127 . With the beginning 
of the new (second) century of the Kushana/Kanishka era, the practice of 
recording the date in inscriptions was to drop the hundred. Van de Leeuw 
was the first to suggest this omitted hundred theory. The ruler Vaskushan/ 
Vasishka had the reign period from 24 to 28 which are interpreted as standing 
for 124 and 128 years since Kanishka’s reign . There was a ruler known from 
coin legend, bearing the name Kanishki. His coins show the figure of Ardoxo 
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kings figure in the Puranic dynastic lists, but more importantly some of their 
names did figure in the coins. Some of the Naga rulers were ousted from 
Mathura and Gwalior during the north Indian campaign of Samudragupta 
in the first half of the fourth century AD.” It is almost impossible to brush 
aside at least four decades, if not more than half a century, of the rule of the 
Nagas in and around Mathura. The Kushana chronology proposed by Falk 
does not factor in the Naga presence at Mathura for a considerable length of 
time after the Kushana rule ended at Mathura and before Samudragupta’s 
reign began. If the Kushanas were ruling over certain parts of north India 
well after c. AD 250 , it also does not take into account the presence of a 
few non-monarchical clans (ganardjyas like the Malavas and Yaudheyas) who 
dominated the Punjab-Haryana-Rajasthan tracts during the second half of 
the third century AD and who were mentioned in Samudragupta’s Allahabad 
pillar inscription. These non-monarchical clans rose to power only after the 
exit of the Kushanas. If the Kushana rule is extended to the last quarter of the 
third century, then it is extremely difficult to locate these non-monarchical 
groups’ presence in northern India before they accepted Samudragupta’s 
suzerainty sometime after AD 335 . So, Falk’s new dating, however exciting 
and scholarly, does not appear as ‘definitive’ as Bivar claims. The question of 
conclusively determining the beginning of Kanishka’s era does not appear to 
have been decided yet, though it seems to have begun somewhere between 


the late first century AD and AD 128. 


VI 


The Kushāņa Empire at Its Zenith: the Reign of Kanishka I 


From the discussions on the controversial issue of the beginning of the 
Kanishka/Kushāņa era one can once again pay attention to the political 
expansion of the Kushana realm during the reign of Kanishka I, the most 
famous and formidable of the Kushana rulers. The Rabatak inscription, 
recording an official instruction in the very first year of his reign, informs us 
his commands were being obeyed in the following cities: Sagido, Kosmobo, 
Palibothro and Srotchompo.” The four cities are identified respectively with 
Saketa in the former mahājanapada of Kosala (in present Uttar Pradesh to 
the north of the Ganga), Kaušāmbī (the famous city near Allahabad, Uttar 
Pradesh), Pataliputra (Patna in Bihar) and Champa or Sri-champa (near 
Bhagalpur in Bihar).?? Saketa could have come under the Kushana occupation 
already by the time of Vima Kadphises, Kanishka’s immediate predecessor. 
Kanishka’s sway over this area will also be evident from his two inscriptions 
from Sahet-Mahet, where stood the famous Kosalan city of Šrāvasti.*! 
Kanishka Ts hold over Mathura is beyond any doubt, especially in view of his 
famous headless statue from Mat near Mathura. That he expanded the Kusha , 
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Afghanistan has yielded Bactrian records mentioning the construction of a 
dynastic sanctuary or a god house” (bogolagno/ bogopouro in Bactrian and 
equivalent to devakula in Sanskrit/ Prakrit) at Surkhkotal under the orders 
of Kanishka 1.9 Surkhkotal is also famous for its statue of Kanishka I, who 
in this image wore an attire like the loose salwar, ubiquitous in Afghanistan, 
and not the usual coat, trousers, boot of the Kushanas, commonly depicted 
in statutes and coins.” The Chinese texts give him the credit for controlling 
Niya and Khotan in the Xinjiang area of China; this indicates his control over 
parts of the southern Silk Road.” 

Some other areas within the subcontinent could also have come under 
Kanishka I’s possessions. If the year 22 figuring in a Sanchi inscription of 
Vaskushāna is considered as the actual date of the record and not referring 
to the ‘omitted hundred’ system, then it probably suggests the Kushana 
occupation of eastern Malwa during Kanishka I’s reign whose latest known 
regnal year is 23.% In that case Vasishka or Vaskushāņa was ruling over 
eastern Malwa as a junior co-ruler of Kanishka I. It is interesting to note 
that from AD 130 to sometime before AD 150 the area around Ujjaiyini in 
western Malwa was under the rule the Western Kshatrapas. The Andhau 
inscription (c. AD 130 ) refers to the rule of the Saka Kshatrapa Chashtana® 
who figures also in the Geography of Ptolemy (c. AD 150 as regia Tiastenes) 
ruling over Ozono or Ujjaiyini in ancient Avanti. That the title Kshatrapa 
generally signified a subordinate political position (often as a provincial 
governor in a large realm) is beyond doubt from the epigraphic mentions 
of the Kshatrapas Vanasphara, Kharapallana and Vespasi serving Kanishka 

I in dispersed areas of the Kushana realm. There is a distinct possibility 
that Kshatrapa Chashtana too was a subordinate ruler under Kanishka 
I in the Avanti area, if Kanishka’s year 1 is considered to have begun in 
AD 127. Around AD 150 Chashtana’s grandson Rudradaman I assumed on 
his own accord the higher title of mahākshtrapa, implying thereby that he 
threw away his allegiance to the Kushāņas around AD 150. The extensive 
areas of western India under Rudradaman T's rule, including Gujarat and the 
Kathiawad peninsula, and over eastern and western Malwa, could well have 
been wrested by him from the Kushanas soon after the end of Kanishka Ps 
regin ( AD 150-51 ). Kanishka I thus could have held sway over a massive 
area in northern India, in addition to Bactria and other parts of Afghanistan 
touching the southern borders of Uzbekistan during his reign of nearly a 
quarter of a century. His conquest and occupation of sizeable areas to the 
east of Mathura paved the way for the Kushana expansion into the Ganga 
valley. We have already indicated the strong possibility of his control over 
eastern and western Malwa,” if not over certain areas of Gujarat also. Going 
by the Chinese accounts it appears that Kanishka I suffered a defeat in the 
hands of his Han counterpart who is said to have sent a successful expedition 


under general Pan-chao against the Kushanas. 
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likely to have held sway over Mathura till the very last phase of their political 
history. By the time of Vasudeva ITs rule the Kushana realm probably shrank 
in size. However, the area comprising Kushanshahr (or the Kushana realm), 
according to the Nagsh-i-Rustam inscription of Saasanid Shahpur I (AD 262), 
was still quite extensive. It embraced Pushkbur (Peshawar) and adjacent 
areas, Kashgarh, Sogdiana and Shashastan (Tashkent) in Central Asia” 
and certainly Mathura in north India. The loss of Bactria certainly hastened 
the process of the passing away of the Kushana empire. The centrality 
of Bactria in the processes of the foundation, growth and decay of the 
Kushana power can hardly escape our notice. The inevitable weakening of 
the Kushana power, subsequent to the loss of Bactria, prepared the ground 
for the political prominence of a few non-monarchical entities in the Punjab, 
Haryana, Raj asthan and the Malwa plateau (e.g. the Malavas, the Yaudheyas, 
the Kunindas, the Arjunayanas and suchlike) many of whom pronounced 
victories in their seals (e.g. victory to the Malavas or Mālavānām jayah; 
Mālavagaņasya jayah). Nationalist historiography of India used to glorify the 
role of thesenon-monarchical groups ofnorthernand central India inbringing 
about the downfall of the Kushana empire. Implicit in such a position as this 
is the nationalist historian’s agenda to establish precedents when ‘foreign’ 
rule in India was terminated by indigenous ‘democratic /‘republican’ forces." 
This view gained currency during the upsurge of nationalist movements 
against the British Raj. Recent researches negate such an explanation and 
do not give centrality to these non-monarchical groups for the downfall of 
the Kushanas. The non-monarchical groups at the most began to enjoy some 
political prominence when the Kushana empire had already been tottering 
on account of its losing Bactria. It is however not impossible that these non- 
monarchical groups could have represented ‘autonomous spaces” within 
the strong Kushana monarchical polity. The last vestiges of the Kushana 
rule are visible in the north-western frontier region, now a mere shadow 
of their past prowess, where a scion of the Kushanas, styled as Daivaputra 
Shahi Shahanushahi, acknowledged the supremacy of Samudragupta (c. AD 
335-75). It is unlikely that the early Gupta rulers like Chandragupta I and 
Samudragupta occupied the political scene, left vacant with the collapse 


of the Kushana power, immediately after the fall of the Kushanas. There 
appears to have been a gap of nearly half a century between the fall of the 


Kushanas and the rise of the Guptas. 
VIII 


An Overview 


‘The broad and hurried overview of the Kushana times hopes to underline the 
significance of the Kushana realm in the political history of the subcontinent 
and its northwestern borderlands. The above study of the politics and polity 
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and wide, these began to serve as tools of political propaganda—in addition 
to their primary function as the metallic medium of exchange—for showing 
the might and right of the Kushāņa emperor. The construction of the 
bogolagno/bogopouro/devakula (dynastic sanctuaries/god-houses) immensely 
contributed to the making of the cult of the emperor, so far unprecedented 
in South Asian political experience. The Kushāņa emperors were also able 
to design a distinct political iconography by dint of their visual depictions 
in the form of royal statues and figures of kings on coins as well. The cult of 
the emperor acted as the ideological bonding and an element of integration 
amidst a variety of cultural practices. Retention of these cultural practices 
did not stand in the way of political integration, but contributed to it instead. 
In South Asia the Kushana power took roots in two core areas of the 
Punjab including Gandhara and the region of Mathura in the western 
portion of the Ganga valley. Both these areas in the post-Mauryan times 
underwent the process of what political anthropologists would mark as 
‘secondary state formation’. Both these zones in the pre-Mauryan times 
had already experienced the mahājanapada-like territorial polity; both the 
areas became parts of the Mauryan empire.’ The demise of the Maurya 
empire did not create any political crisis in these two areas which once again 
emerged as important political zones drawing upon the political features of 
the erstwhile empire. The process of secondary state formation often goes 
in tandem with the process of secondary urbanization. While primary urban 
centres had first emerged mostly in the middle Ganga plains, which acted as 
the epicenter for emitting urban impulses elsewhere in the subcontinent, 
the blossoming of both Purushapura and Mathura replicated many features 
of primary urban formation. Trade, particularly long-distance trade, is 
suggested to have played a crucial role in the making of the secondary 
state society and also the secondary urbanization.'?* This once again has 
a bearing on the Kushāņa politics which derived immense mileage out of 
the-then far-flung commerce. The Kushāņa realm thus first experienced in 
Bactria a major transformation to sedentarized politics from their original 
nomadic pursuits; the second transition arrived as and when the Kushāņa 
polity became involved in the process of secondary state formation in the 
South Asian context. The sedentarization of the Kushāņa polity and the 
formation of the empire were not entirely rooted to agrarian experiences and 
resources—as many ancient states did so— but was considerably oriented 
to the gains out of controlling vital trade routes in the vast territory. The 
Kushāņas certainly founded and maintained an empire of considerable 
duration. However, the Kushāņa polity and politics were neither modeled on 
the Mauryan system, nor was it emulated by the Gupta rulers (c. AD 320-550), 
both being prime exemplars of early Indian empires. The foundational flaws 
in, and the inadeguacy of, the perception of the periodic alterity between the 
forces of extroversion and those of introversion, as argued by Falk, are guite 
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Visitors from India to the Island of Socotra 


Epigraphic Evidence 


Coveri 
os r 20 percent of the planet’s total maritime space, the Indian 
is the only enclosed ocean in the world. Another inescapable 
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the appellation Gangetic Gulf, identified with the present Bay of Bengal. The 
Arabic and Persian geographers from ninth to the fourteenth centuries AD 
knew this space as the sea of Hind (bahr al Hind), incorporating in it Bahr 
Larvi (the Arabian Sea) and Bahr Harkal (the Bay of Bengal). No less striking 
is the name Vangasagara, the sea of Vanga, found in a Sanskrit inscription of 
c. AD 971, clearly showing the indigenous base of the present name of the 
Bay of Bengal. In spite of the regular commercial and cultural networks 
with China, particularly from the onset of the second millennium AD, the 
Chinese accounts merely knew the Indian Ocean as Hsihai, or the Western 
Sea. In view of Ingo Strauch’s erudite work on the island of Socotra, yielding 
intimate and in-depth images of seafaring in the Indian Ocean before 1500 
AD, the above overview of the historical nomenclatures of the Indian Ocean 
of the pre-modern times may help us situate the scenario in a more concrete 
and fruitful manner.’ 

The stage may now be set to familiarize readers with the path-breaking 
researches by Ingo Strauch and his colleagues and collaborators (Christian 
Julien Robin, Mikhail Bukharin, Nicholas Sims-Williams, Maria Gorea, 
Bharati Shelat, Julian Jansen Van Rensburg and Hedi Dridi) on the Socotra 
island? in the western Indian Ocean, situated ‘at a distance of approximately 
300 km./186 miles from the coasts of Arabia (RasFartak) and 240 km./150 
miles from RasAsir (Cape Gardafui) in Africa.* The Socotra Archipelago 
now belongs to the Republic of Yemen. Needless to say, Socotra stands at 
a crucial location at the opening of the Gulf of Aden, leading to the access 
to Aden and farther into the Red Sea. It also stands in close proximity to 
the Horn of Africa. From Cave Hog on the Socotra island, Strauch and his 
team have found an astonishing corpus of epigraphic records: Indic, South 
Arabian, Aksumite, Palmyran and Greek. The diversity of languages and 
scripts as well the chronology of the inscriptions, ranging mostly from AD 
first century to fifth/sixth centuries (though there are Gujarati inscriptions 
from seventeenth century as well), cannot but underline that Socotra was 
functioning for at least five centuries as a hub of early maritime network in 
the western Indian Ocean, emerging, thereby, as a point of convergence of 
seafarers from disparate regions. To this, Strauch has admirably integrated 
the textual accounts of the island (called Dioscorides) in early Classical texts. 
To Strauch goes the credit of providing a literary lens to the epigraphic texts; 
the combined textual and epigraphic data remarkably enhance our visibility 
of this island, particularly from a South Asian perspective. Strauch’s 

meticulous analysis of the available gamut of textual data also demonstrates 
that the name Socotra has nothing to do with the Sanskrit term Sukhadhara 
(stream of bliss), as is often erroneously assumed. 

While seafaring activities from the Mediterranean world into the Indian 
Ocean zone loom large in the burgeoning historiography from textual, 
epigraphic and field-archaeological materials in recent decades, the most 
remarkable epigraphic corpus consists of the Indic inscriptions from 
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travellers to Socotra started their journeys from some western Indian 
port(s). This is plainly visible from the explicit epigraphic references to 
Bharugachchha or Barygaza, (the premier port on the Gujarat coast), 
celebrated in both Classical and early Indian literary sources. The port of 
Hastakavapra, identified with Astaca(m)prain in Ptolemy's Geography and 
also known from a large number of seals of the Maitraka times (thanks to 
the discoveries by Subhra Pramanik), also figures in the inscriptions from 
Socotra. The epigraphic mentions of Bhrigukachha and Hastakavapra in the 
Socotra inscriptions up to AD fifth century have other implications. As these 
Gujarati ports were certainly active till at least fifth century, if not longer 
for another century, their prosperity did not, therefore, stem merely from 
the maritime contacts with the Roman empire with which the South Asian 
linkages began to dwindle after c. AD 250. The importance of Hastakavapra 
in the seafaring in the western Indian Ocean may also question whether 
the material milieu in western India under the Maitrakas of Valabhi is to be 
studied only in terms of the land-grant economy.® 
This largest corpus of epigraphic records of seafaring in the Indian Ocean 
in the first half of the first millennium AD will be of outstanding value to 
take a stock of the trade and cultural contacts in the western Indian Ocean. 
Future research on Indian Ocean maritime history will certainly have to 
integrate the textual, numismatic and field-archaeological findings with the 
epigraphic treasures from Socotra. The maritime orientation of some of the 
visitors from the subcontinent to Socotra is writ large in the mentions of the 
nāvika and the niryyamaka.Both the terms, to my surprise, have been taken 
by Strauch in the sense of ‘captain’. The two Sanskrit terms are perhaps not 
synonymous. While the nāvika should denote a mariner, the niryyāmaka, in 
the light of the Buddhist and Jaina literature,’ is more likely to have been 
a navigator, maybe even a captain (comparable to the term šāsaka in the 
Arthašāstra), and therefore distinct from a mariner in general. Significantly 
enough, the presence of a shipowner at Socotra is furnished by a Greek 
inscription, thereby highlighting the significance of Socotra in the early 
maritime network. 
At Socotra not only are seen the epigraphic references to mariners and 
navigators/captains, but the Hog cave has also yielded etchings/drawings 
of ships. There are at least three such images of sea-going ships. These, of 
course, are not accurate representations of the actual vessels, nor are they 
done by qualified artists. These were drawn by visitors to underline the point 
that they reached their destination—Socotra—or left Socotra by ships. The 
images themselves are important visual sources for shipping technologies, 
since the portrayals of ancient sea-voyaging crafts are a rarity in South 
Asian sculptures and paintings. One image of the ship found in the cave Hog 
depicts a single masted ship. Strauch has ably demonstrated that there were 
two other images of ships with more than one mast; in one case at least there 
is a distinct possibility of the ship shown with three masts and double oars.' 
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The last one must have been larger than the one-master and was apparently 
meant for overseas voyages. Following Strauch, one may search for parallels 
in the depiction of ships in near contemporary Indian art. The two obvious 
candidates for comparison are the ships depicted on the Sātavāhana and 
the famous painting of the sailing ship in Ajanta. The important point here, 
according to Strauch, is that all the above specimens are connected with the 
Deccan. The ships depicted in the Hog cave in Socotra are likely to have had 
strong similarity with the ship-designs in Satavahana coins and the Ajanta 
paintings. The ships plying between western India/western Deccan and 
Socotra were most likely ships of Indian origin.’ This point gains greater 
credence in the light of their distinctiveness of shape and design from the 
representations of ships in the Red Sea area, as seen from the one found 
from the excavations at Berenike and also another depicted on a pottery 
yielded by the excavations at Alagankulam in the Vaigai delta (Tamil Nadu). 
When contextualized in the broader situation of the maritime network in 
the Indian Ocean with the Mediterranean world under the Roman empire, the 
Socotra epigraphic corpus offers a surprise. There is no inscription recording 
a Tamil name among the visitors to the island, although Tamil names and 
Tamil-Brahmi inscriptions are known in context of the Red Sea network. If 
one puts together the very rich archaeological data from Berenike, the sailing 
practices in the Naturalis Historia and the sailing of the ship Hermapollon 
from Muziris to a Red Sea port (either Bernike or Myos Hormos), one gets 
the feeling that sailing between the Malabar coast and the Red Sea area did 
not require a stopover at Socotra, while those voyages to and from Barygaza 
or Barbaricum preferred to stop, sojourn or take provision at Socotra. In 
other words, the improved sailing with the southwestern monsoon winds 
could perhaps quicken a direct voyage between Muziris and Ocelis on the 
Red Sea in 21 days.” The very impressive foreland and hinterland of Muziris 
probably explain why it had already been celebrated by the time of Pliny 
(late first century AD) as the premier port of India (primum emporium indiae), 
perhaps overshadowing Barygaza.'? Socotra continued to be regularly visited 
by Indic seafarers up to fifth and sixth centuries AD. Strauch’s masterly 
epigraphic research has indeed underlined the role of Socotra as a stopover, 
a sojourning and provisioning place. Interestingly enough Strauch seems to 
suggest that the maritime network between western India and Socotra can 
be seen as distinct from the trade between the Roman empire and India, the 
study of which has a dominant position in the Indian Ocean historiography. 
The possibility that ports on the western sea-board participated in maritime 
contacts with areas other than the Roman world has been indicated in the 
Periplus Maris Erythraei. This has now gained much stronger validity by the 
wonderful inscriptions from Socotra. Strauch’s stupendous epigraphic 
discoveries and studies will surely ‘broaden the knowledge about this crucial 
period in global history—a period which was characterised by an extremely 
high degree of intercontinental communication and exchange on cultural, 
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